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PREFACE. 



TuE present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnjld'> 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc 
lory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) oi: 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latir 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Pan 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
90 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the . design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpase Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in. 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume olFersovei 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
-umrlard troatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through 
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outi a careful and precise notation of the Diiferences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — the iterum tterumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is. the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
^meri(^an press. 

J. A. S. 

New- York, March Wth, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence. 

1. Tlie general distinction between the English and Latin ordei 
Lb this: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simpla 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, afler the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place, manner^ dec, and last of. all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit £)rtuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, dec. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. (tt^" The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a ward, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence. — And, 

6. a) The ttoo emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the endg 
" by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it rests." (Crom- 
bie.) 

6) Add to this, that the more tmunuU a position Is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is for that word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam," (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
9eparation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Voluptaiefnf percepi maximam'. Propterea quod 
aUud iter haberent nullum^. JEdvi equUes ad Cesarem omnetf revcr- 
timtur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words Is the harmonioiu 
arrangement of syllables; the Jlow of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

7. GeNinvE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation \ 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen,, subst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
empJuUic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with UtleSy dec, in apposition tc 
proper namesi 

Q. Mucius Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus. But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hy^anisjluvius, 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are* usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (PrcDlio magisad cventum 
secundo, quam, dec.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtuturo 
in alia alius vult excellSre. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

b) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parall*^ 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in tli^ wccn^ • 
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SO that two of the antithetical words are as Jar apart as possible 
Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Eaiio nostra cotisen' 
tit ; ptignat aratio, Quse me moverunty movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

0^ Enim, verOj autem, quoquCy quidem (with of course the 
enclitics^ connot be the finit words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in numhet 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with ita 
substantive in gender^ number and case. 

(3.) A iransUive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
dec, take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 

20t expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis oi 

particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the 'poBstaahe pronoun is seldom expressed, 
- when there can be no doubt as to loAoie the thing is. See 3 (a). 

(/?) When there ia any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when I am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



• The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao- 
dooa of the same person. Ejed ego te armatis hominibus, non efq/eca. 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. . Ijl* 2-4 

I. 

§ 1 . Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come u>. 
gether, tliey take a plural Verb,* which agrees with the nominativf 
o»«e of the most worthy^ person. 

(b) The verbs est and sunt are oflen omitted. 
8 (a) £t ego* et Balbus sustulimus manus, Both I and Balhui 
lifted up our hands, 
{b) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best, 
4. Vocabulary 1. 

And, et ; que endiiici atque ; ac d 

If, si. 

Both — and, et — et. 

Hand, mSnus, fis, /. 

Sister, sbror, Sris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fXmee, is, /. 

^^ ^ "^' > condlmentum, i. n. 

Army, exercltus, fis, m- 



• The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nonil- 
uaiives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construe- 
tion with et^et; quum—tum^ (&c., when both the nominatives are singular^ and 
of the 9amt person, 

b Theirs/ person is said to be more worthy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

• For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaUnu, » 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
FTammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered independently^ and as of equal 
importance: atqub ( = adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic| 
torm of the same word, adds a notion thai is, if anything, of more importanc* 
than the preceding one ( =: * and also,' * and moreover*) : qvs joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as belonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal douses^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by ^ue, or (if similar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ae is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not b^ore vowels or h. Mr. Allen shows that oc (though very rarely met with 
x.'f«)r«i^, g) is not ^ory uncommon m Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 
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War, bellum, I. n, 

A Oaul, Oallus, i m. 

Many, molti, ae, a. 

Very many, permultl,« ib, a. 

Cnsar, Caesar, Caealris, m. 

To lift up, tollere, sustiil, sublat. 



To be in good health, ] 
To be well, 



vtiere, valQ, vallt. 



To wage (properly to carry), gCrCre, gess, gest. 

To conquer, vincCre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
iU). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and / (1 Ohs, fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Ceesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Accusative vdth Infinitive, 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 
accusatives 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion * that* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and injmitive. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *thcU* must be omitted; the 
English nominative turned into the accusative; and the English verb 

"i*'Myinto the infinitive mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {aentiendx et deda- 
randi) ofjeelingy knowing, wishing, hearing, believing, thinking, &c.^ 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, &c. 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of ' very.* 

t Exercitusque. Qu« must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
riunnected by it. 

V This idiom is not wneomnum in English, though far less common tnan ii: 
Utin. 

"I ordered Vtm to &e<2iffm£«9«2" (for ^ I oxAQxeA that he should be dismissed^). 

"1 ssLwhim to be a knave** (for •! saw that he was a knave'). 



80 ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13 

10. {d) Respondeo, placere et mihi locunif I answer that th^ 

place pleases me too. 
(h) Respondit, placere et sibi locumy He answered thai iht 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentlmus caUre ignem^ nivem esse albam, dulce melt 

We know-hy-our-senseSf that fire is hot ; that snow ia 

white, honey sweet. 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondSre, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligere, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negare, av, St. 

To sin, peccare, av, at. 

I remember, mCmmi, Imper, memento ; pi. memcntote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sen tire, sens, sens. 

To injure, ofiend-against, vioUre, av, at. 

Law, lex, legls,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] OCT Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when they and the 
nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. { He aay* that it pUaaet him. 

( He said that it pUoMed him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attractum) assumes tho 
pad form, when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence—— 

0^ [C. II.] In a sentence with ' that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to be translated by tJie present (and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
by it is not to be described a^ over before the time of 
the principal verb,*" 

0^[C. III.] * Should' after 'that' is to be translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



b Thus " he said that it pleased him"— when 1 at the time of Ms Baying it 1 
liiaecre) : be/Tre tht time of his saying it 7 {j)lacuissc). 



}3. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WriH INFIXITXVB 21 

Exercise 2. 

' 14. He answered that he*^* had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).*f He 
says that he does nat^ understand. He says that Cffisar will not^ 
offend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.'* He answered, that both you 
•nd Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
cnned. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) Afler hope, promiscy undertake, dec, the future infyutive^ 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (&) afieT pretend, 
Ihe ace, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(h) Simulat^e furore, He pretends to be mad. 
mr [C; IV.] * Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he will come. 
( He said that he would come. ^ 

17. Vocabulary 3. 



A business, 




negotlum, i, n. 




A journey, 




Iter, Itingris, n. 




To hope. 




sperare, av, at. 




To come, 




venire, vSn, vent. 




To promise, 




poUicgri, pollicitus; promlttCre, oi 
promiss.1 


timia, 


To undertake, 


engaae. 


recipgre, io, rec6p, recept. 





• These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CavtUma. 
t These Numerals refer to the Table of Difference$ of Idiom, 
i For ' he promises' to ctmu^ =: he promises that he will come. 
He hopes to live ^ he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad z=z he pretends that he ia mad, 
e With the compound infinitives eese is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for promieing^, whether good 
9r eviL Polliceri is la offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good, PoUiceor being used £or free and gracums promisca 



2*J AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIFE. [§4. 1B>-2I 



To finish, accomplish, conf icere, io, confec, confect. 

I'o pretend, 8imulare,» av, at 

To be mad, ftirSre, (aeut. : no perf, or mpime.) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- J 

faction, satisfactorily, > ex sententii* 

successfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex eententii navigare. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. il( 
promised to come. I engage to finish the business to your satisfac- 
tion. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The businesF 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promisbd to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would*^ finish the business. He ^aj^^ that he 
will no^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



in. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective unih Substantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is * man,' * woman,' * thing,' it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when tin? 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus ' qf many thmgif not muUmrvm^ but mvUanim rerum 



mromitto would naturally be often used of promising what has been requested 

llcnce 

Ultro polliceor ipromitto (ssBpe) rogatus : 

fiecmala puUiccor, mala sed promittere possum. 

« Quie rum sunt nrrulo ; qntn mint '^a dissimulantur. 

B The pronoun should be expressed {ex mea Knlentidf Ac.) whenever to leave 

It out would cause an ambiguity. 



9 4. 22-25.] AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SrB:iTAi\TlVB. 23 

22. (a) Castor ei Pollux ex equispugnare wstsunt, Castor and 

Pollux were seen tofght on horseback, 
(h) Inter se comtraria sunt htneficium et injuria^ A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other, 
(c) Boni sapientes^MQ ex civitate pelluntur, The good awi 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the sUUe), 
{d) PrcRterita mutare non possumus, We cannot change 

the past, 
(c) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

toiih me, 

23. Obt. 1. The neuter •plural without a substantive is generally used 
in Latin, where we use the singular. Thus 

7nucA, verymucKf every things thepaat^ 

muita, permulta, omnia, prseterlta, 

little (few things), very lUUe^ 

pauea, perpauca. 

24. €M)a, 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive. 
where we m^A/ substitute * ^ingv,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, objects, possessions, performances, Ac. 

[C. VI.] Obs. Cum is written after, and as one word with, the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, m^- 
biscum, vobiscum. 
2o. Vocabulary 4. 

(Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themselves). 



Good, better, best. 


bonus, melior, opiimus. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deaf, 


surd us, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com, gend. 


Virtue, 


virtQs, utis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, 


crocus, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea<>. 


To owe. 


debere, debu, debTt. 




pellSre ex civitate (pellSre, pPpill, puis, tu 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of 


ignorare, av, at. {aec.) 


To bee, 


cernPre, crgv, cr6t (properly to separate! 




hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; thi 




proper word to express the possession U 




distinct vision). 



<* Th» other possebbives, tuus, ouu^, noeter^ <&c., must be used for^y. his, our 
&.V,, rroperty. 



24 THB SEUTIVB. (§5. 20-}N>. 



To carryi portSre, Sv. St 

To hear, ^ audire, iv. iu 

To apeakj itfqul, lociitus, or loquutut. 3 



To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ex equisP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and imse. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A blind man does not see. The good and udse have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spok^ very little. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is no^ well. They will hear Utile' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, I). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much* to your parents. 
Fie says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

§ 5. The Relative. 

87. • The relative pronouns 

qui, qualis, qtumtuf, qtuftf 

answer respectively to 

it, talii, tantu», tot, 

28. In a relative sentence, «» 

(Kr Each clause has its men verb, and its ovm independent 
construction. 

29/ A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus refert is called its antecedent {or fore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, In a sentence JfuUy expressed, Would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes U expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in ths 
relaJtvDC dauee. 

80. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex eqttOy if we are speaking of one person ; ex eqtda, if of more. 
<i The clause in which the relative stands is called the relatice ctoaue / Uw 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 



J 5. 31-3SJ.] THE EKLATIVE. 25 

relative, and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this in 

the case, the relative clause is oflen placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in t/, and represented in the principal clause 

^though not always) by the proper case of * w' or * hie' 

31 . The * is,* however, is often omitted, especially when * man? or * tJun^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different caeet in the two clauses, 
^vf ot^Md is but seldom omitted.' 

d*i. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 

potest, No animal that has blood, can he without a heart, 

(h) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 

baccam' ipse nunquam. The industrious husbandman 

will plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 

never behold, 

(c) Accepi quas lUeras ad me dedisti, / have received the 

letters which you sent me.. 

(d) Bestise in quo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non comm6vent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour. 
\ hood (place) in which they were bom. 

iCJSrii.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
^ of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, d^c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tranr 
mJtvoe^ so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determino 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the j)reposition still cUnga to the verfA 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that h 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride = U 
laugh at, 

38. Vocabulary 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end ther» 
fore in ttu or nu) are of the fourth declension ; ezcept,of course, those 
ttiai, like legahiSf denote persona. 



' It is, howc/er, sometimes : 

Qtioa cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 
' Qtkc prime i:mocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 
4 btrry ; any little round fruit, not a tmt ; e. g, of the oUve, cedar, juniper^ Ac 

'I'hds : 

* He laughs at Cassius.' 

< ^'tisKiiue lu laughed at* Therefore to laugh-ai is virtually one verb 



26 THK RELATIVE. . .[§5. 34 

No, nuIluB, a, um. Cten. nulliua. 

Animal, animal, alia, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, sine (governs (Mat.), 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, bris,/. 

Fruits (of the earthy a crop)^ fruges, G. frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, fis," m. 

Field, Ager, agil, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, fruslra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colSre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. ijLAA4_> . 

To deserve well, Ac, o^ de (with ablat.). 

To praise, laudare, av, it. 

To believe, credere, credid, credit {dat). 

To deceive, declpere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspicere, io, adspex, adspect. 

Self, myself, himself, &c., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, th& ^ to 

nouns ego, tu, Ac, not being ex- 
pressed.) 

(tt^ ' What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and I» have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
bis field, in vain hopes for''* a harvest. He says that he has not* 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



■ Pructus arboribus, Jrugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugetf and of fructuSf as opposed to frugea. Fructua is the general name for 
VToduce^ and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugUma (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
tree*. 

▼ Nequidquam (to no purpose, in ratri), so far as nothing has resulted from t 
Viinf done tfruatra (^in vauijf of a person who has not attained his purpose D 



k 0, 85*88.] INFINITIVE USED SXTBSTANTIVfiLT. ^ 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised U 
finishy* has not yet be'^n finished.^ I have planted a tree, th« 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
have finished* the business to his scUisf action,* 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the namu 
native case to a verh ; and sometimes it is used as the suhstantwe 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, It gen 
erally follow it in English, and the pronoun *it^ stands as its repro 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this <i<Ms not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {h) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qua res. (Here id and res are in apposi^ 
Hen to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to Ue. 

{h) MultfiB civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qvxB res mullo- 
rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of num§ 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientiui tuhi 
secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timokon, which 
IS thought more difficult, bore a prosperous morf wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

SS. VOCABITIAIIY t$. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 

Duty, oflacium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. acau.) 

Promise, promissum, 1, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

I^s^ (acilis, is, e. 



«, invert these clansss : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat otoiiaH % whmb 
Jier* generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it 



98 UIFINITIVE USED SUBSTANTIVELy. [§6. 39 

One thing-— another, aliud— aliud. 

Man, hbmo, homlnis ; vir, viil.* 

To keep, servare, av; at. 

Revile, maledicerc, diz, diet {dai.). 

To accuse, accusare, av, at 

To break one's word, fidem fall6re ; failure, f^felli,' falsani 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem preBstare; praestare, prsstlti* 

praestitum, et prestatum. 
To lie, menturi, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentlri. ^ 4rrZ 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] ' jPor' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the injln,, is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace, with in/In.* 

It is a sin 5 -^ * ^^ "^^ ^ ^*^ ^^^ parents. 

c tkat a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that vou are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered nanp falsehoods* It is disgraceful to hanish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.^' It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you {note*, p. 17). . 



« Homo is the general term for maiij i e. for a human heing^ distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from woman. Homo 
It often used eontemphumsly : vir, respecijiiUy s a man with a manly character. 
1 Distinction between^o^ and decipio : 

NttUdfalUntU culpd ssepissime^foZZor ; 

At quum decipiar^ culpam acceptor habebit. 

* Cic has prcMtaturua. 

• But we shall see below that if */©r* follows Immediately after *i< i»,' It mutft 
be translated by the genitive * R iejbr a rich man to do so and so:' aivitit 
e^i. &C. 



) 7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. < 20 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ* 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenses. 

40. &3r The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 
the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with ' Aare') is con- 
sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with ^havt^ are followed by ths 
present^ or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

0:^7" Tm future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with sim, essent^ Ae. ^ 

But where we use a fuJture in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 'C 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. V^ 

(On some English Relative forms,) ^ 

42. * Tlmt^ is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative toho; the same; and 
when both persons and things are meant.) -^ 

43. (a) * As' is often/ in effect, a relative pronoun. "^■ 

The relative * a^ must be translated by qfai after vdtan ; by t(waX\M^ \^ 
qwmttUf quotf after talisy tonhw, toi^ respectively. 

44. (1) * Buf is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when ii ^ 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. ^ « 

(2) The relative ' hut' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When 'but' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;^ 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. ,^ 

b Tho per/ec^ dejinite is used of actions done in some space of timet a part of 



r Present subj, 
5 Perfect subj. (for a 
(completed action) 
r Imperfect subj. 
1 Pluperfect subj. (for on 
y action cumpkted befora 
( the time spoken of). 
* With other cases than the nominatice and accusative^ the use of the reUUiv$ 



h^ch is still present. 




« Thus then the 




Present ^ 


1 


Future 


> are followed by the 


Perfect with 'Aaw'J 


) 


Imperfect ^ 




Perfect | 


are followed by the 


Pluperfect 





so RELATIVE CONTINUED, [§ 7. 45, 4tt 

rC iz.] f:3r 'Atf* and <&ii<' are often (in effect) rdaJHoet. 

[C. X.] i:^ ' Suth^ in English is often used where nz« is meant ratnei 
than guaUfy, * Suehn-aa^ should then be translated into Latin by taniiu 
— quantua; not talU — qiuUia. 

45. (a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, He is such as he Juu 

ever been, 
{b) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been. 
(c) Nemo est, qtdjf te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not tAinA: j^ou 

mad), 

46. Vocabulary 7. 

The same, Idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, ^ 

Rule, regula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

E xpedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, ) j,^^ .^^^ 

honorable condu' t, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne hOmo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, haec, hoc : g. hujus, die. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illius, <ftc. 

Nearly, fgre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, an tea. 

To be able, can, posse, ptttui.r 

Wave, fluctus, fis, m. (See. 33;) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. avbj. after * aimt qwP ) there are some uho thini: 

Exercise 7. 

[C XI.] J^ * TJuUi when it stands for a substantive which has been 
ezpi^ssed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fUr The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the SubJimcL are the regular at- 
tendants of the poet tenses of the Indicative. 



irilh nan In commonly preferred. Z. When qui nan matt be used will be ex- 
ptttJued ^elow. 

^ Quin is qui 7a{^vi rum), T}ie demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f Tills verb is compounded of an old adj. potU^ neut.p<rfc, with sum, * Pot? 
IB prefixed to the tenses of aurn^ te being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
•38sem shortened into poeee^ poaaem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from votui ( s-potiafui): No impereU, : the part, poiens is used as an odjectivft 



) 8. 47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 31 

47. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that* ^^ of honour. This is nearly the same a* another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by CsBsar. 
There Is no- one xiho does not (45, c) understand, that you arc 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There' is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued, 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of tohe ot h 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c- 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rules agreement with the antecedent the exception, 
Z. K., <&c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign wordy the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jo vis Stella, qua ffoi^wy dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomidUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus. Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
{h) Theha, quod Bceotise caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Bceotia^ 

51. Vocabulary 8i 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, httnestus, a, urn. 

Star Stella, ae ; astrum, 1, whicn is properly 

a Greek word ; and sidus, Srls, n, a 



V KrUger approves of Zumj>V& rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
PuM in determining when agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
tA ad tocabvlum respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem^ ad consequens." But KrUger 
ihowB that even if this should explain Cicero's practice^ it is obviously af 
/ariiui :;e v^th tliat of other writers. * 



8*2 EELATIVR CONTINUED. [§ 9. 52, 5d 





constellation, and also^one of the grea* 




heavenly luminaries, e. g. the sim 




the moon, Sirius, Ac. 


Pt«petual, iaflting, 


sempitemus, a, um. 


File, 


ignis, is, m. 


Island, 


insula, ae,/. 


Sea, 


mSre, Is, n. 


Ocean, 


oceanus, i, m. 


As it Mrere. 


quSsi. 


The world, 


orbis terrsB, or terraruit ; orbis, i», «. 


Head, capital city. 


cSput, itis, n. 


To reject. 


repudiare, av, St. 


To admire, wonder at, 


admirari, admiratus. 


To be washed. 


circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 




be poured around ; and either the 




island or aea is said circumfundi). 


To inhabit, 


incolSre, incolu, incult. 



To call (in sense of naming), vocare,>i appellare, nominare, av, at. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen, before fructus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,* which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. ^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



Y 

§ 9. Relative continued, — Relative with superlative : ** The 
first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocare^ appeUare^ nominare are all to ca!l; but vocare has, beside Aw, tho 
meaniitg of to caU = tummon ; appeUarCj that of appealing to^ of calling to for 
did ; nommare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Q,v4ui should stand between great and idamd. 

k Orbis terraruTn^ rather than terrce^ when there is a decided referenee to 
fjther lands. 

• The same rule holds gooa of other adjectives and of appontions. 



5 9.54-57.] RELATIVE CONTINtTED. 33 

54. (h) To express *^ the Jirst person who did a thing" the 
Homans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
v^ith the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant optimamf perdiderunti 

The Volsci lost the best city they had, 
(I) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 
Eng. He was the first who did this : (or,) He was the Jbrgt k 

do this. 
ZjcU. He thejirst did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, Is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gtod, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, a^person in perplex! ty,«&c., subv6nlre, vcn, vent°^ (dot. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss; perdere,n per 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now s already, jam. 

Such is your temperance r qus tua est temperantia, 
With your uaual tern- ) qu& es temperanti{i,o 
perance { pro ivA temperantid. 

Aa Jir at I kriow, quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

67. Ha was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such*°^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. ( I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well.j No one, as far as I know, has 
^^<r"A j/ic> J "-, f ' :'r^<,r^^' , 

1 Deus, V. DeuB, Plur. (Dei), Dii, Dh Dat. (Z)«m), Dtit, Dis. 

» That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

B Atmitere is simply to lose. Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some exer- 
lion of vn£s ovm wUlj Ac, Hence perdere is often to destroy. Active perdo^ 
WMssw^ amittere possum. 

« Or, cujus es temperantiee. 



84 UT, NE. [§ 10. 58-^0 

daid this. Sestius was not coine,p as far as 1 know, I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I itiMW.-— There are sonae wfifl 
have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



J 10. Ut, Ne expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) * That' followed by may or mght expresses a purpostt 

and must be translated by tU with the subjunctive. 
(b) * That' followed by * not,' or any negative word (tlie 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by ni with the subjunctive. 

59. Vocabulary 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablat.). 

News of the town, res urbanae. 

To send or vrrite news, perscrib^re, scrips, script, s= to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atis, f, , 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honestc. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vivCre, vlx, vict 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parSre, paru, parit (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem poUicSri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis hvdentur, Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by them. 
(Jb) Gallinae avesque reliquse penni^ fovent pullos n6 
frigore Icedantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feaihers, that they may not be hurt 
by the cold, 
[C. XIII.] 0^ * To' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem*^ to govern two accusatives. 



! C xii.l X^ JrUranaUvee verbs of motion often form their perfoet wAiv* 
wtWh ' am,' not ' havtJ Thus, am cont^ w<u come, are the perfect and phtper' 
fed active (respectively). 
^ Such vftrbs are : give^ vouchaqfe^ aeeign, grani^ send. 



>11. fil-66.] UT. QUO. NE. 86 

When a verb Beemt to govern two accusativeS) try whether you can> 
not pat in to^ before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
•jf virtue. He was pretending to be mad,* that he might not bt) 
oanished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
f romised that you would send me all the news of the toum. Thai 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (ft)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as fai 
as I knaw,^^ had praised' Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy ^^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy,^ made me the same pro^ 
ittMc** as before. There were some who laughed. 



^ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne prohibitive. 

62. (a) * Thai ' ^^er such, so, &c. must be translated by ^ut* 
with the subjunctive. 

After these words, *thai* does not express a purpoae^ but a coMt- 
quence ; and the English verb will not have * may ' or * might ' with it 

63. (&) ' That,^ when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo {^ that by this ')• 

64. * Nat ' in prokibUwM is nd. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

vnperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. Ulr 7^ mbjunctive present is more commardy used than the 
imperative. 

66. (d) ' As ' before the irifln., and after so, such, must be 
translated hy ut,* 

Except in tnts idiom (where *as* expresses a conseqtience conceivod 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut, *as^* goes with the 
JmUcatiiBe, 



r '* Ho spive him a penny .'* What did he give 1 to wham ? 
' It will be seen afterwards, that qui {z=z ut is) ia generally u«ed in sentences 
cf this kind : also that 'm not to , . . &c.* after a negative sentence is quin, 85 



50 UT. QUO. NE. [§11. 67-7« 

' 87. 0:^ No ut or n6 goes with the infinitive. 

08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ul earn vel in hoste diligamusi 

The power of integrity is 'so great, that we love ti 
even in an enemy. 
(h) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, fuo sit studiosior, 1 
think that some thing should he given to the physiciany 
that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discos, sed multum. Do not learn many 

things, hut much. 

(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia quee velit efficere possU, 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all h€ 
wishes. 

09. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or in die«.t 

Even mind, resignation, bbquus animus. 

Young, jilvenis, junior =:juvenior. 

Age, time of life. Betas, atis,/. 

■ About, de (governs ahlUd.\ 
Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, venius, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multltudo, inis,/. 

To meditate", meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquCre, rellqu, relicU 

To learn, discere, didic. 

To appear, seem, vidfiri, visus. 
To govern = moderate, limit, moderarl, atus (oocma.). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

U. Meditate upon^* this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



^ From quot dies {aa many days at there are) ; compare the Greek h<rriyii^u In 
dies {daily) =: day <^ler day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing <2a%. In Hn die»^ therefore, or tn dies »ingtUo»,* 
each da/ is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is * ever^ 
day, daUyy* in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
actio.i is to be expressed, or its repetition combined with progressive increast 
n decrease. 



5 12. 7 1-77. J J UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. J / 3*1 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he might be 
(hought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." 1 know that my father does not 
ieam many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

■uch^^^ that they cannot be numbered. There are some who 

nrpmise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated by < ut ' toith the suhjuncHvem 

71. OCT The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latia. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
•ranslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order that^ oi 
thatf with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with the subjunctive, 

74 Thus, " / am corns to see you" =r " I am come in order that Ima^ 

see you.'* Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many Verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance — 
I advise ) you to do it =s \^ ndvlse or exhort you, in order 
I exhort S i that you may do it. 

^"^^ I youtodolt= \l ask, or beg you, in order that yf^M 
I begy <&c. S c may do it. 

I«mi7iiandyoutodoit=: \1 ctnnmand you, in order thai yofi 

i may do it, 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. 
75. By *ut* transh le infinit] ye 

With ask, command, advtse, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put 'n8' for *trf' when there's a *not,* 

76 But of verbs signifying < to command/ juheo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note^ 219.] 
77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pato. 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens^ 

opened an asylum. 



" fijt'I^ is ;he proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
iiseiru^ion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer 
nice to lie strongly marked. 

* The r*ciUer of the comparaHve adjective is used for the comparative ad veil 



1^8 UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§12. 76 

{h) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterent^ fit 

commanded the soldiers to strike their shields unih 

their spears. 
(c) Enitar, tU vincanif I will strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philoscphfSi libroe 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read a^^eit* 

Uvely these hooks about philosophy, 
(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat, He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, / beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, wb/ to depress your 

mind,) 
fC, XIV.] When 'that^ introduces a consequence j 'that not* ij 
ut non, not ne. 



♦ For rUytUru is found with no perceptible differenQS of meaning. Z. OrotO' 
feend thinks that Cirero uses utrum the following cases : (l^when the negative 
iocs not so much belong to the whjoU clause^ as to a particular part of ity e, g, 
the verhy or quU^ quid; (2) when a derrwnstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. ELe says that iu nc 
Is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, (hid, Ac. : 
hut four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Ldvy, and not at all in Cceaar 
and Tadtua. 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of tho 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power ; pracipere, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
1 (harge «»r commiaHon to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate 
'• publish a proclamation. 



That-'fMt 


Sfor SL purpose ne. 




I consequence. , .ut non. 


78. Vocabulary 12. 


(Verbs followed by ut.) 


To ask. 


rbgare, av, at. 


To strive, 


niti, more commxmly enlti, nisus, and 




nixus. 


To advise, 


suadere, suas, suas {dot, of person). 


To warn, 


monfire, monu, monit (ace. of person). 


To exhort, 


hortari, adhortari, tatus. 


To command, 


impgrare,'' av, at (daf.). 


To charge or commission, 


mandare, av, at {dot.). 


To direct, tell, when spok 
an instructor. 


®" ^^ \ praBcipgre, io, cep, cept. 



^ la. 79,.80.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVB. ^^ 

To order, by a proclamation, or ) ^^j^^. ^. ^^^ 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 
To decree, decemPre, crSv, cri3t. 

Perseverance, perseverantia, ae,^. 

Pury, fttror, Oris, m. 
Senate, senatua, fia, m. 

Dress, vestltus, fis, m. 

To return, redire* (re and eoV. 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy > delectum habSrc. 

troops, ) 
Consul, consul, consifUs, m. 

To assist, jQvarejuvi, jutum. 
To suiier, pati, lor, passus. 

^o take by storm, per vim expugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. Ho 
warned Csssar not to believe the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. . We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub* 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirma- 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



a e^;, iti (n generally in the compounds), Itum. Pres., eo, m, i<; rmi«r, ilU 
sunt. Imp. ibam. Fut ibo. Imperat. i. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part 
isfw, eusUiB. Gei eumUf Ac 



40 





rrr 


[§ 13. 81-3a 


that nobody, 
that nothing, 
that noy 


not, 
ut nemo, 
ut nihiU 
ut null us. 


DUt, 

ne quiSt 
ne quid, 
ne ullus, 


that never, 


ut nunquam, 


ne unquam. 



61 . (6) But if the sentence is a oonBtqtiencej then ut nemo, &c. should be uted 

62. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tanid liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence), 
93. Vocabulary 13. 

It remains, rehquum est, restat. 

It follows; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

Th^tjafter rellquum est, restat, ) „t («rfft «6i»nd<re). 
ami sequitur,) > 



To desert, 






desSrere, seru, sert. 


To make this request of you, 


illud te rogare. 


To leave = go out of; 




excedgre, cess, cess {ahUd >. * 


. City, 






urbs, urbis, /. 


Town, 






oppidum,* i, n. 


First, 






primum. 


At first. 






primo.* 


For the sake of, 






causl 


For my sake, 






melt caus&. 


Fear, 






timor, oris, m. 


Unwilling, 






invitus. a, um. 


Glad, joyful. 






laetus, a, um. 


(Lot.) 


He did it 


unwilling ; glad; joyful. 


(Eng.) 


He did h 


I unwiUvngly; gladly s joyfvUy. 



♦ The use of the perfect aubj. in this example instead of the wnperf. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
ixercises. 

t Abnt ut, * be it far from mt? (as given in the earKer editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoc abait; or quod 
procul abaitf inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
'frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

• Frimo is sometimes used for ^ first ' but not primum for *<rf fIratJ C. 



i 14. 84-88.J Qum, 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing agamst your vdU for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that**^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, dtc. 

85. (a) When * as not' with the infinitive follows * so' or 

• such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by * quin ' with 

the subjunctive. 

Sf^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An interrogativ 
sentence that expects the answer *nOj* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (J) « But," ' hut that,' or ' that,' after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin, 

87. (e) Afte: negative sentences the participial Bubstantivegoyemed. by a pre- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin^ with 9ubj, 

66. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 

is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 

night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived. 

(c) Nunquarn adspexit, quin fratricldam compeUarety She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, qvin saxa jacfiret. He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



4VJ QUIN. [J 14. 8i^9U 

89. VocABUi^RY 14. [Of words, &c., followed by ^m.] 
Not to doubt, non dubitare. 

Ttiere ii* no doub% non est dubium (it is not doubtful) 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, &c, nihil prietermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other 1 
it cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. lie never sees Caesar without crying 
out that it is all oven with the army. I left nothing undone to 
fim:h the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage, I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, thaf 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



01. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentianty recusare, Wc 
cannot ohject to others dissenting yrom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
iavianus was very near perishing. (Or, But a littlw 
more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 
92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 
Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used impev 

very little, i sonaliy). 

Not to be far from, haud multum aoesse, or baud procui 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, intetficgre, io, f;5c, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted. ferreus, a, um. 

CMldron, Ub6ri (plur.). 

b From n and oanua. 



) 16, 93-97:] 


QUOMINtTS. 


To love, 


amarOj iv, &U 


A letter, 


IltersB (plur.)- 


Truly, 


vere. 


• The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*/ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 
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93. He was within a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
tfuU duty •commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am within a 
very Utile of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
myi to love his own children. I cannot biU^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt thcU the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.^'' 



§ 15. Quominus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This quo mimu (by which the less) z^tU eo 7nbm» {that the leaa by U). 

95. With verbs of fearing, < that ' must be translated by, ' ne ;* 
= that not ' by ' ut,' 

a) < T%U not may also be translated by *ne naai which is stronger 
^than *irf, 
98. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing^ the "Eng. Juturt and the participial 
aubstarUive are translated by the pruent or imperfect subjunctive with 
viorns, 
97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre* 
vents Caius from being happy ? 
{Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



• Jntmo, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things), 
inimiut, * the wul^ the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, <&c., < the 
hearth MenSjtheintdUctual/acuUy; the rational faculty. Hence afiimiM should 
1» usad for mtnd, when it means disposition, spirit^ Ac. 

<i Wi h quid obstat (especially when the person is represented by a p7 on. of the 
first or second persoii), the dot. is generally omitted. Umess it be a pron., it 



4 1 QUOMINUS. J§ 15. 98-1 00 

(h) { Vereor ne veniat, Ifear that he will come, 

( Vereor ut veniat, Ifear that he will not come, 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caiua/rom being happy 1 

(Lai,) What prevents, 6y tohich Caius should be the leas happy 7 

99 VoCiiBULARY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy quomimu.) 



To prevent, 


obstare, obstit, obstlt (dot.). 


To deter, 


deterrgre, deterru, deterrit 


To hinder, 


impedire, Ivi, itum. 


It is owing to Caius that. 


per Caium stat quominus, Ac 


To endure. 


sustinere, tinu, tent. 


Fo fear. 


vereri, veritus ; timSre ; metuCre, ine 

tui.« 
nihil {vndedinabU). 


Nothing, 


To obey. 


parere, ui itum {dot.). 


To increase, 


augere, aux, auct, trans. ; crescPre crftv, 




cret, {inirana.). 


By sea and land, 


terr& marique. 



Exercise 16. 

[Is quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease 7 J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such*"> labours. I fear that 
he toUl not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nam. to the next verb. After deter^ Ac, the ace. shoukd be 
expressed^ unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metuSre, vereri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a revermHalai 
kumblefear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metiure. Metus is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
eideration of circumstances and appearances : timory the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. v6reri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual /car, should be used to express dovbt or fear about the happen- 
mg of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. Formvd&re^ < to dread,' 
of great and lasting fear 



( 16, 17. 101- 106. j INTERROGATIVE WORDS. 46 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. Questions (when interrogative pronouru or adverbs oro not oeeJ) are 
genaraUy asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information. {I) Nun expects 
t'»e answer ^no ;' (c) nanne, the answer *yc*.' 

103. NS is endiHes that is, always a;>pem2e(2 to a word, and written as its 
Ust ayllable. 

1 04. (a) Soribitnfi Caius ? Is Cuius writing ? 

(&) Num putas . . . ? Do you think ? { = you don'l 

think, do you ?) 
(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't you think ? ( = you do 

ihink^ don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonng canis similis est lupo ? What? is not 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. TFAo 7 (quis.) Jfoii? ? (qut, abl. : w?27^ an adjective^ 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? toith subj.) 
C cur ( = cui rei). 
**^^y • I quare' ( = quk re). 
When? (quando?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Wherey 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, ) f eo (hue, illuo). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished? Are uot 
\irtue and vice contrary to each other? Do men govern the 



t Quart {ieherefore) is only used when (he cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that iS; an anstDer is required. Cur is used whether an answer Is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expoeiulatory and objurgutory CKntenco^ 



48 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§18. 107-1 i5 

winds ana seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such**' as you had nev^r seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come/r<wi ?} Did all promise to help« 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily 1^ There are some who*"* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

1 07. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o22oid and depend on such words as toask^ 
doubtj knoWf or not know, examiney try^ &c. 

109. (a) (ft) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be m 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether f or by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, 

111. Since what and who are also relativesy but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quiBj qidd, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. rvi.] fe^ Who, what, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knounng, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, nums id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt whethei 

I ought to give you that advice. 



8 Obs, In a dependent sentence, nwm is 'whether^* and does not p^ceasaril) 
imply that vhe answer 'no Ms expec ted. If, however, the answer *na* ts ex- 
pected, num should be used, not ne. 



§ 19, 116-119.] DOVBLB QUESTIONS. 47 

-(h) QusBsieras ex me, ncnne putaretn, &c., You had tit- ' 

ftftred of me whether I did not think, &c, 
(c) Qvis es 1 — Nescio, quis sis. 
118. Vocabulary 17. 

To inquire, quferSre, quesTr, que^t. 

Of (after inquire), ex (with ablai.). 

To say, dlcCre, dix, diet. 

Well = rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com, gentL 

Like, similis, is, e {dot.). 

Wolf, liipus, i, m. 

1 don't know whether, I almost >haud scio an, or neido an (wUh sub' 

think, I am not sure that— not, i junet.)» 
Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
cumes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
don't know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.*^ Balbus has not come, dsfar as I knoio.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un. 
done to finish*' the business to your satisfaction,^ I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who'®' have inouired oi 
Balbu?. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use o/" » an ' in sirigle questtans* 

118. (a) (b) In double questions ^whether' is to be translated 

By utrum, nwrn, or the appended ne; ^or^ by an, 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer * ru> ' is 
expected. 

119. (c) {d) (e) But in dependent questions 'whether* is 
often untranslated, and ^or' translated by an, anne,. or the ap- 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBLE Q^ITESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
n)t a common practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the (^her jyossibilUyj which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty, 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously abrntrd g 
80 that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. Tlie 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * thejiJ 

(/?) This use of *an* is often found in replies! between which and tha 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in hand scio, 
or nescio an ; duhito an ; incertum est an ; qu/ero an ; consulo an ; for si- 
tan (fors sit an), &c. {Hartung^ Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

tlr * Or Mn questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by avi in a 
proper double question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) TJtrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours 7 
(ft) Permultum interest, uirum perturbatione aliquSL animi 
an consul to et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mindy or deliberately and pur* 
posely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum. 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 
uncertain, 

(d) Quseritur unusne eit mundus an plures, It is a ques- 

tion whether there is one world or more. 

(c) Servi liberinc sint quid refert ? What does it signify 
whether they are slaves or free ? 

(/.) iln* turn quoque est utilis (iraoundia) ? Is (passion^ 
ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difference is there 1 what > 
difference does it make? ( *1^^^ ^°'^'^«^^ 



• Ik the following passage tue suppressed alternative is so obvious, that im 
night introduce the question by * or.- Cur misereare potius quam feras opem« 
H id facere possis7 an sine misericordii liberales esse ncn possumusi Why 
tofdd you pityy rather than assist them if you can ? Or, is U impossiblefw us to 
oe liberal wWumt pitying f 



^ 20. 128, 124.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 49 

There is no difference, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), £gre. 

To drink, bibCre, bib, bibit 

Wine^ vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, as, f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, i, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alterum, Crm. alteiYus, Ac 

Or not (often without a verb, as ^ ^^ ^ ^^„^^^ ^3^^,y ^ ^^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ qu^UmM. 

ble question), ) 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when ike^ 
are principal verbs, 

124. May; perf. "MiGwr (permission). Licet,^ it is permitted. 



. b By tucne the questions are joined coprdatwdy^ by an nan adveraaJtivdy, In 
necnt therefore the question is made, as it were, <me; and no opinion of the 
^ieaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
wure probable than the other {Hand).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with neciu than with annon : the only instance of necne in a dirett question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt hoBc tua verba, necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
iependent questions. 

* jEtemus, without beginning or end, * eternal* Sempiiemus is ^ever- 
^asting* * perpetual;* 'eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. Sempitemus is therefore the right ' 
word here. 

* Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by human law (positive, customary, oi 
traditional): fas est, it is permitted by divine law (including the law of 

3 



50 MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. [§ 20, 125| 126 

Pees, (mhi) ire licet, / may go. 

(Hbi) ire licet, thou mayest go. 
&c. 
Peef. {ndhi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(tibi) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone. 
&c. 
126, Can ; perf. Could (power, possibility). Possum,* ean., 
atn able* 

Pees, (ego) facere possum, lean do it. 

{tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, J could have done it. 

(tu) &cere potuisti, thou couldst have done it. 
&c. 

128. Ought ; should (duty, propriety). < ^^ ® ' * ^j^ ^ 

Pees, (me) facere oportet' < ^ ^ > (ego) facere debeo. 

( (it) ) 

(te) facere oportet < fs * f /^u) facero debes. 

^ ^ *^ < to do (i7) ) ^ '^ 



oonMcicnce): concessum est, U U permitted^ comprehenda both as a general 
expression. 

* Or^ queo : carmot, nequeo (Inf. quire^ nequirt^ like eo), Psstum relates to 
the ability of the doers queo to the feasibility {to him) of the iking to be done, 
PoeauTrif I can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , I can do it, becauae 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; J am in a condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying th&t possum denotes subjective^ queo objec- ■ 
iipe possibility : or (in DcfderUin^a words) possum qtumtUative^ queo qualUaJtive 
poflsibility. Doderleln observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo^ but (like quia- 
quam and uUua) only in negative propositions : that Is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Neeeaae est, expresaea necessity; oportet, duty or propriety ; opua est, advisa- 
gleness. Debeo is the corresponding peraonal form to oportet, as indigeo to opua 
pai. Oportet expresses the moral claim ; debeo, the moral obligation of a pir- 
Ucvlar peraon to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
'to have/rof»' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Ddderlein is inclined 
to refer it with ddnlia, to jeo, itisoi, to toant, 

9 Or, I ahould do {U\ ) 

T/um ahouldaf lo (its. l 



^ 20. 127-182.] HAT, MIGHT ; CAN, CO0U>. 51 

127. Psnv.\me) facere i I ought to have ) . v - , , . 

oportuit \ done {it) | l^o; »cere jeoui. 

(te) facere oportuit \ ^^'£(2) \ ('«> <'^°«'« '^^^"•«''- 
(fl) Or, with the subjunctive governed by * trf ' omitted ; 

{ego) faciam oportet,*^ I ought to do (it). 

(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 0:^ May, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet, possum, 
oportet, or deheo, &c. • 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possiUUty of 
wliich is granted hy the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

( may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When ' may ' = } may possibly, > lated by fieri 

C '^f^yfor anything I know, j potest ut 

X {Fieri potest ut fallar, J may be deceived.) 

180. The perf. infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing 
duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to ben^ranslated by 
the pres, infinitive. 

That Is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty^ 
Ac, and the pre». infin. marks the time relaHvdy to thai verb. If it in 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
ofj the per/, infin, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] OCT* May,' ^ might,' sometimes mean 'can,* 

* couU,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] (Kr The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, dtc, refer. 
When the infin. perfect ToUows * ought,' ' ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servire, servlvi, servltum (dot,). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, Sg, act. 



n Legem brevem esse oporiety A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum amee oportet^ non mea, You ought to love me^ not merely thingt 
•clanging to me. 



53 APPOSITION. [§21.1 ^\3-l 86 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus, a, um. * 

Chaste^ castus, a, um. 

Moral, sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSro, fud, fCs. 

For = in behalf of, pro (governs ablat.). 
Country =s country of one's birth, > p^tria ae f. 

ot citizenship, > * ' 

To snatch away, take away, eripCre, enpu, crept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i etfpCre 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical *ffun^ in an interrogative sentence is used to. 
indicate that * on ' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I oughts to have done t No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that** my life^vsras not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 
§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub. 
Btantive (without a prepoeiUon) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. * Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.* 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. etfler the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive o/* which it is spoken. 



i Ots. The person /rom whom is put in the dot This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The pluper/. must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to \.he 
SHe qf as/dng. 



J 21. 137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (6) If the substantlTe of which it is spoken be/^mmtiM, tha/em. 
firm should be chosen for the substantive in appoHHon, whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a Unmiy^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is tfuruia^ 
though a rule that is not cdvxxya observed.) 

139. {d) The English *a«,' * vAen,' ^for^* standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Lktin substantive placed in apposition. 

140. {Eng.) The city of Rome. The island qf Cyprus. 
(Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex. 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations, 

{Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 
teacher. 
Philosophia magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 
of wjorals. 
(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii, the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
ly lightning, 
{d) iEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus^ 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142* VOCABULAKT 20. 

To take, cXp^re, lo, c$p, capt 

King, rex, rdgis, to. 

Philosophy, philosophia, sb, /. 

Inventor, inventor, Orid ; inventrlx, Icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri; magistra, sb. 

Manners, morals, character, mores, um, m. 

Discipline, disciplina, e, /. 

Frugality, frugalitas, atis, /. 

Parent, genitor, Oris ; genitnx, icis. 

Athens, AthSnie, Srum, /. 

Branch-of-leaming, doctrfna, sb, /. 

Maker, causer, effector. Oris ; efTectrix, Icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive evvita»t in appoai- 
lion to it in the singular; *Carmonen»ea^ qua est longe firmissima totius pro- 
vincSa dcittu.' Ces. BeU. Civ. ii. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-146 

Wisdom, sapientia, bb,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, sSnex, senis, O, plur, senum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, Yblu, 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, d«l8re, aeldr, delfit 

Treaty, fcBdus, J5ris, n. 

To renew, renovare, av, at. 

Exercise 21. 

143. Apiolffi, a town of the Latins (Lakni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call™ Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b). ' I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium« has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities ' 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



^ 22. Nominative after the verh. — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that u 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing, &c.p the accusative of the 
^owmn is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. (h) If the ace. is omitted before the infin.^ the noun or pBrti« 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



" H^ * WovJd* or ^used to^ may be considered as signs of tlie Jmpctfai 
tf>\cehdX^ would aay { lued to toy.) >^ PluraL 

^ Inter Romam Laviniamque urbos. 
^ StudU et dcffiderii. 



§22. 147-150.] NOMIMATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 55 

147. {c) After verbs of declaring, &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes^ but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the tn/En. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene* 
raUy attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fiU, in rus, esse being omitted. 

] 19. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am accustomed to he (I 
can he) at leisure. 
(h) Vult \ *^' ^^^ Principem, ) ^^ ^j^ ^ ^^ ^^^ . ^^ 
( esse princeps, ) 

Ait i ** esseparatem, ) ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
( esse* paratus,^ ) 
Facturos"^ pollicentur, They promise to do it, 
150. Vocabulary 21. {Oi Apposition-Verls,'^) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, evadgre, evas, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatus. 

Tc be elected or chosen, elxgi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^, ^^^^^ 

to an office), J 
To be bora, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habgri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, videri, visus.*' 

To be rendered, reddi, redditus. 

An orator, orator. Oris, m. 



4 Sentiendi et decUrandi, 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after velU, 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except Bkerfateri, dicert^ optiutH, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

I Bentley says : * ait esse paratum ' " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

« But the participle of the fut, ace. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
ftU. infin, is sometimes aUracted^ especially in poetry. * Vitura et quamvis 
Qunquam speraret Ulixen.* Propert, ii. 7. 45. * VcrUuraque rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat, TJieb. i. 347. So with other predicates. ' Rctulit Ajax | E»»e 
Jo vis pronepoaJ ^ Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocensj ' Senait medios de- 
aopauM in hostes,* <&c. (K.) 

▼ By appoMition-verba are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate: 
tot require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaition to the subject {the 
pom, to verb) than governed by the verb. 

^ To {Appear must be translated by videriy when it means to aeem; by ofpar 
*ere, when' it means to came into eight ; to be seen ; to he evident. 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [^2l\. \bl, Wl'^ 

A poet, poeta, s, m. 

. To be wont, or accustomed, sblere, solitus lum. 

To desire, cupCre, cupiv, capit. 

To have rather, malle, mau, 

Rich, dives, divxtis. 

To begin, coepisse s incipSre, cSp, cept.^ 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (with AU.), 

To cease, leave of^ desinSre, desii, desit 

Timid, timid us, a, um. 

To go on, continue, pergere, perrex, perrect. 

By accident, casu. * 

Exercise 22. 

15] . I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform' 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a. h, c. d.) When esse, dec, having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



« Coepi has only the tenses derived from the per/. Casptua eat is used for 
Its per/, before paas. inJinUivea. So deaittu eat (ceased), ^hough more rarely. 
( Zumpt.) When he adds that the perf.^ pluperf.^ and/tti. per/, have respectively 
the meanings of the prea.^ imperf.j and aimple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taVen, for: (1) In many passages ccspi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requirea one of the perfect, 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. Ccepi is regularly joined only 
vith the infin. t ineipio with {injin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
tojpi dwells more on the action begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
^egUmxng that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun ailer esse either remainE in the 
accus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) Expddit honas esse vohis, It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heaiis, They may he happy (if they pleaae). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral. 

(d) MM negligenti esse non licet,* I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat.^ and often used w^*h « 
sentence as their subject,) 

It Is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot. of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person is 
known). 

It is given, jatur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prOdest, profuit, Ac. 

It is- injurious, hurtful, nttcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuridsus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted* to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It in not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. - There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good -health ? 



y The ^en. and aJblUU. are never attracted in this way. We may not say: 
Interest CiceronU esse doqutntia .** * damnor a noUnte esse bono,* (K.) 
» * Per quam non licet ease negligentem* (sc. miht), (Catull.) 
• Adjectives in onuj {\i)Untu8f idua^ denote being full of what the root e» 
piesses. 
o Let-it-be-permitted to us. 
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I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise 
Voa ought not to have heen^^ neutrfd. 



vm. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 



168. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in^fovy toiihy &c. 

157. Almost every substantiye that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost ont nation with it, may in Latin be expressed by the gad- 
ftre, no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genUive is joined atMbtUivdy to its substantiye, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjtctvoe^ another for want of an a^jectiye would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where loe use the g-ent^ive or the preposition 'of with a substantive^ 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree^ 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are vndefinUe numeraU and demonHraHve pronoun: 
They are only used as qucuv^substantioee (governing the gen.) in the 
nom. and ace. singular. 

</?) The following are peculiar phrases: id temporis, at that timt: id 
etatis, of (fiat age ; quid setatis 7 of what age 1 

161. (a) Gratia beneficU,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

lierum Sabinarum injuriae, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus JiMf Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in fiis 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(b) Res aliencB, The affairs of others {or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia. The royal cause ; or, The 



« * The genitive is avbjective^ when it denotes that which does something 
or to which something belongs : it is objective, when it denotes that which ii 
the object of the feeJing or action spoken of. The abjective genitive uauaUy fol- 
¥>W8 the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 
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king's cause. Timor exiernus, Fear from withatU ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure, Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus bpni, 
More good. Quid novi? (what of new? ^ 
What new thing ? what news ? 

(Obs. Bonii malif novi, falsi, are used as substantives afler 
these neiUers.) 

162. Vocabulary 23. 



Gratitade, 


gratia, bb,/. 


Benefit, fiiYOur, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


bnus, eris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


levis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga, 8B,/. 


Labour, 


labor, Cris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira,aB,/. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo 
tion,) 


' I fraL:g6re, fr^g, fract (literaUy to break). 


Care, 


cura, •,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, urn. 


Affair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficili8,is,e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


Of Abdera, 


Abderites.* 


Advantage = profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; ccp, capt 


Replies; says he. 


inquit (always following a word or two 
of the reply). 


Compassion, pity, 


misericordia, ae,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much. 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



* Names from one's naivDe town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, a;) ; 
{bus with I (from towns in to, hem) ; as, G, atis (from towns in %m). From 
Chruk nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change ot 
root) ; also in itea^ e/e», idteas and in au9 from a. Those from towns of (Treoft 
urigin^ but not in Greece^ usually end in inu; (Z.) 

t I^lue, pluriBf only in the sing, Plur. plurea, plural G. pZuKtcm, d(k 
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How much. quantum. 

Much, xnultum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut tubgt.). 

No time, nihil tempbris. 

^ Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is nol 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
A re there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care ol 
other people's affairs is difficult'. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, ' 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'« says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some'^* who 
lost much time. 



J 25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis. 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses some individuals consid- 
ered as pmrtM of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as whichf erery, eachy botfL 
9omey <&c., with ordinal numerals, comparaiivesy and superlatives. 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.*^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (b) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a courUry of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with jnan 
understood.' 

16S. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a gen,, 



9 Utpossim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning fromf oiU qj^. 
VTU/ngat (e, inter, de), instead tf by the genitive. '* 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen,, but with the other 
Bubstantive* 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing leith it, and 

deicribing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It maybe used attrUmtiveb/ or predicaiively; as an adjective, that Isi, 
to the substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical^ the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est» (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After optu est^ an English substantive is often translated by apo*- 
tioe participle. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom, to the verb sum , 
or the ace, before esse. 

f::^In this construction the verb sum yrill agree, of course, with 
its rum. 

In the former, it is always in the ^ird person sing. ; opus being its 
real nom. 

173. {Eng.) r I have need of food. ^ 
{Lot,) J (1) There is a business to me with food {ahl, without prep.) 

\or(2) i l*'ood is ^ business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with Tieuter pronouns and ad 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? ^ how many are you 7 
There are very many ofyou^ = you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, := who are few. 

When ^qf* with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu' 
ral nvmera* or superlative^ the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spite of * <2/**.k 

175. [C. XIX.] O" * Ofyouy ^of us^ are not to be translated after hjow many^ 
or other numerals^ when the whole party are spoken of. 



I Opus est {it ts a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek hyof 
ifTTi Tivosy thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
Lusiness is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of /o &« necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the abloHvs 
prevailed. Plauius uses even the accusative, as if i/ were the object required .• 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such worcVa, whether the pronoun expresses more^ 
or no more, than the numeral. 
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When ofttM^qf youy are omitted, the verb will be of iXiid first and sec 
and pers. respectlTely. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consuluni, 

One of the consuls. Graecorum oratorum prastan 

tissimus, The best of the Grecian orators, 
(h) Plato totlus ChracuB doctissimusy Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece, 
(c) Hordeum est frugum molUssimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
. ,v ( Vir summo ingeniOy»^ A man of the greatest ability. 
^ ' \ Vir exceUenHs ingenii, A man of distingubhed ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 

of words ? 
(/) ProperaVj'^ opus est. It is necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 

Of some things we have need of a great many 
>^ examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum ; g. utiius. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utrinsque. 

Anotner ; one (of two things), a > ^^^^^ ^^^^^ alteram; g. alterius. 
second ; one more, > 



1 According to the Grerman grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanent^ the 
sM. a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : *^ Murena 
mediocri ingenioy sed magno atudio rerum veterum, nvultcB industruB et magni 
laboris fuit." * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char- 
aeter.* Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentiallyy and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity!' Was his ingenium (the in'bom 
^ower of his mind) a less permanent quality than his industria? Zumpt says • 
With eAie, Cicero seems to prefer the abV 
■" Pruperarc is used of ^praiseworthy haste for the attainment of r purpose t 
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Of Miletus, MilesiuB (162, e). 

Oreek, Grsecus, i, m. 

Roman, Romanus, 1, m. 

To predict, foretell, praedicere, diz, diet. 

EoUpse, defectio, Onls,/. 

Sun, sol, sSlis, m. 

Body, corpus, corporis, ii. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. polio, Onis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, com,getuL 

Immense, ingens, ingentls. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

LemnoB, Lemnos," iff, » 

To find, discover, invenlre, ven, vents reperlre, reUiru 

repert.o 
Custom, consuetudo, iiii8,y. 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), natura, as,/. 

Money, (often argentum, i, n. silver). 

To draw away, avtfcare, Sv, St. 

Connection, coi\junctio, Qnis,/. 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- } f jjjgg gj f 
ness), > » » • 

^ { making haste, ^ properato. 

There i§ need qf} deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature facto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thalesi* 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says {aU'*) 



festinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pro forUi, 
forwards)^ as inferos, exterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

B Greek nouns in 09 of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or vm, 

• ' InveniOf properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion ol 
to find: reperiOf like tofindautBudi todirnxnoer^ implies that the thing found was 
before hid^ and was sought for with pains.' (D.). CrombU observes that tnve- 
nire is the proper word for the faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding v>hat$ i. e. without an occuaaitM after 
tt He quotes from CiceHf^ 'vigdre, sapere, tnventrd, meminlsse,* a passage 
trhich plainly proves that vnoenire does not exclude the notion of searching, 
doughy it does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, 5tis. 

4 Fari is to talk f use articulate speech : loqui, to speak or talk (opposed tu 
kt<;9re, to be silent) ; dicere is to say^ the transitive form of loqui. As distin- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense siz6 found in the 
island of*'' Ler/iiids ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man ol 
no honour. vWhat need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (Wej 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we hay& 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verre« 
used to say'* that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to^^ draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are there 
of you ?^ I will ask how many there ^Teofthem, 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the The rest of the 

way. work, 

media via, reliquum opus, 

mediae viae, reliqui operis, 

&c. &c. 

5o, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universji 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the ertd of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to pontiony are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives a^eeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end^ middle, wihole, top, <&c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives." 



fished from loqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from . 
ajOy dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the as 
Bcrtion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say = / assert, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Jnquit (which Dd" 
derlein derives from injicit, throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an 
^ther, and also the objections which we suppose another to make. (Bentley ) I» 
ts also used in a vehement re-assertiom ('one, one I sat/). 

» The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from of^er things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summtU' mons 
Is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not however, always, c g. * sapientia prima* {Hor.\ and, * In hac insula 
"jetremd est fons aquae dulcis,' &c {Cic. Verr. 4. 118.) 
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180. Vocabulary 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out of, 
A thousand, 

To survive, 

Three hundred. 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master =: * master of a house,' 

* owner of any property,' slavos 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some — others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Neither— nor. 



Alpes, ium, /. 

frigtlB, tfris, n. 

nix, nivis, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, -— 

numerare, Sy, St. 

ex (ablat.). 

mille Winded, in sing. In plur. nlilia 
ium, iDU9,t <&c.) 

superesse, superfui {dot.), 

trScenti, se, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, ffi, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, 8B, m. 
^ dominus, i, m. ; furua^ t, m. is a nuutvr 
> only in relation to his eerKuuif an 

lana, se, f, 
niger, gra, grum. 
albus, a, um. 
alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, O. solius. 
chameleon, ontls, or 5nis, m. 
SlSre, alu, alit or alt. 
flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by i>ec or 
neque." 



. Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us. have swomX The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as®> their master, 



« 3IiUe the adj. is indeclinable. 

« * Nee and Tuque stand before cither vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. RSd- 
ole says : Mn good writers nee is found usually only before consonafUa; rufu* 
oefore vowels.' - But merely taking the sxamples as they are given in Broder'k 
Grammar, we have from Cicero, *nee sibi nee alter!;' * n6^i«« naufragio neque 
Incendio ;* * nee hominum ;* ' ne^e perfringi.' 
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Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is th« 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Genitive continued. {Gen. after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledgey recoUecHont 
feary participation, and their opposites ; together with verhals in 
ax, and many of those that express ftilness or emptiness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incompUte meanings and may be compared 
with transitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjec- 
tively. 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjective^ 
where its relation to the adjective might be exprespsd by *with 
respect to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii iramemor, Apt-io- 
forget a favour. Rei maritlmse peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. Magnse urbis capax, Able 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens. Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {C(BS.). Fidissima tui {Virg.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ot?.). 



» Potus, fis. " Potio is the act of drinJcmg^ and that on which this action is 
performed ; a draught ; a liquid mcallowed : potut is drinking^ and drink in itaeij 
without reference to the action.** (R.) 

^ And in Tacitus^ who has : vetus regnandi, summus severitatUt Ac 
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196. VOCABULAKY 
To hate, 



26. 



Odissex (with tenses denvt»a duid Lhf 
perfect). 

yirtas,fitifl,/. 
. contentio, Onis, f, 

ventas, atis, /. 

philosophuB, i, m. 

gioriOsus, a, um. 

J0CU8, i, m. 

dubitare,y Sv, it. 

suscipere, cSp, cept. 

Yta. 
r ne — quidem, (with the word the eren be* 
} longs to between them ; ne jdco qwif 
( dem, not even in jest.) 
r nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
) not to agree with nihil but with the 
C substantive after mtt.) 
To take in good part, to receive ) boni consttlere,* sulu, salt ; in bonam 
fiiTourably. ) partem accipCre. 

(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 

Mindful, mSmor, ttris. 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, immemor, bris. 

Negligent, careless of, inatten 



Courage. 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate, 

To underta&e, 

[n>8uch-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but, 



tive to, 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of. 



J negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiQsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf., pluperf.j and/w/. perf. are respectively used ./br (that 
Is where wt should use) the pre«., imperf.^ and nmpU fut. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple emotumt and operationM of the mind, which 
are computed the moment they exist. The moment I do Ao/e, I hopt hated ; the 
moment I do know, I haxt known, 

7 Dubitare, to heaiJUUe^ is generally followed by inf, 

* So, squi boni {or sequi bonique) facere, to take in good part, to he tatigfied, 
Lncri faoere, to turn to accounts to get the credit of. In boni comndere^ boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, consrdere being used in its first sense 
{according to Riddle) of ' to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conao, from which cenaeo is derived. Doderlein 
thinks eon-atdere meant originally * to sit down* (from the same root as coMum, 
ie{-la, and perhaps «o2-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
herx) ; so that boni coTisidas = bene considas or acqfuiescas. It occurs in Cluint.| 
Sen., Ac, not, I believe, in Cicero. 



88 rn£ genitive. [§26. l^ft 

A D rtner 5 consors,* tis (properly adj., one who har 

^ ' (the same lot). 

A lover of, attached to, amans, tis; diligens/ tls. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

jv^ Exercise 27. 

186« All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirouji 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. ^ We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to« hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a'manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



■ Sociiu, * a companion ;' * associate ;' * member of the same society ;' ' sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consort, 
Cometf 'companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Conaortet fortuna eadem, aocioa labor idem ; 
Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mehsa aodaUt 
Vir comis multos cornice* sibi junglt eundo. 
Com-it-es, con. and ' i/,' as in supine of eo. 

• Amare expresses the affection ofUnt; dUigere (properly y to du)o$e apart) the 
preference of one object to another. J[f therefore any thing of deliberate c&omi 
or preference is to be expressed, dUigere should be used. 

b Censors. Sociua would imply that they shared the same foil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation. 

• Diligens with gen.^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
In the next sentence, a7nan«, because, though patriotism should be a principlt; 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

i Say : < that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

• A consequence f not a purpose. 
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\ § 27. The Genitive continued, 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

(To make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(5) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for bribery, 
{Lai.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng.) To prefer a charge of immjoralUy against a 
man, 
{Lat,) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

{d) {Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188, VOCABULAEY 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 

Tenacious, tenax, acia. 

Capable of containing, capax, acis. 

V^thont, expers, tis (ex, par§). 

Accused of, reus t (from rea). 

In hi^^ absence, ' absens, tis {adj. agreeing with ffie 9uba,'y. 

ambitus, i^s, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there* 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu ib, 
' to bring an accusation about Jus can- 
vassing .•* and then, as * reum facere 
de moribua Ms * to accuse of immoral' 
itijf* so to accuse him de ambitu is * to 
accuse him of improper^ illegal can- 
vassing,' i. e., of bribery, 
res or pecuniae repetundse j or repetun- 
dsB alone ; jrrofperly things or moneys 
to be claimed back, 
vis ff {vioUme), 
impietas, Stis, /. 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

AsfMiuIt, 
Impiety, 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed hjM. with de : 
• Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.* 

f '* Reos appcllo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis* 
ceptatur ; sic enim olim loquebantur." {Cie, De Orat, 2. 43.) From ike olim 
It is plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

f Vis, vis, — , vim, vi j vires, virium, Ac. Gen. vis in The., but very 
rare. 
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To prefer a cbarge against, reum facCre. 

To Infonn, certiorem facCre ) fee, &ct. 

To learn, discCre, didic. 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

FuU, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
aa«'> boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to^^ inform Csesar oi 
my design. X I fear that he will not«^ inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would* ^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with""* 
CsBsar. There is no one but'^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He warns* us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*^ deny that virtue is productive ol 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued, 

190. (a) Such a substantive as 'property ^ duty, part, marky dec, 
is often omitted in Latin after * to he ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genidte governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qfficium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



k Nan is 'not.** hand is ^eertairdy not^ *9urdy Twt^ used especially with 
ftdjectivta^ adverba, and imperaonal verba. 

I ' Anyf* after expertj must be translated by omniBy * aU,* 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise ua to do (or not to do) some 
thing, it takes ace. with infin. (not ut ne). 
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there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this con 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases Bxe; Ui§ charaderUHc of; U is incumberU onfU i§for 
(the rich^, Ac.,) i iiianot every one who ; any man may ; U demands or 
requires s U hetrays^ skowsj Ac, ; U belongs to. 

When the adjective is of on« termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(* It is viisei* not * sapiens eti^ but ^sapsaOis «•<.') 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the gen. in Lat— * It is madness^* *dementue eaV 

193. {b) These genitives are used in the same way with/oeerc^ JUrif haberi^ 
dtici, 

194. (c) Verbs of accttsing, condemning^ acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun^ it stands in the 
accusatvDe. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine^ or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen„ the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. {d) The puniahment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen,^ and often in the ace, with ad, 

199. (e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen, . 

verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a neut 
pronoun, SaUust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei; de rs 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is b 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est. 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great ahilities. CujuS' 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremse est dementias. It 
is the height of madness. Susb ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domin-> 
^'. ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : ' tr have one's hands full.' 
1 When memini and recordor signify 'to make mention of,* memini takes 
ihe^in., or ablat. with de; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the oo& 
of afM^aon, except in the sense of remembering him aa a contemporary, (Z.) 
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(b) Tempon cedere semper sapientis est habitum. It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecunits repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(«) Wisereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prcsterito- 
rum. To remember past events : meminisse henejicia, 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
'/) Si wZ me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, ia 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To Accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge fal.ely, ^ get UP-S > ,„gj„„,j - g, 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postuIare,« av, at. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember \ meminis8e,P r^ordaji,** also to make 

C mention of. " ^ ,v ^*^- 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. ""%. x ' 

To remind, put in mind of, admttnere, commonere, ui, Ytltm. 

rp , J J misergri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

^ ^' I cKre. 

To condemn, damnare," condemtiSre, av, at. 



^ Incusare is * to accuse^* but no^ in a court of justice. 

» Properly, * to pretend a thing against a man.* 

» Literally, ' to demandj* i. c. for punishment. 

»■ With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, x.) Imperat, memento ; 
P^ mement5te). 

<» Meminisse is, * to retain iri my recollection,* ' to remember : ' reminiaci is, * to 
fecaU a thing to mind,* ' to recollect : ' recordari is, * to recall a thing to mindf 
and dwell upon ike recollection of it.* (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is * to show compassion,* misereri, * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which car* 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

• Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (cr 
wnte) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Adienion, Atheniensis (162, t\ 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbaru?, i, m. 

To live for the day. forgetful, that > .^ ^^^^ ^-^g^^ 

is, of the morrow, > 
tt is agreed upon, it is an allowed > con-t-t t 

fact, ) 
Superstition, superstitio, onis,/ 

Feeble, imbecillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, av, fit. 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 
To persist, perseverare, av, fit. 

Error, error, Sris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Snis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, dnis,/. 

A Christian, christianus, i, n. 

Injury, injuria, bb,/. 

Ad vers! ty, res ad versse. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

, Exercise 29. 

, 202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It require* great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man toho can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises^ 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. Hstle was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was aoquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It ia Uie duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he Avill not*^ easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, it stands together as a conatsteni truth.. 
4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. {Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interesVand r&fert (it concerns or is important) j 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive (with or without ace.) or (/}) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, illudj 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or {d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. 
with interest OT refert; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
jHfssessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostrd, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. 
{magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {muUum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, &c.). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
^reat importance to the credit of the stale. 

204. {h) These impersonals, pudet,.piget, pcenitet, tadet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What eau3C9 Ouftding may also be a verb (in the infinitive^ or in an 
indicative clause with quod, or a avbjunetive one with an interrogative 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti retpublica inter sit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that all our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 

(or, What does it signify to us ?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civil atisi, It is of great im* 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



• To be explained perhaps by reference to cattedy gratid. It seems to bf 
uruved that these are (as Priacian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Tor. Phorra. iv. 6, 11 . — Datum isse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id refert 1 
Cy*. Magni, Demipho. Rgfert = rei fert^ for ' ad rem fert * or confert. 
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lUud m%k magni interest, te trf videam, It is ofgreai 

consequence to me that I should see you, 
Vestrd interest^ commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes* 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
radesy that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
(h) Ijgnavum pamitehit aliquando ignavia. The slothful 
man wUl one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stuUiticB mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Tsedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Tsedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you; I am vexed at myself. 
107. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, refert; the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest of,** 



a pronoun ; principally in qidd rtfert 7 
what does it signify 1 what difference 
does it make 9 and nihil r^fert, H is 
of no consequence, or makes no dii. 
ference. 

1 am sorry for, vexed at, piget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) ^^^^ ^^ 

satisfied with, > 

I am ashamed of, pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at; am weary or > ^^^^^ ^^. ^^^ j pertasum est. 
tired of, > 

' instar ; an old subst. signifying a mod'l 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitive. It should only be used 
of equality in magrdtudt^ real or figu- 
rative. 
S ergo, governing and following xhdgen*. 
X tive. It is the Greek ipyto, 
donSre, av, at. 
corona, »,y. 
aureus, a, um. 

Exercise 30. 



Like ; equal to ; as good as. 



On account of, 

To present. 
Crown, 

Solden, 



208 



(What are the various ways ol translating vhether-^ir?] 

What difierpnce does it make to Caius, whether he 
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driiiks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one*^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of greaf 
importance to me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. X We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity' (p. 14. 15, a). 
[ will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (tJiem) all. That (Ule) one' day was tc 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
5 30. The Dative. (Dative toith Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeable" 
fiess, usefulness, JUnesSy facility y &c. (with iheir opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive vtrithout any essentia, 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens; 
apt us, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad witli the 
acc» of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximut (nearest), take dot,, but sometimes the aceu$ 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > ^ 

sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



' Suaoia ard dtdeia are **wed:' the former especially sweet to die sense oi 
mvlliTifir^ the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and flguraiivel^ 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, um. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dot.), 
Like, similis,* is, e ; aupcrl, similiimofl. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,« paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^ y 

tent with, ) —* ^ » 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus." 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable ) ^fg^^i^ a jg g, 

¥dth, 5 

Surviving j superstes,b itis ; used sutfitantivcly, « 

C survivor, 

(The following are often followed by * od ' to express d^jmrpott or 
objectffor which, &c.) 
Bom, hatus, partic, of nascor. 

Convenient; of character, obliging, commodus,« a, um. 



like our 'tweet.* JueunduSy that which directly causes jmj and delight. OnituB^ 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Amomus^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sightf though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectant gustarUem ; siuivia odore ; 
Jueujida exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : qnas vUa placent loca, amoena vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amcBnum is not ' quod amorem prsstat,' but Is a sjrDoopc 
for animcmum^ as CanuBruB for ComTiunus, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ SimUtB takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exci^tion ; but to express, Wet me^ him, &c. (1. e. equal to\ the gen, 
should be used : 

Ille tui simUis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tihi mmilisy &ciem qui servat eandem. 
X Similis expresses mere resemblance : eequalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality ; par, mutual amgruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 
, 7 Alienus also governs the aJ)l., and especially with ab. * In the sense of dis* 
meUned, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

« Hostis, properly a stranger; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Jnimicus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally. Amicus, iniTnieus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as sudi generally 
take the <2a<. *^ 

•• Also to be impUealed cr concerned in (a conspiracy, dc.) ; an thjeet (oi 8ii» 
Melon). 

b JBUquallis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
1 gen., when it signifies a * contemporary.' (Z.) 
• Commodus (from con* moduB)^ commensurate with. 
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InconycnJBDt, unsuitable^ incommoduf , a, am. 

Pit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, seiriceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, procUvis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tia 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, ae,/. 

Lust, Jbido, inis,/. 

Age sz time of life, letas, tatis,/. 

{Ejig,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to king§ with peaearUa^ 

{Lai,) Common to kings with peasants 

Exercise 31. 

^Should invmire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.) 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it^s very inconsistent' with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death ia 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not*' useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.** V Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those**'*' of- 
others. He says that he is not* chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



• Idontua expresses a natural Jiiness actually existing, but that requires to be 
obaervedf made available^ or (if spoken of a person) eaUed forth, AptuM ( =: con- 
venienter jiinctus) expresses actual fitness^ now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

\ ) Idoneua necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptu* 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be aOed upon. 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person, 
describes aJUmss that may never be observed or caUed forth: aptus, a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forthy and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
'deOy as vUrcneus from uitro, (D.)] 

A Nostri, gen, pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There b no one but»> thinks it inconsistent 
«vith your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,' are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (jg^')- I will strive to discover what is"^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those oi 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those **> of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he'^^ not have spent*®* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato" than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (wa) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hU understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hut^^ take these things ingoodpart,^ 
I will strive that nobody** may pity me.«f Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*** into a very rfe- 
Ughlful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person tOyfor^ or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with * Cakavid and go on with * than Pompey.' 

I *No* even Balbus is.' i Miseret, noimiaereH, See 201, r. 



BO TME DATIVE. [§ 31. 210-222 

216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; o\ 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 
and 5efng angry, &c. 

217. CCr Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace, 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediate^ the 
da<. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepotition»f etcfn, ui^ 
and sometimes ad. 

(b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvaatage, ^vo, lado^ deUdOt 
and qfendo govern the cux, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify comTtiand^^ rego and gubtrno govern the acc^ 
tempera and moderor the ace. or do^. 

220. Tempero and moderor with the tfa/. are *to moderate,^ ' re- 
r^ram within proper limits :' in the ace. ' to direct ' or ^govern.' 
Temperare ah aliqu& re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum BBtemitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity, 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

toith man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 

of both of them together. 

(b) Libris me delecto, / amuse myself toith books, Offendit 

neminemy He offends nobody, Haec Isedunt oculum, 
These things hurt the eye, Fortuna fortes ad-jSvat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling. Tempe. 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injuriflL, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition In English.) 
Advise, suadere.! suas^ suas. 



* Jubeo takes ace. with in/in. It may be followed by ut^ with ntbj. if used 
«b9olutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
» Manere (properly, to make a man think of wmethins^. D.) calls Us aitenttov 



^n. 222.] 

Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 



TAB DATIVE. 



Bi 



i credere, credid, credit ; (also to enH lu^. 
I with accua, of what is erUnuted), 

imp?rare, av, at. 

placSre, placu, placit. 

displicere. 
5 invidere, vld, vis (it may also have occul 
( of the thing grudged), 
C auxiliari ; subvenlre, ven, vent ; succur- 
1 r6re, curr, curs; opitulari, tiubl6vare 
^ and juvare take the accua,^ 

mederi.i 

nttcere, nocu, nocit. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

favere, fav, faut. 

nubSre,™ nups, nupt {properly to vel!). 
( parere (of the habit) obedlre {(jiparticit 
i lar acts), 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscgre, ignov, ignSt. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restit, restit. 

parcCre, pt?perc et pars, pars et parcrt. 
< minari (with accus, of the thvng threai" 
i ened). 

comparare ; conferre,^ tfil, collat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his vnll ; suaderey to his understand' 
ing. Suadere is to aitempt to persuade ; persuadere ia to advise effectually; to 
persuade, 

k AuriUari (to make oneself a man's auxUium), to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youthful^ powerfult active j 
hence) to help (one who is striving, D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support, Opitulari (from opesjy to aid with one*s meansy credit^ re- 
aourcesy a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suheenire (to come-under j i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour, SuJblcvare^ to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alUviatey mitigate^ 
UghUn. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do riot necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to inertase ; enhance, (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the «icA 
person^ or to the operation of the physician; sanare^ to the disease^ or to the 
operation of the medicine, (D.) 

^ Tbbe married is nuptam esse, and we find, nuptam esse cum aliqw, 

■ Coiifsrre (t« bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componere (to 

4* 



SS THB DXTITB. [§ 32. 223, 224 

To oe Migo with, \ ^^' "'"!' ^T"?" ^°^ '^.'^ 

** ' -» ( ,^ re9entment)i both govern datwe. 

To injure, hurt, IsedCre, les, Ises (aoet<«.)> 

To delight, amuse, delectare, av, at {accua,). 

To ofiend, ofTendSre, fend, fens {accu».). 

* He threatata mt toWi death * should be 

In Latin, < threatens death to me.* 

Exercise 33. 
[Which interrog. particle Is to be used when the armper would be 'no ' 7] 
223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^* com 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that** he may 
loam to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from" injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think"* that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows" a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have untoiUingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*"* grudge me my glorv. 



§ 32. Tlie Dative continued, 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtapontum for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that ooriferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious^ 
IS soon as they are brought together : c&nlerjdere^ to institute a dose eomparUon, 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly nmt£ar, and 
Ibrm, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : ' conferre pugnantia, comparare 
tantraria.' 
^ Siuxeiu&re^ because the anger is lasting. 



§ 32. 225-227.] the dative. 88 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
hehe, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad^ in, inter, ob^ 
pr€B, sub, con, govern the dot, 

(P) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
re, super, govern the dat, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of ^ 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfui. 

To be present, adesse,<i adful (hence, to Mland 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- j ^^^^^ 

cial to, S 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to ) pi-jgesae 

command, i 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > pro^esse.- 

vantageous to, 5 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stlt, stit. 

To satisfy, satisfacSre, f^c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, bene&cSre, f^c, fieust. 

To prefer, anteponSre, pbsu, pbsit. 

To reckon one thing ,^, 1. e, ?pogihgb«re, habu, habit 

as inferior to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

4 PrcBBena is used as the participle of adesse, Pr<Bsentem esse expresses an 
immediate audibU or vimble presence ; adease^ presence generally^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An eu)ected guest adeat, when he is uoUhin our walU; 
but to be praxenBf he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adeoae relates 
Ui a peroon or thing to which one is near; interesse^ to an action that one is as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abceae is simply to be abeent ox away; not to he there, Deeaae is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting^ xYiepresence of it missed, because necessary to the oompUto- 
ruooof a thing. Dtficere is the inchoative oidteaoCy aaproficere to prodeaaee. (D.) 

■ Prodeaae drops the d before ttiose parts of »tim that begin with a consonant. 



84 THE DiLTiVh. [§32. 228^22$^ 

£ng. To prefer death to slavery. 

£^ { To rccfron slavery after death {posthabere scrvitutem morti). 
I (Or, as the English.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. 'Better^ when it means ^jn-eferahle,* *more tatisfactan/j' should be 
translated by 9cUiuB.'] 

228. It is wise^' to prefer virtue to all things (transL both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
iays that he was not engaged in the battle, h is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (subvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army Ik I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing'* to honourable conduct. 
How does It happen that all of you* *^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us*'^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
«vere some who*°' preferred death to slavery. 

X 

229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Verbs that take the dat. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacere, jScu, jScit. 

Attend to, consider, ^ ^"witlf '^.T"^' '"""^ ^'^* '" ^'''^^''' "^ 

f antecell?re, cellu(rcryrore); praestare," 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, ) praestit, prsBstit (dot. best toith ante- 
' cellere). 

PjJi < def ic5re,» fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

C ab; to, ad. Also with accus.to desert). 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
» Lei the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

» Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time ?icr,* dc. 
^ So also the other verbs of going before^ or surpassing: ante- or pro- cedent 
currere, -venire, vertere, &c. (prcecedere has only the ace. in prose. Z.) 
c See 227. r. 
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r desp6rare (also with de which governi 
To despair of, J the ablat.t hence desperatuG, given 

i over). 
To make sport "oj^ make merry UUudgre, lus, lus (also followed by tn 

with, mock, ( with accua. or ablaU), 

Pall upon, seize npop (of cares, ) -^.^.^ y e^eslv, et cess, cesslt. 

<&c., assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, prsestOiari, atus." 

Rival, emulate, eemulari, atus.'^ 

Accompany, comitari, atus. 

f praebere or prsBStare se foTtem (the lattet 
To show oneself brave, Ac. J ^^P^Y^^S actum; the [ovmer not neces^ 

I sarily so ; prsebere se, to ^low one 

[ self; praestare se, to prove oneself). 
Grief, dttlor, oris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Attend to what*' (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] / almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show" a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suits) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(omnis) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but'* 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without*' making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 

K 



y So also invadere. 

• Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; cpptrtrt^ to 
fX) keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; prcestolarij to be in readiness 
K> ptrform a service, (Rid. after DoderUin.) 

* uEmtdor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envy ; it does 
act however express simple envy, but the endeavour to eqiuU or aurpaa* a pcraon, 
which may^ or may notj be caused by envy. 

b ' ff'Tiai * is here rel. (^ those thingty which). 



86 THE DATIVE. [§33. 231-28^ 

§33. The Bative continued, (Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) Dono,* circtfinrfa, and several other verbs, take eithei 
a daUve of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat. of the person for whom one feara 

232. (a) Cirdumdat wr Jem mwro / or, circumdat murum urU, 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem ivi^ 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dat. of person with ace. of thing; or. cxc. of person 
with abl, of thing,) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre^d spers, spen. 

Surround, circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induSre, indu, indut. 

C exu5re, exu, exut {accus, of personf ab- 
Strip off, < lat.ot thing. With accus. only *to 

( throw off,* * put off,' * divest oneself of)' - 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludgre, interclus, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavere, cSv, caut (cavSre aliquem ;* to 

guard against; be on ont*9 guard 

against; cavere alicui, to guard; 

watch over ; cavere or sibi cavere, to 

^ be on one^a guard). 

{consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre alvquemt 
to conavU ; consulgre alicuiy to cansuU 
for a person ; to consult his interest t 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciSpBre* alicui ; cupere, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of J prospicCre patrioj. . 

one's country, ( providere patriae. 

„ , c impongre (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 

To lay upon, | < to Impose upon.' 

incumbgre rei ; incumbere in rem, toap- 
To lean upon, i ply oneself vigorously; to devote on^ 



To beware. 



^ incumoer 
J ply one 
t self to. 



*■ Bo^ impertire tr ImpertTri. d So^ inspergCre. 

• Aloo cavere ab allquo, or ab aiHqua re. * iS'o, bene, male^ Ac. velle alleul 



5 33. 234, 23r>.] 

Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly^ 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch, 
To prepare, 

The state, 

To take a camp, &e. 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 



A wall, 



A «ftme wall, 

234. [C. XX.] &In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



THE DATIVE. 



87 



crudeliter. 

prope; pene or psne. 
ara, »,/. 

impedimenta (pZur.)proptrly hinai u 
castra {pmr.). 
agger, eris, m, 
■ fossa, 86, /I 
parare, fiv, it. 
^ respublica, reipublicie, reipublicae, reni- 
c publicam, d,c 

( exuere; i. e. Uo strip the enemy (occ.) 
C of their camp ' {ahkU.), 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, ae,/. 

' mums, i, m. (the general term ; moenia, 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies ; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

I pars, portio, <&c. ; maceria, allied to 

I margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

t of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjectivelj/t and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {subj.) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that'* he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. Ii 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
Cajsar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
lo throw off his human- feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 THE DATIVE. , [§ 34. 236-24} 

§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative, 

236. Sujw, with severaj other verbs, may govern two datives, 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a mac 
eomea^ or tends another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where we 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after 'to he' may often be translated into Latin by the dot. of 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * Jiave ' may often be translated by 

fum with a dative.^ 

{Ehg.) I have a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lot.) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace. after ^have^ will be the nom, before * to her 
the nom. before * Aarc,' the dot. after ' to be.* 
239. (e) In ' est mihi nomen^* the name is either in the nom.^ the dai.^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case ol 
Roman names) than the regular construction vnth the nam. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case oi 
mihi. (K.) 
340. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex Lacedaemoniorum, venit Atticis aux- 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcemonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 
(6) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicae dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state, 
(c) Magno mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil (or, very hurtful) to men. ' 

Ipse sibi odio erit, Pie will he odious {or, an object of 

dislike) to himself. 
(rf) Fuere Lydiis multi ante CroBsum reges. The Lydiant 

had many kings hefore Crussus. 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



t So *can have* may be translated by * potest est^,* 



1 84. 242.] THE LATIVE. 99 

Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Cariola- 
nus. — Fanti nomen ArethUsa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii est milii. 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tihi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, Butj, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me, 
242. Vocabulary 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 
0) With auxUio (assistance). 
Come, Tenlre, vSn, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpcBf viliOy crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dCd, dat (with eux. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > vitioJr vertere, vert, vers (with ooc. of 

fault, 5 thing), 

'^) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace, o{ thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedlmento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 

To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 

To be very advantageous, magnsB utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ^^'^ ^®^*® » ^^^ '*^» **^*' ^^ ^ ""^^ *^ 

' ( cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, I projicSre, jSc, ject. 



f ViHum la uny Jlavjf hUmUh^ or fauU; whatever makes a thing imperfect 
It may therefore be found in things as well as in actione and pereonM, Culpa 
ia faults whatever is blamable; hence viHum may be used for cti/pa, but eiUpa 
not always for vitium. Scdua always implies a wicked intention; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence^ caution^ &c. 

h AprcBmium is given to reward^ vnth reference to the merit of the receiver: 
% donum^ to produce Joy, with reference to the gratuitouaneaa of the gift : a 
munu»t to express afection or favour^ with reference to the sentiment of thu 
giver. (D.) 

i PrUbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
lie tf (or has been) reproached with ;* * a reproach* actually made. (D.; 

k That is, not what ont^s meaning i«, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicere se alicui ad pedeSj which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: (See Cic. Sest. 11; Cses. B. G. 1, 31.) 



^ 



90 THE ACCUSATIVE. [^35.243*245 

tC XXI.] i^' What is sometimes used for ^how^ (quam): sometimes £n^ 
* how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It iww 
meing to you, that I did not throw myself at Ceesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^' prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable • to 
you, to have been engaged in such'^^ a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howP odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howP advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me a* a fault. He pro-* 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought *^^ a charge of immorality against Caius ?3^ 



§35. The Accusative, 

244. (a) Mf^ny intransitive verbs become transitive when com 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with 'a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent iiave generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative; and verbs o£ tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



«» G. it. 

B Part, in ru» with the proper tense of mm. 

* Say : * It is for a great honour. 

P * How* must be translated by qiumlua, 

1 With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
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* • 

246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a irari' 
tiiive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, gUire (to thirst) =; ' to desire as a tMrety man desires ;' harrire 
:= 'tojTear, and express my fear by ekudderingf^ properare mortem, 
'to cause death, and to cause it in hasteJ — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro* ' 
nouns is found with verbs, with whi6h the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythag6ras Persarum Magos 'adiity Pythagoras t?w- 

ited the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum p6dibus 

obiit/ PyiJwgoras travelled over many countries oj 

the barbarians on foot, 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

toith me. 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 
Ceram dlere, To sm^ll of wax. 

(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for' honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commits many sins. 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

{7}ranailwe compounds of IntrcmaUwe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggredi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire,* adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, ooire societatem; co^o.t 

To sUr out of the city \ ^*^"^ ^""^ ^*^') "*« excfidSre, cess, 

C cess. 



4^ is more common than the ooc. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urlem 
txcedere, • 

» OJ in dhcrro, Ac, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, i^i^t. (D.) 
■ Viela-e is, to pay a visit as a friend or eompaiMm ; adire, to visit on huMtf 
«<M, or in consequence of some wnU; eoTwemrej to visit, on business or noti 
ttUutarej to pay a complimeniary visit. (D.) 
t The comoounds of eo have generally perf. tt, not in. 
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To «xceed the bounds of mode- > ^^^^ excedere. 

ration, ) 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitum) obeo. 
To call upon; have an interview i eonvgDire, v5n, vent. 

with ; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a determination ; to ^ consilium inire. 

adopt a resolution, ) 

To encounter death, mortem oppgtgre, petivi, pctii, petiL^^ 

To smell of, * ' 6lere, olu et olev, olit et oldt. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) redbl6re.» 

smack of^ i 

To taste of (i. e. have taste ur ( sapgre, io (per/, rare, saplv ei s&pa 

flavor of), (■ sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, It, 

To boast of; gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlere, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, pratervehi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo fi<re (' almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, 8B,/. 

Speech, oratio, Sni8,yi 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atia,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnium, ' droiun. 

Herb, herba, ae,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the Infin. be translated after to pernuuU 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He publiahed-a-proclamation that nobody** should stii 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
Bhip (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius 1 He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



• Obire mortem, or dUm iupremum (for which obire is used with the ooc 
omitted), is only spoken of a natjiral death, which the mjortem obieru simply 
tuffera ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it witk^rmncti 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Be has in many compounds the meaning of forth ; thus redolerz. * t« 
smell forth ;' *to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbder- 
Uin thinks that, aa wwh, it is possibly the Greek ^c. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"^ 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{Sicilia), Three hundred of us'') have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not" choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he vnll enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but'® grieve far the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation.^ 



§ 36. The Accusative continued, 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
luH) accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceo, to give informaiion, prefers the ablative with ds. 
After petOf and sometinua after the other verbs of begging^ the person 
is put in the obL with a : and after rogOt inUrr^go^ <&c., the thing often 
stands in the abU with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
give, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontion tuxuaative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of callings appoirUing to an ofUce, dmaidering, 
Ac, together with facioj ejicioj reddoj &c 

The second accusative is often an adjtdive, 

254. {d) With/acio and egicio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verh represents the same person or thing as the nom, of th€ 

Mecand, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng.) The sun makes all thingt {to) flourish. 
{LdU,) The sun makes that tiU thinga should flourish 
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(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

(Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( =: m his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 0:5" * For ' and < a« ' are to be untranslated^ 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Radlius asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes predum pro sepulturi liberiim pas- 

eehat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

far the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines ccrcos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam,^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut h<B recta? 
ration! pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. Vocabulary 36 

Ask, rbgare,* av, at 

«^ { petere, petlv, petii, petit ( person to be 

' I governed by ab.). 



V In comic writers the aec. is often expressed : * Eum ita faciemus, ut quod 
viderit, non viderit.' * Ego tefaciami ut miser sis.* * Neque potui Venerem 
facerCf ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petgre and rogSre are the most general expressions of a wish to obtaiiit 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poseHre and 
frar«, but somewhat nearer to ordre. Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. PosttUSre and exXgirt 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the will : but in poshUare the stress lies on the wish and wili 
of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal obUgation of the per 
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Beseech, obsecrire, &▼, at. 

Pray, orSre, av, at. 

Adjure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcare, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcdre. 

Conceal, cSlare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the S Socratem fidibus docSre (i. e. 'to 

lyre, ( teach him with the strings'). 

To think = to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = { censSre' (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, C opinion in the aeneUe-houae), 

-,,,,, * _, 1 -J «^ r exi8timare=exBB8tim5re,*to pronounce 

To think = to reckon, judge,con-\ . , ^ _ i J V u:» -: 

., »- o • judgment after a valuation j' arbitran, 

* C * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to know^ opinari, atus. 
Not only, but also, \ '^^'^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

i — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de (the perwm in acciw.). 
Again and again s: most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, fis, m. 

Just =: £Edr, right, equitable, eequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, 5nis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing*' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



EOD against whom it is made. PoadHre and JIagUdre denote an emphaiie de- 
mand : but the poscens only demands in a decided manner^ from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jlagitaru with p<unon and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) Ilencejlagitaremtiybe^ to demand importunately^ 
io importune.* 

X Censdre is followed by the ace. with infin. ; or, if the opinion ts given to bo 
fothwettf by ii< with the wbj. ; but the ut is often omitted. 

' late is the demonstrative of the eecond person ' that qf youro* 
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I /ear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the wholt 
world. Religion will make tis obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace) should*' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with ace.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; praeterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng.) It 18 becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) It becomes (or misbeaeema) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of sanZre and mediriy which relates principally to the skill of the 
phyHcian? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of us,^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance,^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can*^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend' to be angry.® It does not escape me^ how od^- 
ou^^ impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§ 37. The Ablative. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
oAen the cause or manner. 



I Censebat. Censere should be used when the opinion is the expreaaian of a 
uttied conoiction, * 

* Latet me and iStet mihi^ though they occur in Juatin^ Plinyy <&c., should bi:- 
Lvoided. rc.) 
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262. (h) The price for which a thing is botight, sold, valued, or 
ione, is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magnOy parvo, Ace, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of thesa adjectives often stand alone in the^eni. 
twe, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) Tanti and quanti (with their compounds), p/uH», miTi^ri*, always Btand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magnij parvi^ maximi^ tninimiy 
plwrimiy also stand in the gen. ; but magnOi ptrmagnOy and porro, ar'e 
found in the ahl. also with <Bstimare. With verbs of pricey magno, per- 
magnoy parvoj minimOy pluHmOy nimioj viHy stand in the abkUive. 

(«) The substantives, .^occt, riaitci, nihilij pili^ <&c., also stand in the gen» 
after verbs of valuing. 

^^MvM ? ^g not used, but J ^«^*» 
Majorts^ > C plurtt. 

265. (a) Terra vestita est Jloribtts, herbis, arboribus, frugibus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) yiginti talentis unam oratiSnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty taleats. 

(c) Venditori expedit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day. 

(e) Tdtam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a 

lock of wtol (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 38. 

To value, aestlmare, av, at. 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

_ ^ ( stare, stet ; or constare (with dai. of 

To*"". \ jJr^). 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,*^ eo, venlv, and venu, 



bTbe passage in Phaedrus, <Multo majorw alapss mecum veneunt/ Is pep 
I ups the only instance. (B.) 

^ \ enire := vSnum ire, to go to oale^ from an old substantive venua. Soj ve- 

5 
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To sell, Tendere, vendid, vcndlt 

To buy, emSre, dm, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For leea, minSris. 

For as much— as, tanti— quantl. 

For just as much as ; for no more > tantldem-quanti 

For how much, quanti7 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of, nihili fac5re. 

Not to care a straw for, J ^°^^\ ^^,f f /^^f ^i ^ ^ '• ^- 

' i reckon it ^ at a lock qfvooP.) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus fecgre. 

Peck, mttdius, ij m. 

Wheat, tritlcum, i,n. 

Sesterce,«i sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, 5ris, m. 

{Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 

{Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 

fC. xxui.] fj» When (m«, /iro, &c., mean one^ twoj Ac, apiece or for each, they 

must be translated by the dUtriJbviive numerals, sin^Uij bini, &c. 

Exercise 41.. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians {PcBui) much b!ood. 
It cannot be denied ^t that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought»(at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck. of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body«» who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants , 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*^* com 
IS selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven>cl?res= venum dSre. Tacitus has posiia veno, exposed for nle ' 
Vsneo is conjugated like eo,.having venii rather than ventvi for Tperf., and imperl 
Vinieham as well as ventbam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or partici|vie8. 

* A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A thou 
mnd eeatertii made one BeBtertiuntf which was a ninij not a ootn^ 

• Denis In diem aeaibus. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of ahmndingy fillings loading, dtc, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying uf^ 
govern the ablative. 

269. (6) But of these igeo and indtgeo (especially the latter) govern the geni^ 
five also. 

270. (c) Some verbs o£ freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by & preposition,' 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), porfor, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the geniiivef when it means 'to obtain sovereign 
power over,* 
9.72. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 
eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxlme necessarise non tarn artis indigent, quam 

laboris. The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour* 

(c) Athenienses beUo liberantur. The Athenians were -e^- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere. Relieve me from this burden, 

(d) DivitiiSj nobilitate, viribus, multi male utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, {and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria hxtyipoVltus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria. 

273. Vocabulary 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprfve o^ privare, av, at. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbare, &v, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^ ^^ g g jj. 

enemy), ) 

To be without, \ car6re,h carui et cassus sum, carll et 

C cass. 



f With deftndh-e^ eanolvltre^ exonerare^ UvSref the ablative alone is to be pre- 
erred. (Z.) 
9 BjepUdreyCompildreaxe 'to plunder j* as robbers. 
H Ccar»re is simply ' to be without :' egere is ' to need, to wmt s* indtgirt i» ' to 
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[§33. 27a 



To itand In need o^ need, re- ( egere(aWa<. or gen,) or indigSre {wMch 
quire, ^ t» stronger) eg@re, egui, . 

To free from, let free from, re- ) iiberare,i Sv. at. 
lieve from, 3 

Gti, U8U8. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (atrenger). 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no perf,). 
< gloriari ; also followed by de ' and by 
t *in* when it signifies * to glory in.* 

idem gloriari 

and nizus ; in aliquo niti, ic 
lean on a person for support, 
to rest with' in the sense of 
{ depending upon his exertioTU, Ac 

gaudSre, gavlsus. 

medicina,! bb, f. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/, (abl. l), 

plane. 
( ss alienum, another man's money ; 
C ss aeris, n. copper. 

magnum ses alienum. 

gravitas, fitis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



To use, 

To discharge, perform, 

To enjoy. 

To feed on, live on, eat. 

To boast oi; 

To make the same boast. 

To rest or lean upon. 

To rejoice. 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

duite. 

Debt, 



A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



r niti, nlsus \ 
\ *to lean 
I tfuUia,U 



{Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
(Lot ) Use HI {perversely y Ac.) 



fed that I want ;' the in expressing irvtra animum. With reference to an admm- 
iage desired, car^e is simply, ' to be without a desirable good,' egercj * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation ol 
Cicero's definition ; that carere is *egere eo quod habere velisj 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesei is the most general expression for supporting life by food^ including 
^dere and bibere as the actions of men, pasci and potSre as the actions of beasts. 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eatingy it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, <^iemngf stpollowing, Ac. : whereas edire, comedBre supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpoae of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

1 Medicamentvsn or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its maieriiiU 
substance, uBitis prepared by an apothecary : medidna, with reference to its healr 
ing power, as u w prescribed by a physician i remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
^ain«< an in: j^endingeri^. CD.\ 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indie§j or by quotidUf when there 
is no progre99we increase from one day to another 7] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you}^ that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a little more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I'not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caiua 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

' Lame of one foot, claudus altero pSde. 
(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,"' a,um. 

Banished, extonis, is, com, gend. (ft\»m ex ttrrff^ > 

Relying on, fretus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, praeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, dkc, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, Qnis,/. 



♦ Adjectives signifying VKmt or freedom from (vacuus, Uber, Ac), take the oU. 
9r the abL with a, ab. 

n DignuM and indigntu are (less commonly) followed by the^<fit^«. 

> ProfUgut is one who has fled from his country ; exnd and extorrU imply 
that the person is under Mn<«Rc« of banishment. ExtorrU relates rather to th9 
migery of the rxile; exnU^ to his ptmiahmoii and disgrace. (D.) 
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Punishment, poena, m^f. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mOtus, us, m. (what declens. 7 why t) 

Reality, res, rei,/. . 

Name, nomen, mis, n. 

(Eng.) He deserves to ht loved.^ 

{Lot,) He is a deserving (person) vho ahouSd be loved (dignus est 
gut amstur), 

[Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(/>x/.) To affect ( = visit) a man with punishment (aliquem . 
poenE afficere). 

Exercise 43. 

27/. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hit tJunk^' these things unworthy of us. He Jias threat- 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (p?.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. // 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who*" deny that these thingd 
ftre unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry , a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.p 



• So, he doeenot deeerveto be, &c., 'indignus est, qui,' &c. 

P Examples . in poetry are MattUine pater, aeu Jane Ubentitu audif. (Hor.> 
Turu iUe fkbyauB Phineua rex inclytus orce? T\t Phcebi comes, et no^ro dilect6 
parenSi? (Val. Flac.^ SoinGreek 8X0u Kom yhotol (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative la 
atti acted into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase *macte virtuteestoT (a bleanng on your vcUour ! ot^ 
good luck to your valour t) is probably an example of this construction, 
made being the vocativt of mactu» from mag-trtf*^ (to increase, enrich, 
<ftc.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of mactt with the infinitive. (See example: juberem macte virtutfi 
««.) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
construction. 

This is especially the case with solua^ unusj primus, 

280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour /' 
Macd virtute, milites Romani, este ! Oood luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour f 
Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 

ing on your valour ! &c. 
{b) Audi tu, papulus Albanus ! Listen, ye people of 

Alba! 
Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

Dutiful affection, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with occus.). 

f ave, salve" {imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell ! } gation— vale, valeto is only fare- 

C well!). 
The toga,t 5 ^^S^ ®> /• (^ opposed to the mtK- 

C tary cloaks it means the cwU gown). 

4 The root rnag (the Greek /xey) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnus 
and mcddre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

r IHetoM is dutiful affedvon (towards the gods, one's pareTiis^ relations^ country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a ruituralfeeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
ness to us) is founded on reason and Sijust appreciation of their value. 

■ That a9« was a mornings salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
establisned. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. (See Habicht.) 

t A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
Daiy dress of a Roman citizen. It was ajlomng robe, covering the left arm, 
tut leaving the right at liberty. 
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r Mumphus, i, m. (a public pTOcaBfAtm 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to i 

V victorious general). 

Ttt gain a triumph for a victory ? je or ex GalUa triumphire. 

over the Gmuls, ) 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphum duoSre. 
People," pttpulus, i, m. (the vocat. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens', on your dutiful-affection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as'^ his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many &lsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who^®* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice, 

2B3. {a) The agent after a passive verb (which is reguUrly under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the datvDe, especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dm. 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the tbjeeL) becomes the Domi> 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active arts 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) FaplSto, v»ieo, /o, having a paaavv meaning, have also a fMSsfN 
corvArudion, 



" Not in the sense of folk or folke, as in English, but ofaveopU, 
« Ae, (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. XXIV.] OO" (d) To express the future subjunctive 
fossive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essenij &c., 
but futurum sit, esset, &c., followed by tU. 

288. (s) The future infinitive passive is made up of the siqnne 
in um with iri ; but when verbs hive no supine, we must use 
fore or futurum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used evea 
when the verb Aot atupiM, unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the eisptne tnth iri is a pa/ulo-poat futurum. 

289. (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
AS being now about to happen, 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 

(b) Gloria tuce invidetur. Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 

revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset. He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Al 
haste venire. To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, ({xx^xidx^ fviurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,'^ J 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(«) Dixit ybre vi oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 
town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken, (G.) 

(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought tliat I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant. 

(Eng,) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
(Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you, 
{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
{iMt.) 1 don't know when U vrill be (subj.) that it be written. 



V Of course eseei and acriberetur after a past tense. 

« The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on forcy but on the preced 
ng verb. Spero fore ut convateicat : eperabam fore ut eonvaleaceret. 
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S91. VoCABULART 42. 

To be beaten, vapttlare, av, at. 

5 convaleBcere,^ valu (lee Tablei for R» 
To recover (from a rickness), J ference, II. vii.)- 
To Ileal, to be healed of a wound, consaneecere, eanu. 

5 recrudescere, cnidu (properly to grom 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, \ ^^^ again). 

Wound, vulntts, Brls, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, d5tis, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man). 

( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha> 
I am persuaded, J ^^qo ■ 

A liar, mendax, acis {prop, an adject,). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ed ; but not found in the gaiU.), 

' facere (with ablat. ; abl. with de ; or with 

' dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^ the personal pronouns^ the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
[ accusatives). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola^ ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds will^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which** of them is favoured by Ccesar. That {iUe) age ia 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease /nwn which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
tihA abl, 

■ PerauagUeimum habeo should never be used ; perauaaianmum eat mihi doei 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus's to Cicero. (Klotz.) Jamper' 
waded qf (persuasum est niihi rf«, Ac. with aJbl.). 

* tScty : * to the unwilling nothing ii es lily persuaded.' b Of ^100 persons 
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who^®* believe that he ha^ been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only sotm verbs of aaking^ Ac, that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actud practice of good writere.— /?og^ari may take 
this ace. It is found with indutvM and edochus with doctua or cUctoctuM 
it is not common in prose ; with celari and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as rmtltct, pjkuca. (Z.) 

294. (h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis affectae). 

Thus we may say, not only eaputferltur aUcuij or caput aHicujiuft- 
ritur^ but also aliquUferitur cajnU. 
(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the^en. 
or ablative, 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {mbjecC) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oe- 
cusative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek acciuative)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est. It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked), 

297. {d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs oi declaring^ 
thinking f &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal,* 



• In the past tenses, tradttum est, proditum eat are very commonly used.* The 
passives of audtrt and nurUiart are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 
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(£7?^.) Jt seemBf it said, Ac, that Calus has retired (or, as Lot.). 
{Lot.) Caius secnu, i» stdd, &c., to have retired. 

%J8, (ja) RogaXua senieniiamf Bdng asked Ins opinion. Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 

(b) Oblltus'* faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
Ms face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

{c) Pendere animi or animo/ To he in anxious suspense. 
Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fufsse dicitur, Homer 
& said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MiUiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not he a private mam 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood t (when ahed), cnior, oris, m. 

gll^j^. ^ tacitus, a, urn (if actualy tacitumus, a 

I um if habitiud silence is meant.) 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, silfire, silu, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^-^^ ^^^^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, taciturnitas, atis, f» 

About {aftsr to be silenf), \ ^^ ^"^^^ '^'^- ^^^ ""^*^ prowmn 

C may stand in cuxum. without prepos.) 
To set on fire, IncendCre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendCre, succendSre, cend, cens.h 



d From obtlnire. 

• Often animia, if more than one person is spoken of. Cic&ro uses pendert 
pUmi and petuUre animis : not, 1 believe, pendere anirrvo, 

t SanguiB inest venis, cmor est de corpore fusus. At the momeirU of shedding 
•anguis should be used. 

» SUere is, to emit no sounds to make no noise, to be still ; — taxiire is, to utter 
BO word, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites ol 
wiUre we 8trepBre,freingre; of tacere, dic^e and Idqui, (D.) 

h Incendire is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; occendiiTe and nuxendire, to 
•et a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aceendere is to 
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Torch, taeda, n, /. 

Lamp, lucerna, ae, /. 

Funeral pile, pyre, rttgus, 1, m. 

To strike, hit, wound, ferire ; icSre,i ic, ict ; csdSre/cikid, ca« 

Rod, virga, ae, /. 

Spear, hasta, aB, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, ae, /. 

Lightning, fulmen, inis, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgis caedi. 

Thigh, femur, bris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, av, at. 

Right (opposite of 2e/Z), dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 1 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.* I foretell that 
you tDill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh, A league was made between the cities of 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pass.) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. li is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from abovcj stuxenderefrom below. Hence a torch^ lamp^ Ac, accenditur . 
a funeral pile mecendUur. (D.) Anirmia accensus is merely an excited mind, 
inimus incenms an agitated mind. (D.) 

i ferire, to strike generally; ccsditrt is to strike with what cvU (including 
roiis, &c.) : iUre^ to strike with what pierces (including lightnings atonea^ <&c.). 
Fertre and icSre supply each other's deficiencies: thus /erirc is used for jyrea., 
imper/.f fui., which. iccre wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a perf. and ptui 
participle for ferUfferUu9j which are not in use. (D.) Jcere fcpdut is to raij/}/ 
vr make a treaty, league, &c. 

k DecesG^.. 
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XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when 1 the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative: in answer .to the question 
hmo long ? in the accusative. 

302. (5) In answer to the question in what lime ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {inter ^^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is UBed, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal, in the ringular, 

(In ten years : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? h^no 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to thfe accusative 
or the ablative ;"> it ipust precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At such an agt may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
nattus), 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus. In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 



1 Inter, if the wfwU duration is spoken of; intra, if same point within that 
ipace. 

"» Zumpt says the accusative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This eeems to be incorrect ; thus in ♦ litem decidit abhinc annas ^natuor * duration 
is not meant The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when & definiU point of past time is to be expressed ; the accu- 
saiive when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti 

nence from food =), To go without food for two^ 

or even three days. 
Ager muUos annos quievit, The field has lain faUow 

for many years, 
(b) Grermani inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturd. se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universSi Graecid vix decem anrds 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Crreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people, 
{c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homer us annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 

many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad CGBnam Canium invitavit in posterum diem. He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad GrcRcas Kalendas,"^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit^ 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old (or, at the age of eighty- five). 
' Minores annis triginta (Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Undet the age 
of two-and-iwenty. 



u Huit is, never ; there being no KaleruU in the Greek Calendar. 
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[542. SON 

twenty 



Civ is major annis viginti, A cUizen above 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit amiorum decern sep. 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen {or, when he was seventeen years old) 
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To receive, 

To succeed to s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.\ 

Month, 

Go away, 

TokUl, 

To kill (as a violent^ unjust^ cruel 
act ; by poison^ staroation^ttTan- 
gUngt Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut.)} 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 

Ephesian, 

Temple, 

To be burnt. 

To serve a campaign. 

To hold a magistracy. 



accipSre, recipCre, excipSre,** cSp, cept 

elcipCre, cSp, cept {accta.). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibernus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, iy, it (78, x.)*. 
r interf icSre, fBc, feet (the most general 
< term' for killing, whether by atarva- 
C tian^ poison, hangings or the twordj. 

) necare ; or enScare (If by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

) occIdSre, cid, cIs (it is used however of 
) all kinds of killing), 
i trucidare (according to Dikierlein = 
( tauricidOi I cut down an ox). 

regnare, ay, at. 
( abdicare magistratum, or abdicare 8e 
c magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, I, n. 

deflagrare, av, at (irUrans.), 
( stipendium merere or mereri (i. e. lu 
C earn pay). 

magistratum ger?re, gess, gcst. 



B Accipimus ohltitQ.; excipimusyagBiiiia', recipimus fugientia. (D.) Toreceivt 
iB aeciperdf when the thing is oj'ered or given •• to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; excipere being the act of a servicable friend^ an 
nqiuU; recipere that of a hevuf actor ^ a superior, Excipere is to stop a living 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exciperi 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.* {Hill.) Recipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention^ but for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be a 
mere deposit : recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 
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fC. zzv.] f^ After an expression of time, *ifuU* is often used for on which 
{Ji^ng,) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lot.) To be reigning Ai* t^rd year. 
{Eiig.) Before the eonnUMpj censorship^ Ac, of Caius. 
{Itot.) Before Cams (being consul, censor, Ac. (ante Caium consulemX 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which'* I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the wipter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman' citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that (ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
ScipIo«» died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
.an edict, that no one** under (306, f) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy 1 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



« Sdpio the last word. v Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 90 (c). 32 {d). 

' I. might be supposed that * tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would mean 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) posiquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat." 

{h) Pridie quam excessit e vitA, The day before he died. 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, TJie day after I 

left you, 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after ^ &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c.. The year before, &c. (Z.) 

811. Vocabulary 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. . 
{ die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vesperi, or vespCre.* 

in tempore, or temptfre mily, 

hid'ia LatTniB. 
{ bello, OB wdL at in bello (especially if joto- 
C ed with an adj. or genii.). 

pugnfi Cannensi (or with in). 

paucis his diebus. 
L few days before (a past time ) p^^^-g .jj-g ^j^^^^g 
spoken of), J 

condSre, did, dit. 

obsidSre, 8£d, sess. 

oppugnare, av, at. 

Hispania, »,/. 

coena,* ae,/. 

yen§num, i, n. 

f^mes, is,/. 

Buspendium, i, n. 



Dy day. 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time. 

At the time of the Latin games. 

In war. 

In the battle of Cannee, 

A few days ago, 

A 



To found, 

To invest, blockade, 

To assault, storm, 

Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner). 

Poison, 

Starvation, 

Hanging (' the rope '), 



' after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however aoes not appear to be so. * Octavo menscy quam cosptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, <&c. {Ldv.) Iv dxru) fir,ai {Polyh.) ; * Tyrus septtmo 
mense capta est' {Curt.): noXtopKuv ivrh iifivai{Pl'ut.) * after a siege of seven 
months' {Clinton), 

■ Nearly so with ante : Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obe. 
In thia construction postquam is oftener followed by the ptuperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect: *Ne70 natus 
«stpo8t novem menses quam Tiberius excessU.' {Suet.) 

t Prom veaper, veaperia. 

* From Koiv6i. common : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came {had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
M'^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town wa9 taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said^"^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison . 



XV. 
§ 43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of \)^e first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.^ 

314. {h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 
tive : in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of tawru and tmaU idanda. Be- 
fore other words preposiiiona must be used ; and before thue, when tho 
name has an adjectiee,^ 

315. Urbtf oppidum, loetu^ in apposition to the name of a town in the 
genUive, stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as ^tchool at Capva^* * Carthage in Africa^* &a. 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' 

V ILvppuiiKn or urhs come before the proper name, it must take a preponfton. 
(Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of time and apace the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro :' ' per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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erned by the preceding rules, and the other n^ims governed by a pr& 
position. (C.) 

{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples. 

(Lot ) \ Running to Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
( Currens ad matrem NeapiUim. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the acciLsative : soQietimefc 
by the ablative. 

With didarCy exatSre^ ernxmre^ ace, or abl. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abeaae^ ex- dia- cedgre^ ace, should be used ; with con 
suiirej eaatrafactre^ the gjcc, or abl. ;> sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

318. (a) Vixi Roma, Tarenti, Athenis, GaUiSy TihurCf I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentuniy Athens, Gahii, Tibur. 

(b) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab pppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer millia passuum decern, Thefsld of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It- is a two days^ journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred, feet 

broad (or, in breadth). 

319. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis =r 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman mile of a ttunuaiid paces, mille passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^^ ^j^j- y ^^^^^ 
distance of, ^ > ) i 

To be nearer; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post liimself ; encamp, considSre, sed, sess. 



« Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :* in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, *in tne occ., but the abl. is also correct.' (Cses 
1. 48.'i 

^ Pistare generally takes a. 
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Ta depart a finger's breadth, transYeraum digitum dUcedere. 

Am they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt, 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebse, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Ican eoMwertd^ be translated? 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been better for (dat,) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Ceesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? / have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulft I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



XVI. 
§ 44 On the Gerunds and the Participle in dtis (Gerundive). 

321, The Gerund is a verbal suhstantivej but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
BubatarUioey or ^particijna^ substantive in ingf' but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the (jkrund ; 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

• The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
parHcipial substantive^ from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim 
pie : every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being distinguuhed .•» * the pretext of their haoing seized 
iome traders :' ' after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen* 
tcDce :* • an atonement for his Juwing been betrayed into,* Ac. 
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Its meaning is patMe denoting neee$Hty,,fitnMa, or something intemied 
what mutt, thouUL, oii»tobt done, 
S23. (o) When the participle in dua is m the neuter gender with the third per 
son 9ing. of etae, a whole conjugation may be termed to express what 
one mtui, or ahoidd do. The peraon is put in the dative. 

324. OCT In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 

with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 

that substantive in the case of its verb. 

.rw .*. - ^ f.«^ 5 scribendi epistolam. 
or v^vng a Utter, \ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with thejpar^. m dua 

and sum. ^ 

p . J Amandus sum, lam to he loved, 
Presen J j^mandus es, thou art to be loved, Ac. 

- < Amandus eram, / tpae to be loved, 
impen. j Amandus eras, thou toast to be loved, Ac. 

Obs. Amandus eram or/ut is generally to be rendered ^umld (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which ivas (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (d> Pres. Scribendum est, j ^^ rnustwrUe. 

^ ' C /, you, we, Ac, must write. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,»/miw/wri/«. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illl scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur, nobis scribendum est, we must unite. 

Tobis scribendum est, you must write, 

iUis scribendum est, they must write, 

i r a -u ^A»^ «^* S o^« should have written. 
Imperf. Scribendum erat J ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

mihl scribendum erat, / ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, An. 
And so on for the other tenses. 
227. {Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 
N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 
■ G. epistolse scribendaB, of writing a letter. 
D. epistolse scribendsB, to or for writing a Utter, 
Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistola scribenda,b by writing a letter. 



^ That is, ^Uiatobe written by me,* according to the idiom by which the pas 
sive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenses of the active. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
'-•onding to the sferund wonld ttself g^ve a correct, thouerb iraDerfect. meaninff 
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N. Auctores legend!, autJurra to be read, 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authora, 

D. ajctoribus legendis, to or for reading author*. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read aiUkor§ (or, to or Ji>r nad*^ 

ing authors), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 
I28L The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 
Sccibendum est mihi {it is to-be- written byme^z)! must write. 
Consilium scribendae epistolae (an intention with reaped to a Uttar V>- 
be-written ^) an intention of writing a letter. 
329. (Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 

(Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all {dat.). 
(Eng,) A time to play. Pit to carry burdens. 
(Lat,) A time of playing. Pit for (dat.) burdens to-be-carried. 
(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act, 
(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
no. [C. zzvi.] S^ What lain form the present participle active is often *thL 
participial substantive' or gerund. It is always so, when it governs oi 
isgovemedy instead of merely agreeing, 

i;lr What is in form the infin, pass, is often used as the partic, of 
the fut, j)aas, implying possibility^ duty^ or necessity. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good* for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. . They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * / bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use * aepidcria legendis^ because I bring them to my recollection by means 
qf the tombstones^ though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, < Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^^ I must say. 
'^rsedones consectandoy not ^prtsdonibus consectandis,* because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates^ but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
eonstruction with the genmd, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. Utilis, imUUiSy are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by t&e 
ace, with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pr<Bcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt {suhj,) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caiua.** 



832. If a verb does not govern the ace:, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impermnud construction in 
the passive : as we must say, *mendacinon eredUur,* so we must say, 
^mendaei non eredendum ettJ 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot, we must use the part, in dua in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (b) BvitfnunduSifungenduaf potiundusy vtendtufi are sometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res Jruenda; ad qfficium Jungendum^ ^., but also *fruenda 
etiam sapientia eat.* 

334. The gen. »ing. maaeviine of the partic. in dua is used with auijt even 
when it is plural or feminine aingular : 

^ purgandi sui CdLU^fortheaake of clearing themselves. > 
C placandi tui, ofappeanng you (of a woman). > 

835. (a) Parcendum* est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to oe spared), 
{h) Ea quae utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (aW.), Every man 
must use his own judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



d Ne in Oaium quidemy Ac. 

* So also veaccTiduay gloriandusy medenduSy pcenitenduay pudendus. 

r Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripieiidi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning \ 
' apes r-estituendiy* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

» In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
ttruction : * Canea potius paucos et acres habendum, quam mvUoa* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo"* esse, To he equal to bearing 
the burden. Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
la the preservation of liberty. 

336. [C. zxvii.] Hj" * I have to do it' must be translated by the part, in du$. 

{Eng.) With whom we hone to live. 

{Lot.) With whom it is to-be4ived (quibuscmn vivendmn est). 

[C. XXVIII.] j;^ * It isj\ followed by the infin. past.j generally expresses 
neceaaUy^JUness^ or something intended ; but sometimes mere poesHbUUtf, 
to be translated by possum. 

[ * The passage ia tobe found in the fifth book ' ^ the passage may 
OT can be found in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

Tw overthrow, evertCre^ vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- ) ^p^^^ ^-^^ , 

gaged in, > 

To preserve, conservSre, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stfidSre, studu, (dot.). 

Literature, llterse {pL ; also, a letters an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dot.). 

To make it my first object or ) id aggre (' to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, > else ;k agSre, eg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful! to retain a grate- )^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agCre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove ) gratiam referre : f^ro, till, lat (the per- 

one's gratitude, j son to whom must be in the dot.). 

To clear =: excuse, purgare, av, at 

Obs. < Shotddf' which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportei, 
must now be translated by the par/. induSf whenever it is not emphatic s whe&> 
•ver it might be turned into ^Uistobs^* dc 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



k The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an objeei 
ta the dat.f the agent is sometimes expressed with a5, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Ci /es ' quibus a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be consulted^ : Caio consulendimi est {ttu 
hUerests of Cuius must be consulted). 

i Vacare {to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best wrttera 
Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) thr 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assistingi the wretched. Let us consuU the inieresU 
of those with whom we have to Hve. I will ir quire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you*' that the interests of Calua 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from (prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted ihs 
interests of Caius. 

839. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper nomes of placea.) 
At home, dOmi.>B 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dttmum.> 

At my, yoxir, another raan-^s Ac. } ^^^j ^. ^^ 

house, > ' ' * 

On the ground, \ ^"^^ ^"^^"^^ "^^ ^^"^'^ * verbof eithet 

C rest or motion). 
In the field, militi8e.« 

Out of doors ; out, } ^^ (^^^ * ^®^*> ^^ ""»^^) ^^ C*^^ 

S other verbs). 

To dine out, foiia coenare. 



1 SuJbUvandit: as mbventre^ nuxurrh'e govern a dat.^ they cannot be pat fai 
agreement with their object. 

n DomuB is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle nUf mUf mij mi9, si declinare domus vis : 
but It has domi for at fumu^ Ac. ; though not for * of the hmise* 

■ Also *to Pomp<miu8*B houtCj* Pomponii domum, without a preposition: *to 
my hofuae^^ don«um meam. 

• BeUi and miUtiiB are used only in connection with dOmi: b$Uo however If 
a»ed for in war, (Z.) 
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Into the country, rufl. 

• From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri {leas commonly^ rure). 

To return, redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, reyertere,vert, vers ; or rev erti.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum allquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inlre ab aliquo (Cie.), apud all 

on a superior), i quern (Liv.) ineo. 

Yq^^v Uuventtl8tlti8,/.;juventa,«,/. Juven- 

I tus, o^ * the youth.*' 

To cast forth, projicere, j6c, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stTtu, stitGt. 

Approved (of valor), tried, • apectatua {Ut. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

• 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
TuUius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
eountry. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (h) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he noi nave spent his life in the country f 
They {ilU) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
Bet out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the coimtry in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without' danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit (^rtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
b no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Ceesar. Bal- 



P Redire properly expresses the continued oc/ion which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or tarrivai 
hoTP^ (revenire). (D.) Rtdirt is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reterti of one who turns back 
oefore he has completed his journey or businesa. (Emesti.) 

<» Juventoj youth =: the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth = the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' ^ the young men : Juventaa^ the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not uaejuverUa; but lAvy and later writers use juventa for the timi 
li youth, inventus for the youth. (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (peff.). We must succoul 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his teill. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction of Participles. (Ablative absolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a Jine house* =?a house uifUeh is ajine one. * CharluPs hat 
a: the hat uhick hdongt to Charlf^ Ac. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner $ it oMUTnet it aUrUndicdy^ instead of ttaiing it predicatively ; tha 
iBf ?A 9l formal propoaition. 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion a»8umed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of time^ catucj limitation, &c, 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronount or conjunctions (such as wtienf after, \f, since, 
because^ although, &c.), may often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note K 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
Its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconneding occurs in a late review of Tate* s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, ^ 

Causa fiiit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Plavi ludum me mittere, Ac. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means were 
slender, he wculd not send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome--' 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would havt 
tound no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, Ac. at Rome^ 
?>ut have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, ' though thsfaUhsr* 



J 45. 346-348.] the cons iruction of participles. 12ft 

346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
uhlative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative abaolute. 

{fi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construO' 
tion, if the nomiruxtivt of the subordinate sentence be not a noun ( 
ring in the principal senience^ or a pronoun repreaenting awh a i 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 



.J J ( Nobody who conndero this, will hesitate. 
( Nobody considering this, will hesitate. 



]■ 



III. 



(2) ( Nobody, if Caiua considers this, will escape. 
{abL abs.) I Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. 

,jv ( Alexander, after hehad taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. "J 

C Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) ^ The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. X ^^* 
(oM. abs.) \ The King, Tyre being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac. j 
/jv J I desire joys which will last for ever. "^ 

c I desire joys about-to-last for ever. 
(2) (I desire heaven, because its Joys will last for ever. 
{obi. abs.) 1 1 desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever. ^ 
(1> 5 ^® ™^^* many things, though they stare us in the face. ) 

I We miss many things staring us in the face. f , 

(2) { We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. V 
(abl. abs.) I We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ^ 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, abs.) 

A before consonants : ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in ^iZari« and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te^' and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) <^ter; (4) on or at, of relative position ; {S)on the sida 
or jxa^ off (6) in point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio.^ 

In front, a fronte (frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead > 



meana were dender,* he neverthdeaa would not aend hia aon to a school that was 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, <f^., but resolved to give 
Mm the beat education the capital could afford, 

• Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except 6. 

* Rugna is any battle, from a aingU combat to the general engagement of large 
•rmies : preelium is an engagement of troopa, Doderlein seems to confine the 
tT>««f^<ng of proslium too much, when he makes it only the * occasional engage- 
ment of particular diviaions of an army :' for Nepoa says, * illustrissimum eat 
vrwUum apud Platieas.' Acies when used of a battle Is a, general engagcmenJt. 
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In flank, a latere « (latui , Cris, n. * tide *). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two mUee distance ; two mUes ) ^ ^^^^^ p^uma duobua 

So near home, tani prope a dttmo. 

To make for oa, a nobis faoCre. 
To be on our side; tostandon ) j^^^jj^g^^^^ 

our side, > 

To be of a man's party, ab aliqno sentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu serrus.* 

Again from the beginning; aU > ^^ j^^gj^ ^integer, gra, grum, vhaU), 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 
349. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We raust spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p afler his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned backj p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gaula 
attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p afler it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
Ihe purpose with which a person acts. 

« On t/uJUmk* (a lateribns). 

* So, aft epiBtotU, a secretary : a ratumibu^t & steward or accoimtant. 

V Wa believe a liar, wot <Mn, Ac (ne •— quidem). 
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851. (h) The participle in dus often expresses the end or jmr. 
poiie for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after ewrare (to emut a thinf to D6 
done) and verbs oigiving^ receivings sending^ undertaking. In Enflish 
the in/tn, active is often used where the infin. pasnve would be aUawabl«f 
nut Um common, 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

852. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphoHe should be retained : for instance that 
which is the efect rather than that which is the cause ; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition ; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes U. 

363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par* 
iieipU when, though two events are closely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] Oir A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf or pluperf, 
9ubj,) when thf; action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write fo aid the student. > « 
(part,) I write going-to-aid the student {adjuturus). i 

{b) He gave them the country to dwell in, > H 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be-dweU-in {habitandumy i 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j|j^ 
{part.) He took them apprehended, to Rome. ) 

He lookup the bundle woAivjioS, >iy 
(obL abs.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. ) 
{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
{Lat.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a > ^ j ,j^ ^^.^^^ ^^,^ 

thing done, > 

To contract to builc^ aliquid faciendum con Juc^e 

To let a thing out to be built by ) ^^^j faclendtun locgre. 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, 8B, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidici {no :fup.y 

To Impair, ref icere, io, fee, feet. 

To poll downi diruSre, ru, rttt. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down b^ 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook f to corrupt Epami. 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor^ 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when''' consul, had 
let out ike temple (ades^) of Fortune (Fortuna) vtohe hmU hjf 
contract. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'" the benefits which 
he received from Caius, Tie took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is not^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who**'* have tumed-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abttmct nouna expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the 'pariicipiai mbattmivDe^ may often be translated not only 



X O. Jjyaandri, 

y JEdu and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the Qod ; in the latter 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, <&c. ^des in the eing. has 
generally the adj. eacra with it, or the name of the Deity: Joru, ARnerr^e, &c. 
Fhnum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.* Ddw 
Irum was either the temple itself; as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood j 
Vu shrine. Templum is from r£^vo>, r£/iir(i> (cu/), a portion *cut qff^ by the 
Uigurs ; ddubrwitu probably from de-luo^ to wash away : Dbderlein thinks thai 
faw4.m is the German Bann^ Engl. ban. 
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by the parHeipU in du$, but by other participles. This is a commor 
way of translating it when it is under the government of *wUfunU.^ 

361. After * to hear * and * to «m ' the present infin, acHce must be translated 
into Latin by the prcBeniparHeipU active. 

362. When the participle of an ahL absoh is * being,* it i» 
Dinitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad 
iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really paaa.) follows a few adjectives (such as beti, • 
difficult, &c.), and the substantives/os, nefasy <&c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means * to go about to,* Ac, implying effbrf 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Caesar, having crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lot ) \ ^®s^i ^ Bubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

( or, CaBsar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, Ac. t 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banxshmeni of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(M. aU.) rorvwWu. bting baniOud, ) ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
{or) After Tarquinius banished, ) 
(Tarquinio ezpulso ; of, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng) FYom the foundaaon of Kome. ) , nomS conditi. { U 

{Ltat,} From Rome founded, ) s 

(Soy ante Romam conditam, &c.) 
(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, ) ^j^^^^ ^^^^ 
{Lat.) By virtue practised, j 

(Virtute colendi, by practising virtue.) 
{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of the 

deity 
{Lat. A reward qf ( = for) the deify despised {spreti numinis mejces). 
^s) (Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Lat,) He assists ethers, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spoliaxis). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

{Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente), 

(Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

(Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nemine t sahUalo). 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

(L0at.) He condemns him unheard (irutuditum). 

864. Vocabulary 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (awto^, an adviser) 

Under your guidance. \ ^ <*.•«=« (you being our leader : dux, d« 

• c CIS, m. etf.) 

In the reign of Herod, Her5de rege.» 

t On neminiSf nemine, see the index under * Nobody J 

• Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that o€ a Roman Emperori mpet 

xnte must be used. 

6* 
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Againet the will of Gaius, Calo invito. 

In the Ufe-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have oompletecl the work, o^us absolutum habeo> 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum haiteo. 

I I cannot be said without impiety, nSfas est dictu. 
it may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 
Hard to find, difficilis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] 05" The English present part. act. is gene 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verlj b 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 363, and from this t that tiu* 
Romans spoke of n feeling as ofcery the moment it had been felt ; and oi 
a mental operation as or«r, the moment it was performed $ whereas io 
should describe both asprMefi/; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 1 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P>tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
«> After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysiua 
gained possession of the city. jEneeus, p after the taking of Troy 
oy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.* ^ They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romaas. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
mthotU hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not^ ^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform' (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to Jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done, y 



* Froui this idiom, which dwells more on the poosessum of the completed ac- 
tion than on its mere complerum. ardse the perfect with have in our own and othei 
modem Lineuagea. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) * Own,' when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meusy tuus, suus, &c., must be translated by ipsius or iptorum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (h) Self, — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case oi 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly am relates to the nominative case of its own v«rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re* 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thoitght or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its oum verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. (d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Ob8. Nostriim and vestrdm are to be used (not nottri, veatri) when 
* of «»,* ^ofyou* s:^ out of u»,* *<m/ of you;* that is to say, after jnarfi* 
iwe§ (including numeraUf wmpar<UvDC8y and trsperlaiiveB).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsiv^ culpa, My own fauU. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse consoler, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natural diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrftm and vestrC^m are also used when they have omnium in agreement, 
\jmmuim nMiritnif Ac. 
• The cases of the personid pionouns (except iu and ih»genUiDe§ plural) an 
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(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinffi giln 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to hetra% 
to nim (Cicero) the designs of Cadline, 

(It being obvUmBly abturd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curuu.) 

Persae, mortuo -Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 

ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, TJie Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 

had ever letter deserved to rule over them. 

{Qui imperaret sibi, miglU have meant ' a Jitter pereon to govern Ijjmsclf.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannihai 

was banished by his fellow-citizens, 

S74. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accidSre,«i cid, (dafj. 

To happen, turn out, evgnlre, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), continggre, tig, tact, {dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, <&c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindicire. 

To defend (a tiling or person if > defendSre, fend, fens. 

oc/uoZ^y attacked), ) 

To defend (a thing or pertorif ifi 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri,« tuitus et liitus. 

to take under one's protection, 3 
His own friends, or adherents, sui {plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



foinetimes strengthened by * met ' to signify aelff with or without ipse : mihimet 
(peif sibimet ipsie, nobismet ipaie^ de memet ipao^ &c. Se is also doubled into eeae : 
for tumetj tute is said. Matthise says, that Cic. never puts ipse in thenom. aftex 
this appended met. 

d Aceid&'e and eventre are said of any occurrences whatever ; eontingh-e^ ob- 
venire^ and ohtingere^ only of fortuncUe ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia 
and obvenieniia as advantages^/ing" to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingert 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidere would come to bo 
^sneraUy used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the d^endens showv 
more spirit and strength In resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows moi 
•are and affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresses the cause ? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl,) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? AH men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of iLs")!^ I will pray Cuius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself ? Jt is not every man toho 
can command himself. He is an enemy to hims^f. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It toas this man^s good fortune to restore libeity 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some**^' who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
ihey merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
about to he described by a relative clause. 

' /»,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diainguishing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.^ 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

ille the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

e) bte may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that of youra,* * that which is known to (Or amcema) you»^ 



i Ipsorum: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support his aum 
sause. 

tf */• qui pugnat' means U?u combatant* or *a combatant* (accordingly ai 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hie qui pugnat, 
UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively ^thia combatant,' ^yonder combatant' 
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S78b From this power of denoting comparatiTe tuarfU9§ and remoUneM 
(whether in wpace or tinu)^ hie and illc are need to discriminate 
between the diiierent words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer^ the 

latter; ille to the mare remote^ the former.^ 

JBic, referring to what mmediatdy precedet, must occupy a Tery 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come Scorn the pen (or mouffi\ 
Hit may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to yohai foUovos^ but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to oocupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. ' iUe,' from relating to the poBt^ may denote that which hcu long been 
lenown^ tohether favourably or unfavourably. 

(&) Here ille i sz the well known; ike fanunu, 

382. In lettersj isle relates to the place where ihe person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials^ iste denotes the 
opposite party f as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As ille may mean *whom all knowf so iaie may mean 'whom you 
know, whether for good or notk So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) ^Jlle' is used before ^ quidem,' where we use 'it is 
Irue,^ * indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus auftgit : is est in provinci4 

tuSL, Dionysius, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(h) Medea ilia. The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great, 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, aU 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
rersed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote *idde quo pctissimumagimus.' {RastMg ad Ldv. xxiv. 29.) 

i lUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = t«) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, {c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iate is qften used to express contempt, but by no means always 
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(c) Ista^ civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione UU quidem, sed tainen, &c., IVia« 

wilhaut reason it is true, &ul ye/, &c. 
885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et ia ;i isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee ia. 

r is» demum (ihai at lengthy as if the oth- 
That only, J era had been travelled through before 

( this was arrived at). 

To know, Bcire,B sciv, scit. 

To know = to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (per/, of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expeO^^^^'^' ^ (properly, to be hard, aa b 

liencejtobeconversantwith, ( hand becomes by much manualla- 

j hour; ace.), 

r adimgre* (of good things) eximCre (of 
To take away, 5 bad things) em, empt. They govern 

' the dot. of th&t from which. 
To make a beginning with, facCre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning- with himself ? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What*" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. 1 have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms ii and tit. Cfrotefend givea 
dat. eit (also iia) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) ii (et), m {eia) ; adding that tho 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

» When {«, hie, or qui, Ac. stands as the auhjeet of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with • thing.* [" Ea demum est venfelieitaa."] 

» Scire relates to a proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a nnit. 
pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 
• t * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception, 
R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Demitur quldlibet : adimuntur bona ; eximuntur maia. (D.) 
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net seen Ihe man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollc 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things. i* Having set my 
8on^ at liberty, he has taken away all my« care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no" common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; In your neigh- ) . ^ 

bourhood, 5 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; illud ipsum« <* even that '). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > ,i^^ committSre cum. 

tie to, 3 

1 o your neighbourhood ; to where ) .^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

you are, 3 * 

From your neighbourhood ; from ) ig^jn^. 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must ^J amhelieved^ be translated? 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood 1 Those who oome 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



? Say : * are not true good (things).* 

^ Say : * all c&re Jrom me,* 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

• To justify the use of tile (to denote any thing, provided it did not immedkUelif 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which Idc Ih applicable : 
yet, not if ihe remote event be one of general notoriety. " Q,uid T. Albutiusl 
uonne aequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur ? cui tamen illud ipsvMM 
numquam accidisset si, <&c." {De Fin, v. 108.) 

t Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or uc ; of motion/ra?7i| in inc^ nde» 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen m€\ 
in your lifetime, A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls, It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such*°> a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
Been. 



§50. Pronouns continued. {On iJie translation of ^&ny.') 

389. * Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus. 

390. * Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quilihet. 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are reaUy or virtually^ rugaildt i 

and after vix {acarcdy\ sine (vnihout), 
(/?) All are included when * any * means * any you pUate^* * every,^ 
(y) ' Q^uisquam ' is used without, ' ullus ' generally tnth a substantive. 
Quisqiuim may however be used with designations of men {fionu\ 

eint), Ac, 

391. (h) ' Any ' after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
quce or qua, after si, num, ne (and ec).* 

u In quivia (and vJtervia).n.ddU>er(Ut and thoughtful choice is supposed, in quu 
Ubei (and utcrlibei) a blind and inconsiderate one.-^Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lochmann.) 

▼ Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, at good aa negative) are (1) 
such queatUma as expect the answer 'rto,' and are asked not for information but 
aaaent; thus, * can any man believe this 7 * = * tio man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) eomparatvpe aemUncta; * he was taller than any of his friends' s= < none of his 
friends was so tall as he.'— With respect t.o nne, aliquia should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered positive), and uUus in a poaitive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

V Quiaquam sometimes follows •£, but it then generally implies that the exiat- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without ai it is used to ex- 
oress any aingle person or thing. " Quamdiu quiaquam erit, qui te audeaf 
aefendere, vives.'' Such expressions as ' sine omni ciaV for * sine uUa curd 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero * sine omni cur&' wouM 
mean * without all (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether qiuB or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nom. 
maoc, : si qui, ecqui. Even aliqui ( ^ aliquia) is found in a few passages ul 
Gioero. 
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(But aliqtiU follows these particles when the any or tome Is emphaUe.) 

892. * Any ' is translated by aliqttis'^ or quispianiy when it meaim 
^9ome one or other,' *some,^ 

893. (d) The indefinite article < a ' may sometimes be trans* 

lated by qtUdam, alibis, or ^uispiam,y when ' a certain ' or ^ «otne ' 

Blight be substituted for ' a.' 

391. (•) Neado qidt (the quu agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used fof 
quidam^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or oi 
indifference at least. 
(Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 
(IdU.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charies and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ullius ignis^ T?u 
hrigJUness of the sun is more intense than that of any 
Jirs. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ^ 
Can {then) any man he angry unthout some mental 
agitation ? 
{h) Num quis irascitur infantibus I Is any lody angry 
with infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patriSi, parentibus, amicis, adire peri. 

culum .... pportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country, our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me, 

(d) Agricola qmspiam. Some husbandman (any, or a, JmS' 

iandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 

. other is talking here near me, 

396. VOCABITLAKY 55. 
Everybody, ?quisque,« queeque, quoJque; Q. cu- 

> jusque. 



> If * wome * is emphatic = some at leatt, though but lUtU, or of a bad qwdUy^ 
oliquis should be used. 

y When qvidam expresses 'a' it implies * a certain^ one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quiapiam and (diqida do not imply au 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ QuUque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
A sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding anphaik 
form is ' unusquisquCf* * each particular one.* 
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B»eiy body who , whoeyer, J l'^'^ ~ V^^V^ (qUdquid, 

i every thing that; whateter). 
Whatever; every-that \ quicunque,' qusecunque, quodcunque « 

( O. cujuscunque, Ac 
Why? . quid? 

Howl qui? 

Somebody = a person of conse- 7 ^^ j ^^ ^ ^^ q, allciyus. 

quence, ^ ^ . ^ 

At once — and, ^dem-^idem.b 

Any one man, qulvis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderate' y ; without > ^g^gj^ 

sufficient reason, i 

Whati quid? 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (theh)*» any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
oot to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.** Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might fiave happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) ia 
oraver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pL) do not know this 1 What I do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Quxetmqtuii the adjective form of quiaquU, 
b Fuere quidam qui Udem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 
^ Though num expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer < yes ' 
cannot possibly be given, as * on ' does. ' An quxeqwan ' is therefore more com- 
mon than ^num quisquam,' and stronger than *nwn quia,* 

d Quiaqiu should immediately faUow cases of aui or ruii«, and numtrali 
decimus quitque^ every tenth man). 



UO PRONOUNS. [§51.398-40^. 

§ 51. Franouns continued. {On the prefixes and affixes of 
Uie interrogatives.) 

898. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl' 
laUe nam as an qffkc, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ec* is from ent em! hemt a particle calling for attention ts 
what is going to be said. * Nam ' is properly namdy, by tumu ; bo that 
quitnam is, irAo by name ; name or tell me, vho, {Hartung.) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audiatii 
lactam injuriam, Ac.1 * ( Ter. Pkorm, ii. 3.) Nam id appended to qidt, 
quid, vbij num, &c. 

399. (b) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be ased, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all {or, perchance) in tohat contempt you 

are Jiving ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
{h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 
AMssima quceque fiumina minimo sono labuntur. The 

deepest rivers always JUno with the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one. 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, 
another in another, 

401. (Eng.) One Balbiu. (Lot.) A certain Balbus, (Quidam,) 
(Eng.) One does one thing, another another J 

(Lai.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56, 

Little = but or too little, parum (with genii.). 



* ^c ( = en) prefixed to quiSf quid, quando^ Ac, puts a question doubtingly, 
bdt intimates that the answer * no ' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impaOence to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, ona-Hme must be translated by aliuo-^atiuM 
•mil another— anotherhe untranslated. 
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A little = some, but not much, paulum, or paultiium. 

In the mean time, * interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes := now and then {cep- ^ 

fToachxngy as compared with I , 

wmmmquam, to the notion of pn^rdum. 

hut #«2(2cmi). J ' 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ °°'^'*^^^^^ » ^"^J^^^^o** (^^^ ^^ ^^ 

noUon oi pretty often). ) ^^ property 907ne time or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at lMt),i 

funquam (with negatives) \ aliquando 

I (when it means, at some one time^ be 

Ever, J it when it may) ; quando (after «», idei^ 

(n«, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some ) ^ /qq- .v 
other place, } v i ;• 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

• c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where s any whither, \ ing to the Rules for ' any .' See Any^ 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, ^ vires, virium, Ac. (in aing, * force*, 

c 'violence*; vis, vim, vi). 
J^ Rarius interdwn quam mmnunquam esse memento. 

9 Inierea r*«fer8 to an event continuing during the vhole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at mrmetime or times within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibility 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable alif whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aUquiM adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what lie may .■* 
whereas * si qiUsqiuan adest ' would mean ' if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (O.) Aliquando is properly * at one time, whether near 
or far qff\* but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, cdigucmdo is often equivalent to cdiqitoties. But in the golden sge it 
is used by preference of things that ?tad better happen never, (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
hat no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 

7=s. tam demum. D.). 

k Henco 'ever* == at any time, is translated by unquam, ahquandOf or 
fuandOy according as * any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUvMj atiquiSf or quis. Si quiSy si quando are nearly equivalent to tDhoever^ 
whenever. 

1 Uaqtyrtn is more regularly the ' any where * of rest ; but is used after vorbf 
li moUoii, as we use wkert. 
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Exercise 60. 

[*Bver ' after vhethtr^ when marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
hyeequando, 

* Perchance,' after uhelher, is to.be translated by the addition of gttid 
to en or nvm : ecquid, numquid. 

When * ever* and * any ' are marked as emphatic (in other cases) the^p 
are lurf to be translated by qitandoy quU, 

* A ' emphatic is to be translated by a, pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any whpre, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such'** strength as 
to defend herself. ** Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever' see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX 

§ 52. Comparison, 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam (than). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the aarm caae. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, il 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the^r«^ clause, and um 
the pronoun * that ' for it In the second. This ' that * is not to be tran» 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative.'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ahlatiDe should not be used In this way, ezeept where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominaHve, Sometimes how- 
ever the abkUvoey especially df prmwunB, is used for the aeeuMotvoe after 
quam. In the construction of the ace, with injin, this would be regi|lar. 

^ Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually ftoutucM Him 
proper^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
sliort of another. 

407. (cO The English th^—ihe ( ss &y haw muck— by to much) are expressed in 

Latin by quania—tanto ; quo — to or hoc, 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by tU quitqw with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. ' Somewhat ' and * too ' with the poaitive are expressed by the oompa- 
rathCi when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an emr 
photic positive is expressed by the comparahce, 

400. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
Asia, 
(h) Non ego liac nocte longiorem vidi, 7 have not seen a 

longer night than ikis. 
(c) Multo difficilius. Much more difficult. 
{d) Eg minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 
sun iSf the less is the arc, 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto fclicius est, The 
happier any time is, the shorter it is(i, e. appears) 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 
imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 
difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 
wicked, 
(e) Romani bella quaedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 
runt. The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

« If I say a person is *9apientior Caio,* I ascribe wisdom to Caiu», though 
i£« of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientlor quam Cktiue^* I 
do Dot necessarily ascribe to Coins any wisdom at all. 
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mare alarming than (really) fatal {dt, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(/) Prcelium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have heen ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy, (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regiSl sellA multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dawn on the 
royal chair, tohich toas far too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (se- 
vere). 



110. VOCABIT] 


LARY 


57. 




Passionate, 






iracundus, a, um. 


Angry, 






iratus, a, um. 


Considerably more, 




aliquanto plus (see 402). 


Many times as 


great, 




multis partibus miyor. 


Are liard to be 
cult to avoid, 


avoided, or 


^^^■|difficaevitantur. 


Hidden, 






occultus, a, um (partic ^occtttero). 


Snares, 






inaidie, arum,/. 


Frequent, 






crSber, bra, brum ; frequens,^ tis. 


Loquacious, 






loquax, acis. 


Old age, 






senectus, utis, /. 


OifTerence, 






dietantia, »,/. 


Worse, 






pejor, or, us {Umgood than, deterior). 



(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quamo brevissime. 

Extremely flourUhing (In re- ) ,^ ^^^^y,^^, 

sources), 5 . 

Far; by far, multo. S 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or ini^^^^^^^ 
the world, ) ^ 

{Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot.) He is prouder than that he should be a slave. 



■ Creber denotes close and crowded auccessUm^ and often Implies cenaure : fre- 
qvens denotes a plentiful auppty^ and rather as an epithet of praise. Frequen* 
Is also used of a place * much, resorted to^ and a ^fidl ' senats-house : in which 
sense crefier is not used, but c«Zc6cr, which is related to it as /tttX^Trrw to Kovirra. 
(D.) 

® Potest, possurUf Ac, may be inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam poo- 
rnmt molUssime substernunt = tarn moUiter^ quam possint mollissime. (G.) 



}68. 4II94I2.] REMARKS ON SOME OF THE TENSES. 14d 

(Quam ut mancipium sit, vr possit esse.) 
{Eng^ I took the greateat pains / could, 
(Lot.) I took pains (as great) asP ^ grealut I could (guoai). 
{Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lot.) A diiTerence €lb grecU-oM the gteaUtt can be. 

(Quonto maxima poUti esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to* avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he»' 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he ahle to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace m the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also'* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'* Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fatt^ 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. Theperfect definite (perf. with haite) is virtually a preeent tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to, or 
nearfy up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d), It 
may be followed by the preeent or perfect subjunctive.^ 

P Quam, maximas patui copias = tantaty quam maximas. (G.) 
4 Neyertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf. rutj, after 
the per/., that they used it (even where the per/, is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with <^ve'), provided < the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu duMUxDi {haoe long doubted) num melius 
nij' Ac, would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius t 
oven when they did not narro/e, but were on^ stating the result. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To expresi, ^IhoH bun doing a fhxn^far a long time,' the Romant 
Mid *Iam<knngit for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, I have long been deairing.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is citen described by the 
Resent. 

(b) The present when thus used (praaeni kUUnieum) may be followed 
dther by the preeent mibj. (according to the general rule for the sequenoo 
of tenses), or by the imperfed tubj, (as being itself vkrUtalbf a past 
tense). The impenfed is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * toAeit,' * jf,' * as 
long as,* < hefore,* &;c., is generally to be translated by a future^ 
when the action expressed by it is stUl future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin. 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometinries (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) {Eng.) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I will come to you. 

(LoL) Whensoerer I AaU take my journey, Ac 

(2) {Eng.) When I have performed this, I wiU conuy Ac. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lot.) When I ahaU ?uive performed this, I will comey Ac. 

(3) {Eng.) When he it come (perf. def.), he tvill tell us, <&c. (John i?. 5.) 
(Lot.) When he ehaU havecome, he wUl tell us, Ac * 

(4^ (JSng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink^ till they had killed 
Paul (Acts zxiii. 12). 
(ZmI.) (Saying) they wotdd neither eat nor drink, till they ehould 
have kUled PauL 



' The subjunctive present ueed imperatively^ is virtually an imperative, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hiepreaeni, marked it» 
futurity i and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the ' wJun ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then exiating. The Roman 
considered it relativdy: the Englishman considers it abaolutely. There arc 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action Is not marked, even 
in Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect aubjunetive in marking the 
relative time of a iruA, requeat, or queaOon : e. g. * He answered when he woe 
aaked^ * quum interrogaretur,* not interrogattta eaeet, though the question must 
be completed before the ahswer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the preaent (after ei) is sometimes used, as in English, In 
connection with ^future; but only when it is to intimate that ihejuture evetU 
depends upon some preaent circumatance or reaolution. Examples are : ^Per* 
feietur bellum, si non urgemus obsessos,' Ac. Liv. v. 4. ' Si vindmua, omnia 
nobis tuta, Ac. . . . patebuntJ SaU, 68, 9. (O.) (On the mdif, prta. after si 
nee 436 (6) ). 
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(5) {Eng.) Ab soon as they hsar of me, they ahaU obey me ^2 Sam. 
xxU. 45). 
(Lai.) Ab soon as they shall ?uar of me, they ^utU obey me : 
ipr) As soon as they thaU have heard^ die 

417. {d) * SJumld,' ^ would,* 'could,' &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to tho 
eompUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. (e) Vglinij noUm, mfilim^ are often used in this manner, and often in 
connection with the verb in the auhfundive governed hy'tU* omitted. 

418. (f) After ui a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the per/", subj., instead of the impetf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf. gives more prominence and independence to the coneequence, (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something' wntem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
eonHnuing. 

e. The psar. subj. is either the subj. of the cutriet (* wrote') or of the 
pneterUum in praeenii (or per/, deJinUef ' have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired. 

Vocal me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 

Your sUent expectation has for some time been 

calling me to another point. 
Copise, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 

long been collecting. 
{b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 

^diot, that the Senators should return to their usual 

dress. 
(o) Quum Tullius rure redierii, mittam eum ad te, When 

TulUus returns from the country, I will send him 

to you. Facito hoc ubi voles. Do this when you 

please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put 

any question to you, will you not anstoer ? 
{d) Hoc sine \j\\k dubitatione, confirmaverim,^ I would 

assert this unthout any hesitation. 

•^ The perf. subfuncHve used in this manner to withhold a positive aa8ertio% 
I x;ur8 in ncgaHre sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 
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(«) Do me sic velim judices^ 1 would wish you to judge 
thus of me. 
NoHm factum, I could msh it not to he done. (Nol» 
leni' factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 

(/) Quo &ctum est, ut plus, quam collegse, Miltiades 
valueritj The consequence of which was, that Mil- 
tiades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. VOCABULART 58. 

r dudiim, or jamdHdum (applied to Jiori 
For some time, < preceding periods ; on hjour or Jew 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long ) for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, throu^^ 

C the whole period). 

r pridem or jampifdem (referring to a paal 
Iiong ago < poini of timef not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cupSre,x io (150), It, ft (this is of the in- 
To desire, < ward feeling : optare is to desire =s to 

( express a trwA for), 

r avdre (dtfeet, verb) this denotes a rest' 
To long, < less impoHent longing; gestire, a do- 

( Ughtedf Joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) 7>>, (2) at; (^)up to, until; to the amovnt of; (4) for, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

* When a conceived ease is to be expressed with the indmation that the faa 
varresponds to it, or niay so correspond, the pres. ani peif. of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not^ or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or phtperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

^ But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would rctquire duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In *Jampridem cupio* Ac., the 
BOtlon oS eontinuarue is plainly tmpZiecf; in the corresponding English construo- 
Cion we have it expressed. Dudum =: diu-dvm (where dum restricts the mean 
Ing as in v\xdum, nondum) : pridem ^ vpiv ifj (Hartung) or vplv 6^v, (D.) 

■ Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expression <A 
Chat feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and ita 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its ezpresaloii. 
Avire expresses a restless, impatient longing; gesHre a delighted asiMeipo 
ttan. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad snmmam senectutem. 

He is nothing to,=compared to, >^^^^^^^ 

him, ) 

For a time, ^ ad tempus (also, ' at the proper iiSG^ 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbmn. 

At most, ad summum, or smnmum on/y. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) \Eng^ They do nothing 6irf laugh. 

(La/.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud fiioiii idenCi 
facvuxd omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take atoay a had thing be translated 7| 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of. yours, I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
' Afler his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome. J» Having taken Marseilles by storm,'^^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and ohiain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old Eige learned some- 
thing additional ^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn hy heart 9''^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can*" 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with CsBsar's army. His industry was 
$ttcA,'*^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) ia 
used as an imperative. 

7 Addiscebat allqnid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in English^ for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a vtrish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form, of an assertion 
that he wiU so act. 

424. (c) Questions that do not ask for information, hut for 
usseniy are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the suhjuncthe, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of snch questions is, to exdti the tame emoHan or prodnce 
the Bome oontiction in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker himself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in forme 
the answer or expression of assent will be affirmative i and conversely 
if nou 

426. These 'questionB qf appeal ' (which usually express perplexity o\ 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in varioub 
ways : the thing to be considered is, * does the questioQ require an an- 
swer far itiformatum, or mere aaaeni (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of ^queatume of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pass. Susj. 
What thall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
aatisfadory can well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? 
Why ahould I relate thia? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impbrf. 
SuBJ. WuUtDoe I to do? What ehould I have done? What ought 1 
to have done? 
426.(1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lot,) Principum liberos erudiebat. (Imperf expresses a state oon- 
tinued or an action qften repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You iDould have thought. You would have believed. 
(Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) {Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lot.) I remember to read that (legere* memini). 

(4) iEng.) It would be tedious, endless, &c. 

{Lot.) It i» tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum eiQ. 

(5) {Eng.) It would have been better. 

{Lot.) It woe better (utilius/ui<*). So satius, par, idoneum, Ac.JwL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne fecerisy WJiat you have doubU 

about, don't do. 
(h) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam, If any thing 
new happens, you will let me know (= let mo 
know). 

• But the inf. perf. follows memini, Ac, when the Fpeaker does not carry him- 
«ilf back, as it were, having himself «e6n, heard, &c what he describes. 

• Krai oxfwtrat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the £r/Ea 
irrM. follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do ? What eon I (ox 

shall I) do ? 
Quis neget, &c. ? TFAo can deny . . . ^ 
Quid facerem ? TFAni f(;a^ I to do? What ought I 

to have done ? What should I have done ? 

128. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, conYivium,b i, n. 
If I may say so without offence, pace XvA dixerim. 
Under faYour, bon& Uik venial. 

A fisivour ; pardon, venia, », /. 

Topardon (spokenofa^/pcrior), \ veniam djrec (also «to grant a permlfi- 

C sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delictid venlam p5tPre ; petiv, petit 

Look to that yourself id ipse vidgris ; or tu videria. 

lief Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim.* 

• (The Preposition Advebsum or Advebsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our AGAimr 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-againat ( = opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am pardoned,*] 
429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuUBy arum is the most general notion, a meoZ, whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the &mily or with guests, public or private ; 
oonvDvoium is a meal with gueats^ a dinner-pany : dlipea a rdigwuM banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice; epulUm a banquet in honour of some person, of on 
some festive occasion ; eomxaaatio a rwtous party, a drinking bout, (D.) 

« The ignosceru pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dan* 
passes over as o, favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscit; the superior or more powerful person ventam dot. (D.) 

i DoderUtn thinks that delictum is not asinqfonUaaion as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning Bapeccatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality ; errors as well as ains, 

♦ Vix crediderim :=mT credam'ssvix credo. But this per/, aubj, does nol 
always stand for the preaent indie, but sometimes for the per/, * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam CapitoUum aervaoerim ' ^ aervavi, (E.) 

* In English we have no preaent or imperf, paaaive, except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the preaent participle of the active voice, 
*>at is probably the participial aubatantive, which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He laughi the 
boys to play an the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It wovZi 5e tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
own fault. Under favour I would say, my brother^ that opinion 
cfyawr* is' very often' (p. Id, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several Oaes 
asked pard(m for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remem'oer their charging 
Caius with immoraHty. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capUaUy condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

^ 55. On the principal kinds of Oondidonal Propositions, 

490. In eondUional (or hypothdieal^ propositions, the clause with * (f' is the 
condition or eondUional dauaet the other, the consequence or conoequeni 



431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt heing intimated as to the txittence or non-txiaience of the condi- 
tion. 

(If thiBi»A,thati^B.) 
Here we ha?e * poamJtnUty^ or eimpU tvpposUum^ without any expres- 
sion of uncertainty,* 



preposition * on ' or * on ' shortened into * a.' Thus * the ark was a preparing 
(1 Pet. lit 20). 'Forty and six years was this temple m Intilding' (John IL aO)» 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show ^-' 

(1) He ... {* coming . . . (pres act) 

(2) The house . i* building . . . (pres. pass.) 

{J) This , . .i§ caking (too much) (* is,' wUh the participial substantiva) 

(1) He . . it otmte .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . M^oMd (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

' Indie. : pace tu& dixerim, dkc., being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed In the in- 
dicative, uncertainty ia expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{*Jf I have any thing, / toiU give it you ;' and I will see whether 1 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect oidedaum, 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a ccndiHonal form i 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a eoTueivable com, bvt 
no liint is given as to its being likely actiuUly to occur or not, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and BtUtman) 'uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doings or would 
have beendone^ if a condition that ia acttuUly unrealized^ had been rea.^- 
ized juat nowj or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I have not) 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



m 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions,) 

1S5. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ If he has any things he gives it. 
(h) Si quid haheam, dabo, If I have any things I will 

give it, 
(c) Si quid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any things 
he would give it, 
^ V «. . t , , , ( ^^« had any thing. 

^il)Si <imdhaheret,daret, J fte would give «. 

(If he had had any 
y{2)^\({\x\^hdbuisset,dedisset,. thing, he would 

[^ have given it, 

9 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (See 
437,1.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfa opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, *si hoc 
^caa^ = tav Tovro Xlyjjf and tl rotJro Xiyots i sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *8i hoc diceretur^ vere diceretur,* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, aubf, 
( = the Greek optat.) is used to express Bomeihlng frequently occurring inpaat 
time. 

* CsMar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

duidquam profceretJ—Uor. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See Heindorfad loc.) 
7* 
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436. Here we see that the fonns (c) and (cQ (I) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not necMsari^y intimating the impossibilit} 
of this case occurring, of course, doee imply that it ha» not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of (cQ (1), wnich, besides impljr. 
ing that it hao fud, implies that it will twt occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or our 
prefriouM knowUdge^ must determine whether the case is contemplatei 
ftSfNwmUe, oinoL 

437. (a) Possibility^ or simple supposition^ without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in hoth clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * si* with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative^ 
commonly the future,' in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfezt subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for past time. 

438. But the cmisequence may refer to present, the condition to 
part time ; or vice versa. 

* If I had received a letter {accepittem), I would now read it {reatarem), 
' If I at this time waMted any thing (opus eeaeC), I would Juzce come 
{veniaeem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any/ the m- 
perfect »ubjum:tive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* {oouid or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form « would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, *si' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



tuL*^ imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
bo^ ^m^A *^^^'! ^""i ^^^ periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, oi 
iTLbl T T ^'^^'^f f™ '^^^»^^ (or tritutum, erU ozfuerU), magnopere 
i/audebo. In the Becond iAa8B,tributwnsU, or futrU, from AcHiJ 
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442. i;;^ Since toe use the indicative condUumally, care must be taken to 

translate this by the subjunctive (435, 6.) when 'should* might be usod i 
when, that is, there is ' uncertainty with the prospect of (Ucieion,* 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less \ nedumi (generally after a negatwe ; if a 

c verb follows it must be in the «ii6/ime). 
Not to say \ °® dicam (of what might probably be 

I aoid with truth). 
I do not say, non dlco. 

I will not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {all together^ cuncti, universi)."* 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

AU taken one by one; each of ?gj ,- 
them singly, 5 siuguu, w, a. 

For instance, verbi caus&. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canlcttla, ae, /. 

{Eng.) No painter. i^^-) Nemo pictor. 

(Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (Lat,) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 
[Obo, *Uhev>ereto' Ac, ss*\ihe should' Ac], 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k F^austua and prosper are said of things only, not of persons, * That which 
is prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like 'toi^ud for^ 
' desired :' the faustum refers more to the graciousness of the gods : the/ortuno' 
tusiaa, hicky person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) F^elix expresses both that which t«, and that which makes happy '(&ea/ii«, 
only what is ^ happy*) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's otm co-operation.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par^ 
tieular events, 

I Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: *nedum td ulla vis fieret.' 
{Lit, iii. 14.) 

» Cimc^i (opposed to dispersi) 'aU actually united ;* nniversi (opposed to sin- 
fuli or unusquis^e) * all taken together.' As meaning * all,* * the whole,* in the 
sing., totus represents the thing as originally * a wfiale :* omnis, eunctus, uni- 
versus, all represent it as originally made up of certain parts, of which the aggre* 
gate is taken. (D.) 

n FiunU 
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leusy if he heard it {hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a greoik 
obligation. Even Caesar could not have done this ; much lesa 
can you (443, note 1). The hoy should he admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
[ can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all. 
tx^ether, you will easily conquer them all-taken -one-hy-one. If 
Fahius, for instance, was horn p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal <> to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf. subj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some**' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, oflen take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present, 

a. The conditional clanse is here a contemplated potnbiUty (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; si haberet, dareC) \ but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring 71010, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si luibeam dabo), in implying a prospect ol 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occttrring now^ the 
preHrU subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be wtronghf intimatedt the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie m, aliter aentiaa. 

Jffyou were here, you would think diferenUy. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

J(fyou were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you wovJtd think 

differently: 

(or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

fi. From the ambiguity of the form * ai quid habertt^ daret^ the subj. 

prea. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimats 

that the condition is impnibdble or impoaaible. The prea. subj. may be 

o Impar est 
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used of suppositions reaUy impossible, if it is not the speaker's objeef 
to intimate tliis : * Si extwttU hodie ab Inferis Lycurgus gaudeatf* do. 
{Liv, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the suhfuncUve, are gcrt' 
lereniy scripiissem, and scripturus essem, 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are hoth used to 
express our * unmld have written.' But ' scripsissem ^ intimates 
tliat the thing teould certainly have happened r scripturus essem, 
that it would prohahly have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(h) Thus, * he toould have slept ( =3 he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.v 

But the indicative {eratyfuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (c() The particle •£ is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcBdicem, In which if I were only to call 

him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 

I ought, 
(o) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey. 
(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( =3 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 

assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic aninio par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



f So also in the third class ' si quid haberet dcUunu emet* is correct, where 
datnrus esset = * he wovld bt prepared to give,* {Kriiger : who quotes The. H. 
n. 77, *cujus filium adoptaturua esaem, si ipse imperarem*) 

4 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence implied.* *Pons Sublicius 
Iter pcBnt hostibus dedU^ ni unus yyxfuiatet ' =: {et dedieeei) ni unus \hfuioeeL 
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batj Had you given this mind a body ake itself , he 
would have done what he desired. 
Vocabulary 61. 

an, Bin antem. 

sin rnmuB.' 



451 

But if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless; if not, 



Although; though, 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



etsi : etiamsit — ^followed hy tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etei, tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal dause-^Althoogli 
may also be translated by ^vam^iiam,* 
quamvis and Ifcet.) 
rquamquam (suggested by a former 
< statement : it Qas no influence on the 
C mood), 
nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

fpotestas, atis, /. (of might with right, 
and therefore the proper word foi 
conceded power); potentia, tdff, (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui focSre. 
in nostra esse potestate. 



' Or, rin secue, dn aliter, 

■ * Your memory will be weakened niti eam exerceas' implies that if you ex* 
treiee it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, buc 
^nly draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The ei, in ri non, is the conjunction, thd non belongs to the verb or other word 
injthe proposition. 

t The compounds of * n ' follow the same rule as m .* With the pree., perf., and 
fut, they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully; with the imperf, and pluperf. they generally take the aubj., though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a mppoeition, but a 
fact, *Tametn a duce deaerebantur,* (Caes.) ^Si,* like our ' if,* is sometimes 
used for ^whether;* *Tentata res est, ei prime impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

■ Quamquam (quam *hoiD* strengthened by doubling) is ^however much,* but 
fxpresses * however much a thing really exiata* or can, or muat exist. It there- 
Cbre takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful, iluam- 
9ia (or quantumvia) is ' however much a thing may he conceived poaaibU, and 
therefore takes the aubj. lAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. ' Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.* 'Act aa right aa you pUaee, 
yet, &c.* * Detrahat .... fortuna licebit.^^dvLamylB =r 'aUhough * (as in Nep. 
guamvia oarehat nomine ; with tnd»c.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 
age. 
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(Eng,) Even this is not just tmUM it is voluntary. 
{Lot.) Even this is so (only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... M est voluntarium i* ita hen s OD 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. XXXII.] *BtU^ ( ssexeepty unUas) after a negative is nUif or (if it standfl 
before a substantive) the prepos. pneter. 

Exercise 65 » 
[How iB' that* translated after ' UfoO&wa'l (83)] 
452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, 1 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
bhould rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would, have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my*enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether'* any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. J 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
De true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id «ic ratum ( 
si Patres auctores fierent. {Ldv, i. 17.) 

V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior = Cavua ia, indeed, both brave and prif- 

deni ; bid yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caitu is just as brave^ as he it wit 

prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens ■= Caius is brave^ but not at aU pruderj (where 
potiua may De supplied). The last two forms belong to late wiitera 
especially Tacitas. 
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^ 57. Conditiondl ProposUians in dependent sentence^f. 

458. (a) Posnlnluy without any expression of uncertazntjf. 
(Caiii% d quid habet, dat.) 

DIcebant Caium, si quid haheret (ar^ si quid habeat) 
dare. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision, 
(Si qnid habeamt dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid hdbeat (or haheret), se datQrum.> 

(c) Uncertainty without «ny such accessary notioa. 
(Si quid habereif daret,) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datOrum esse. 

{Or dahirtim forCf if the independent proposition would be datorua 
csMin. See 447.) 

(d) ImpossibiUtify or belief that the tiling is not so 

(1) (Si quid haberd, daret.) 

This form in^ dependent sentence coincides with form (e), 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf., that of the consequent clause is in the im 

perfect, 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.j that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect, 
(Si quid opus esset, yenisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haheret, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haheret, daturum. 
{pr^ Dicebat se, fii quid habeat, daturum. 

> Oes. The eonditUmal forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre».)i 
icrlptunim fuisse {petf.) ; scripturum fore {fut.). Of these mriptwvm etu is 
liso a mere future infinitive; the two others are otUy conditional forms. 

f Ob0. T1v9 form daturum eue cannot be used to express ^ impoaaibUity or 
belief that the thing Is not «o,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. ^ Dicebat si patris literas aecepie&etf se eas cum fratre communl- 
eaturum esse.' The form * si literas aedperd se communicaiurum esse,' would 
not imply thUj but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
'belonging to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare^ daturum esse^ daturum esse, daturumfidsse : 
^or datunis esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb Ifl 

is the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. > 

< Dicehat se, si quid haberet, daturum ;* or, ' si quid 
haheat :'« for where the perfect suhjunciive would regu- 
larly be expected afler a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is oilen found with apparently no difference 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for the preseni 
Kruger.) 

456. VoCABtJLARY 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with ooe.) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instruz, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confli^re, fiiz, fiict 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel— vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or ^ enditie ve. 

457. ^^ * Aty' when the thing was done not in but neoTf should be translated 
by apud, or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. ^ Ajmd * is found in later writers even for * in.') 



• Orotefend observes, that Camtr generally retains the subj. prea, or perf, 
(after a paai tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie, and Lh, generally turn them into tlie vmptirf, or plupeif, (See 418.) 

* *Aut* expresses a difference in the tkingas *vd* a, difference in the expree^ 
Uan, (Z.) Vd is the imperative from vdU, as fer trdm fare: its proper 
meaning therefore is, *{f you please.^ so that *AvdB* was originally < A •r, 
'fyoulike, B ;' that is, « A or B : one or the other, no matter which,' Hence, 
its meaning *cpcn;* vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *Aut* is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one iff, the other i» not. * Vd'' 
should be used when the notions are not opjwnte in themsdvea; especially when 
only aome of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed, 
llius * The nobles can eUher corrupt or correct the morals of a state^' vd cor- 
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Exercise 66. 

[How \a eon deny to be translated in a question of appeal? (425.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*^ 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, same another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,** he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour.'*^ Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some^*" who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On oblique narration, 

459. When one person has to report the speech of another, he may do iSbia 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or h» may only state the nt&tfame U 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the firsi way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jlr9tpermm, ** C»- 
■ar said : < / am of opinion "—and so on. 



rnmpere, vd corrigere, lor they can do uhkh Oiey please. It sometimes =: bo& 
—aiui. * He was his equal, vel moribus vel fortune.' Ve (abridged from v«i) 
9ommonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to «i, tm 
{she rr seu : neve =: neu). Sive — sive ; seu—seu =: ' either— or,' * whether— or^ 
when it is to be hft dovhtful which of two statements is correct, or which oi 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aUas of the first). Crombie 
observes that svee—sive should generally be used when < eUher (or uihtOury^or^ 
may De turned hito < he it^-cr he if.' 
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(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is gi^-en in the 
ffurd person. " Caesar said, that ?u was of opinion," — and so on. This 
second way, in which the tpeech of another is reported in the third per- 
■on, is called ottliquc or tiK^tred narration. 

160. (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will 
be of the infinitive mood. 
(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^ 8 words or opinions will have their verbs in 
tbe subjunctive mood. 
X^ Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in dirtd 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration^ 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habtt dot, becomes, when re- 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.') 

(c) . When a speech is reported in oUique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* -in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or «en- 
Hmentt not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments bf another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
£ible : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party/ ^quod iUia data* 
rue erat ' would mean that he really toae going to give them the party ; 
but *quod iUis daturue eaaet' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So vtrith the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the «u6/u7ic<tve, because, the accuaere aeeerted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker asse^i the truth of the cliarge. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I wUl follow you and your footsteps. 



* Obs. 5^ As the subjunctive has no future, ihe future and/u^re ptrfed be- 
come the prt». and per/erf of the wbjunct, respectively. Sentiea— quum agea,' 
fensurum esse, quum agae. — Faciemus, quum imperaverie: facturos esse, qua 
bnperaverU (from imperavirim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, tliat is, by Vipaet tense) the^. and fut. perf, will become the imperf, 
and phiperf. in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Csbs. B. Q. 5 29. poetremo quit hoetibi peraua- 
ieretfAc 
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[ObUque.] 

Qamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
seaUurum, He cried mU that he, €U far as he could, 
would foUow hm and Ms footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : *^^ese paraios esst 

portas aperire, &c." They send ambassadors 
to Casar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gates, dec. 

(2^ Interrogabat : 'cur paucis centurionibus pau. 
cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?^ Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, <&c. ? ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes? When (said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 
prcBstaret quod proficisqenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out. 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men. 

463, Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud goveming oec.) 

(1) With = in the house oi^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In =^ in an author's writings: (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He waa with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Gyrus in Xerwphxm^ apud Xenophontem. 

To spefJL in the presence of the | ^^^ ^^^^ ^^y^. 

Yesterday, hSrL 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 
lo shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As * questions for answer may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the infn, or the nbjunet. Thus in 
lAo. vii. 15 * Vbi illi damores sirU arma poscenUum 7 ^^' ^vbi iiloe damores 
esM . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

* * ITV *yoUi^ must be turned into ^tkey.* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? * — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :•* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius' 1 ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
^ is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of A pp. Herdonius' 1 ' — He cried out, ' that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — ^What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fonune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more infiuence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato aays that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the orado ohiiqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and peffect) subj, are used when the clause 
expresses a general truthy independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment h;is own J 

466. {b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the HistorianSy when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin, or suhjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



* Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est ?— This sentence ie to be in direct narration. 

r " Potest quis aliorum sententlam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque um confirmatam, 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectwn con- 
iuncthl ooni solet: si posterior, prcpseru.** (Wagner^ ap. Kruger,) 
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Bubjunctive, tthen they form a part of the whole meaning of Ae 

yropniiion.^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of €tm 
proposition, without £edrly making apart qfU^the v^b will be in tiio 
indicative. 

468. (d) In sentences dependent on an iitfinUivey the pres, or 
' f. tuhj. are found, where the general rule requires the trnpetf. 

plwperf, ; but not vice vers&. 

In other words, the pre*, and perf, wubj, may stand (instead of tUe 
impetf, or plupeyf,) after the perf. infinitive ; and also after the pret. at 
fut. infinitive when they depend on 9. past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicebat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dis- 

ceptationem cadere possint : quid faiy factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could faU into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons^ 
quern tile in HeUesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break doion the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum ssepe exercitus fuderit. 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they haa often routed, ^ 

Certum est hominum causiL factum esse mundum quae- 
que in eo sint •» omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d) With inftn. prea. or fut, 

(1) £HxU{he said) ; dicebat g dixerats dicturus eraz. 



* I^ that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objed, the purpoae, or the circimutance supposed. (Z.) 

k 'Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaesti ut ea, ^m« gignitntur, donata 
consulto nobis vldeantur.' Here ea qiuB gignunJtur are the actual produohns 
nature,. (Z.) *^ 
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$ intelligere ( ^^^^ ""^"^"^ <°^ ^*^ ^^>^-* 

" i intellectumm esse ] *1^^ '^"^ (°' ^«^ '^^^•^ 

( quid acturtu esset (or ac^ni««il) losdflL 

(2) And (after any tense of dtco, Ac) 

C quid ageret (or ogroO hostis. 

se iniellexiaae < quid tgiaatt (or ^ert/) hostis. 

( quid actuna taut (or ac^una ttQ hosda. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Erga, Inteb, Ob, Pbb.) 
Eboa, a4x. : Towabdb {oS/avorabU dispositions). k 
hiTEB,i ace. : Between ; among ; in the midst o^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each oOur^ et nos et inter »e amant. 

Ob, aceu». ; on account of. 
Bdbre my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Peb, occ. Thbouoh (of place^ time^ and vuans). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent» by whom we do any thing; and in adjuratumey in wmcn 
it is separated from its noun hy pronovns—* per ego te,' Ac). By tite 
leave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 
Per se = by him, ^c, alone (ipse per Be)ifor its oten eake ; naharoJhfi 

ofiteelfy Ac. 
Per in permagnua, pergratuMy Ac, Is often separated from the tidjec- 
tive ; * per mihi .... gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng,) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6)). 

^ {Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in giiestion. 
{Lot.) The town de quo agUur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speakei't, and as tlie 
narrator's,] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" j- whom he had prepared to take 
arms.''* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



I Krvger : who observes, that the use of the present^ Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atill and generally 
hdda good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^WMtatic 
bwertarum sententiarum in certas;* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pree. and peif. rather than the im^' 
perf. and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 IrUer sometimes stands between two substantives : < Fesulas inter Ane 
tiumque.' 

"> For instance, to send a letter » by a slave* {per servum). 

« Ad earn multitudinem. 



108 ON OBLiqUE NARRATION. [§ 5Q. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
Duild^ a bridge over the river" Danube {Ister, iri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, teas on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance,' were 
already well. He said that he was the first who' accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d,) 



473. (a) The ace. and irifin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. ^ 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfortu- 
nate as I am/ 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are qtieatuma (f appeal asked in oblique narration ? 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



«» *Rivu8* brook; *fluvius* river; * amnis* b, broadj deep river, 'Flumen* 
(properly the ^atream^^ flu-imen) is also used as a general term for ^ river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its Btream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making U hia ovm; if so, the aubj, present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

•» For which «« with the subj. is also found : Tene ut uUa res Jrangat?-- 
TVn ego ut adverser 7 

' Obs. Ocdo, which takes a dot, of the ptrmm believed, takes an ace. of the 



^ 00. 475-477.] qui with subjunctive^ 169 

he has n&t received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise*' to have death always before one'a 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 

§ 60. < Qui ' with Subjunctive, 

476. * Qui takes the indicative, only when it refers to a particular object iu 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference t» at all vagiu or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the wbjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be 9een and tauxhed. Whenever it 
does not describe an indxoidual object^ but only refers it (or (hem) to a 
particular cUua by a mark common to all the dasst It governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *whOf* ^which^* we might substitute 'of ouch 
a kind aa to,* 'wuA that,* <&c., ^t governs the sul^unctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendU amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefnUe, and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(Negatives and vibtuallt negatives.) 
Who is there ? quis est 1 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 7 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively aand in the oingvlar; i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? ductus 
est? being *how many does he make?' So, too, nemo; nihU esti an 
uUua, Ac. 



Jtkig bdieved: and though *I am believed' is *mihi creditur,* it must be 'ego 

credor' (tu crederis, Ac.) when an ix^in. immediately follows (/ am believed tt 

Wm daneihie)* 

ft 



^e have reaaon to rejoice, 



170 QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVB. [§ 60. 478, 47D 

(RariBio^ imrnno, haibo.) 
Then are found peraona who, reperiuntur, ioTenluntur, quL* 
Yoa may find, rejieriaa, inveniaa qui, Ac. 

(Nihil aar quod, Ac. Nihil habeo quod, <&c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus ^ 'there is aome- 
thlng of such a kind that we ahould 
rejoice on account of it.' * Quoii* ai 
an ace. neut. pron. (195, y.) going 
with gaudeo. 

'^phto on " *" ''*'" **" '*°" I '"*** '" """^ ''"'''* '~^ ' 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremua. 

Yott have no reason to huny, niliil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng,) I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 

{Lot.) I have nothing tphuA. I may accuse old age (quod incusem 
senectutem). 
(6) {Eng.) A pen to write wUh. 

{Lot.) A pen tpith whick one may write, 
(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estatea. 

{Lai.) Men who abound in silver, tr^ in gold, tr^ in estates. 
(cQ {Eng.) Men who abound ndther in silver, nor ^Id, nor estatea. 

{Lai.) Men who do ma abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, 5g, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,* is, /. 

Put J lay down, or aside, pSnBre,^ p»8u, pbsit. 

To cross over, trajicCre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committSre (ut, with «ui/.). 



■ Ob8. With «£m, reperio, habeo, Ac, qui with the indicative is found, whea 
it expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally sotm 
class in which the subject is contained. Turn primum rsperta sunt, qute per 
tot annos rempublicam exedire : not * there were found evils which preyed on, 
&c.' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yearn 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of hactdum. 

" Valuer es are all ^winged creatures* insects included. Avis is the general 
Dame for ' bird ;' * ales * is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle, in augury, alites were the birds whoeo 
/light, osclnts the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

^Porters aliquid, ^tolny doum* a thing; ^togetit ofut qf our hands f* 'ioget 
rid of it.* Locare and coUocare are * to put a thing in its right plaoo ;* * to place^ 
advisedly for some parpose. 



J 01. 480, 481.] QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 171 

To be on the point oi^ ineo esse (ut, with nibj.), 

Jewel, gemma, s, /. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, ura. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend saidi 'To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means/ said he, * but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).* — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. <Qui' vdlh the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



{ szat that timCj turn. 
Then < =: after thatf inde, deinde. 
I •ss.thereforey igitur, itaque. 
« PonUote. The l!brms of the imperative in to, tofc, n/o, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as lawSf wUlSf &c. 

9 [C. xxxiy.] fjT * One' often means ''same, one* (aUquis), or * a certain on# 
quldam). 



17? ^m WITH stJBJTJNCx'iVE. [§ 61. 482-485. 

deJbiiUiy or not. *He wot laughed ai by all the reai^ who did not a& 
knowledge these &ults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enougli, but it is in tne Latin, ^qui rum agnoscerent.' 
{fi) When therefore for ^who^ may be substituted * for he (the^ U^ &c*) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

•182. For qui alone, tUpote qtdy quippe qui,*^ ui qui are also used 

generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhfunctive, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.* 

It has this force after (1) dignuB, vuUgnuMt uJUmeuBt Ac. 

(2) tam^ tali§f efuamodi, iff {twh)^ Ac 

(3) comparatives with ^uom. 

(4) is nun* ( ^ talis sum), 7am a man too.^ 

(5) qui* mm? 

(6) when it expresses a ptt77>(»e. 

(a) When ^ut = u/ i«, and introduces a oorwe^tMfice, the petf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo t* eratf qui, ui 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inetderit, Cic Acad. 1. 10, 35. [al. 
indderet.] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, * although,' * sincef' * because,' * seeing that,* &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
* alone,' *only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the suhj. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
timfi.^ 

The relative adverbs (tifri, quOf Ac.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where ite use *for he,* Ac. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = *m«mticft as they;* 'for they.* Grotefend re- 
marks that utpotCf quippe may generally be translated by ' namely ^^ *that i$.' 
Our *(u being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribtJive* only. ' (Demccrito) quippe homini eruditoy <&c.* 

b Thus qui = ut egOy ut tu^ ut Hie ; ut noa, ut voa, ui illi; through all theii 
cases. So, cujiws^ut meuSj tuus^ Ac. : quorum ss vt noeter^ vester^ Ac. 

* But *iU ' is sometimes used after ^ia m,* Ac. * Neque enim ia e«, Catilina 
It/ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.* {Cic. Od. i. 9. 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

* Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions ares *Nef 
quiaquam P3rrrhum, qua tvliaaet impetum, sustincre valuit.* * Semper habit 
•unt fortiseimi, gui summam imperii potirenJtur.* (Z.) 



(61.486.] QUI WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 173 

486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be ihua 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them,/o}' they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, toko saw through him (mbj.). 
(Lai.) < He was despised by them, (u-being who saw through him 

( («**;•). 

(6) {Eng.) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot,) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) \ '^^'^ *^"»^ ** ^*^* 

C whom you thouUi looe. 
(e) {Eng.) He is not a proper person to be reeehed, 

{Lai.) He is not a proper person j ^ ^"»*^ J« '•«^^''«'- 
C whom you should receive, 

(d) {Eng.) None are so good as never to sin. 

{Lot.) None are so good, v^ never sin {eiibj.), 
{e) {Eiig.) None are so great, as to be independent 

{Lot.) None are so great, who are independent {avhj.). 
(/) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for lft«tr 
sake. 

{Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect dutlea 
(g) {Eng.) Too ehort to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than which can be t the whole life of man. 
(h) (Emr.) \ ^^^^^^^ greater than I can requite. 
^' I Bene&tB too great to be Teqmted. 

{Lat.) Benefits greater than whicht 1 can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(») {Efig.) < I am not BO fooliehf eimpUj Ac, as to believe this. 
1 1 am not one who believe h this. 

{Lai.) I am not he {ie) who would believe (^t puUm), 
(J) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

{LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thusi 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lai.) They sent ambassadors, who should sue for peace. 
(2) {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {subj.), 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac 

{Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, &c. {qui withnt^.). 



« l)ignus(orindignus) qui ametur. 

* Quam quae sit, or poseii esse. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
f duam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

t. Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu^ Ac, not of *is* ot vunii 
v?r9on. 

' I am not one who much or oft deUght 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' &c. 

{Wardtworih.) 
1 *0 me miseram T or ' me miserum I' The inteijections O, Aeii, prdk, take 
toe aoc ; hti and va the dative'; en and eoce the nam, or the aoc. (the lattei 



174 QUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 487, 488 

Exercise 71. 

[Translate *Iamnoi one who think.* 486. ».] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as {qui) 
niay be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,* thai we 
should barter for it our fiiith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, h), I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it. Was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he thg whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative, 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common th&n 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



ehiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of peraonal pronoims may stand in the ace. 
irithout the initrjecHony and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

1 When quurn^ antequam, priuaguam, (&c., take the indtcathey either (I) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker't 
recotUctioTiy or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf times or (2) it falii 
without preparation or notice int» the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected 
and abrvpt manner. {Hartung Partikellehre, U. 335.) 



5 62. 489, 490.] qxhtm with indicative. . 175 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the Uniet 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

' When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when ^then' might be substituted for it. 

< It was night when he left the room/ s: < it was night : then he lefl 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to tum, nuncy &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'when* clause stands in this kind of dose relation to its 
principal clause, the participial avbatantice under the government of* in' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

< When you eenmre them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor^ &c. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
•tnce, inaemudif a», aUhoug\ whereas. In the sense of ^wihen' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ^when* is also the 
eauee or oocaeian of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the vmperf, and phiperf, quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cauee^ or even of an occanon^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. < Quum AgesUaus reverteretur . . . decessit.'* {Com. 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movitj 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved yroOT his winter quarters, 
{h) Ager quum multos annos quievit^ uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, AJield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



« £x eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pree. is used. (See 490^ d.) 
• Or quum with the thdic. otimperf. and pbiperf. 



I7d qUUM WITH INDICATIVE. [§ 62. 491, 492 

(c) (^»»m in portum dico^ in tcr^em dico, When 1 sa> 

tnto the port^ I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is twi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your influence with Dolabella, 

1BL (a) {Eng.) In aJUacking one, you attack all. 

(Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all {qtnan with indk.). 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.^ 

{Lot.) There are many years, when he it in my debt, 
(c) (Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius. 

(Lot.) I congratulate you, token you avaU bo much with {apud^ Caius 
{d) {Eng,) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lot.) I am not abused willingly {liberUerS. 

492. VOCABULAKY 67. 
This being so ; this being the case, qua^ quum ita sint. 

( quum (to denote (he ground on which a 

^. J judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

^^* 1 quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an acknowledged fact^). 

Not that— but, \ ^**° quod— sed : non qilod p (with nib- 

To be spoken ill oi^ male audire (^ to hear ill '). 

f quia ; quod (with uuUc,, except where 
I the subjunc. is required for some other 

Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a 9Mci cauet 

I of the effect: quod the conceived cauu 
[ or ground of an action), 

I don't at all doubt, nullus dubito.*i 

How Insignificant, quam nuHus. 

To congratulate, gratOlari, gratulatus. 

n Multi sunt anni quum ille in aere meo est. 

o (^iiando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. * Itaque, quandi, 
veBlTva cautiones infirmse aunt Graeculam tibi misi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii 
19.) *Tu quum instituiati, .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— 17< hai 
ioinetimes the meaning of though: ^ui desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
roluntas.' 

P For non quody we often find non eo or ideo quod : but also non quo : all with 
nUtf. * A j< aaifnol* is* non quin.' 

^ This expression belongs to the language of common eonveroaiian, not tc 
bookft. 



( 02. 493, 494.] quum with indicativk. 177 

To take, \ sflmSre, sumps, sumpt.; cXpCre, lo / c«p 

c capt. 
To take hold o^ prehend?re, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prBclare facSre. 

llr The avbjed of congratulation stands in -the oee. or in the oM. wltl 
de or in ; or in the {ndic. with quod^ for which ^uum is Bometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogatwee be used fn dbHque appeals 1 (460, e)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing^ or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf, suhj,) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (that you have recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man^ but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger* s 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live.^^^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with nibjunet, only.) 

C quasi =r quam si (relating to maniier\ 
As i^ \ tanquam* =s tam quam (relating to dc 

^ grtt ; * just as if '). 

' SmnimuM quo utamur: capimiia quod habeamus; prthendirmiM quod tenea 
CDUfl. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free wiU and choice) is generally spoken 
nf something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

■ AUo velut si, yelut, ac si {and sometinuM sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 
warn, si is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 



178 qmiM with indicative. [§ 62. 495-497 

Would that utinun. 

OthatI Ogi! 

rdummbdo (for which duni, modo an 
ProYided only^ 5 used eeparately— *iior,* after tbeat 

t words is ' ra ). 
It is nearly the aame thing aa ii^ perinde fSre eat ac si. 
As If foriooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with per/, aubj.). 

495. OCT With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of abuses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendaty He fgJUs astfhe contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi canienderetj He fought as if he had 

been contending, dec. 

496. With utinam the pros, and per/, are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be rqpresenied (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to be realized. The impetf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely^ to he realized. 
< Not ' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Oss. In the principal clause the Ua or tfur^t to wliich quaai or tan* 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius' (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ' 
Provided your word bo, kept, / donH care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply Vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.)- How few are 
there, who apply-vigorously to another man's cause ! 



t Sic relates more to something preceding and actually ^en : Ua to Bometh1n§ 
toOatoinfi and twppoetd, (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
rerb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive, 

499. {h) When the principal verb is in the y^^ure, the de^ 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
functive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Ob8. When the stress is on the before^ ante or priua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the qtuim, but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic^ the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. mbj.) : especially when a negO' 
Hve accompanies them : nan ante, nee ante, nan priu9, 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 



In the following passage Livy uses the pres, where we should rather have 
expected the suij. * Sed ante quam opprimU lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiimt iter . . . erumpamus' (zzii. 50). So too in Virgil: <Sed mihi vol 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te rio29,' &c. {Mn. iv. 
25.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp. ntbj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation cf precedence in point of time, * Aristides interfuit pugnoB navaU 
spud Salamina, quie facta est pri^is quam ille poenft (exsilii) liberaretur.* 
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Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threatens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till / settle somewhere, you will 
not expect long letters from me. 
" Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

, Orat. 25.) 

(c) HsBC omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigU, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam ccq^erent, in Italiam 
Galli transcenderunt, 7'he Gauls crossed over into 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

601. (1) (Eng.) A mortal body must neceswirily die. 

{Lai.) It is necemary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; the subj 
hdng governed by ut omitted). 
(2) {Eng,) There w?u> firing pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505, Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjbteb, Secundum ) 
Prjkteb, beside; beyond^ abaoe (of degree); contrary to; bendeo; io 
My nothing qf, except j bid. 
Contrary to expectation, prseter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, praBter consuetudlnem tuam. 

Secundum {from sequi), 'following.* Along; qfter (of time)/ 
after, next to; according to; in favour o/*(with verbs of judging^ Ac). 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbua 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Caesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
[impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na. 
ture tltere ip no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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Praetor has made a decret in favour of Caius, They exclaim, 
Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid?' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) tnat 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have 'put myself in their power. Who w 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Bum, Donecy Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, tilt) take the indicative^ 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (5) Bum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
b3 represented, not as a factj,h\i\ only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e: g. * qui dum veritxu est^ non 
vidit.* \Cic, ad. AH, i. 16.) * Quae divina res dum conficiebatur^ qu»- 
sivit,' Ac. {Nep, Harm, ii.) 

510. Bum, donee, quamdiu, quoad " (= as long as) take the indi- 
cative. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun* 

tiatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 



■ In the sense of ^tchilsty* *a» long a»^ donee always denotes a ispate of time 
carried on to such a terminaticn : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the tpaec itself ^ than to its termination. Quoad marks She continuance of th« 
lime quite up to the point mentioned : it relate« to a demorulrative expressed or 
understood in the principal clause. When the statement introd;ced by whild 
is the cause or occancn of what follows, dum should be used. 
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the spear tn his body, till it was reported to him that 
the BcBoHans had conquered. 

{J}) Differant, djonec defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 
purpose of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 

(c) Dum Roman! ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna- 
haiur, Whilst the Romans- were making these prepa- 
rations^ Saguntum was already besieged, 

512. FOCABULARY 70. 

After, post(Vuam ; gometimet poBteaquam. 

Before^ antequam 

A . . $ ut primum ; quum prlmum ; simul ai% 

As looii as. < "^ ■ ,,,.,. V 

c or atque: (with tmitc.) 

When = as soon as, ubi • nt ; (with indie.) 

(Adyerbs of place with genit,) 

Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentie. 

To what a degree of madness, quo amentias. 

r quoad ejus iaoere possum (where tho 

^ genit, * ejus ' nalntAn tn tnp. nrAnAtlfnc 

proposition). 
AM far as can be done ; aa far a. > ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

possible. ) 

To meeL { obviam (with the dot : obviam, from oli^ 

c via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
»j J prtfpius (with dcU, or ace. (see 211) So 

* c proxime). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

f sat, or satis,' of what is really enough: 
affatim of what a given person thinkt 
orfeeU enough. Affatim = ad fatim, 
< to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fieitigo. 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materiae. 

613. {Eng.) In addition to thie^ he was blind. 
(Lot.) There was added to this^ that he was blind (Hue aceedebat^ u» 

csecus esMt. With a prea. tense, accedit). 

614. t^ With the adverbs meaning * as soon as^* the English pluperfect should 
be translated by the perfect. In this sense, postquam * after* is usually 



V Sal before polysyllables, aotu before dissyllables. {Baumgarten Crusius ad 
Sueton.) 



As far as I can, < geniL *ejus' relates to tne preceoing 



Rnough, 



jr,5. 515, 516.] QUOD. 1S3 

followed by the 'ptrfect Indicative. (See note', page 114.j \Viicn tlio 
fhKptrf, is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented us 
JbUovfing the other immediately : e. g. P. Afrvcanua^ posteaquambia 
eonmd et eenwr fu erat, L. Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
Caec. 21) : this however is not always the .case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{end^:po9tquamdesuMrebu»-~dixerat,—-librum—ircididit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal vert> 
being in the imperfect^ the imp. or pluperf. is used. < Simulac se re- 
miteral. . . . reperiebatur.* {Nep, Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of oppeoZ to be translated in direct narration? 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*^ I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished satisfac 
torilyy he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'* Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their oum interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. Jn addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every body who can 
finish such'°^ a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
U> teach m*'°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod, 
516. ^That* is expressed by ^quod^ when it introduces the 
prmnd of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed, or implied. 

V Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



194 QUOD. -[^ 65. 517-521 

Such pronouns and adverbs are iU, Aoc, Uhid: w, idea, iddnt^ pnp 
fereo, (nterea^ Ua, tofn, cic, <pc. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, leonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.* 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 
ground of another person^s judgment or conduct ; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course It must be followed by the subjunctive in cblique narraUams 
and it must be remembered that when an ace. with infin, fbllowe a veri 
of 9aymg, t&c, the narration %» oblique. 

510. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Q^od ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating the parii- 
cvpud tubstaniive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of haoing betrayed the king. 

( Lai, ) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king (quod with 

BUbj). 

(2) (Eng.) His having gpared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, ihxa) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng,) He prauttl (or ft^amecQ him, /or A^ivtn^ <2on« this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, VuU he had done this. 

{Quod with subj,: the indicative vfould intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actuaUy done it.) 

(4) {Eng,) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
( Lat, ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined loithout ruining others. 
( Lat, ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

(m/ non ■ with subj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, j ^»*«f®' **°*"' ^°^^^ ^^*^ act. or oM. 

c with de), 

« Quod, introducing the statement as a/oc/, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Oaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * ie seripsiase,' 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleo^ miror\ the 
ace, with inf, is the more common : with those tnat express the man^eslation 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendo^ accusOf misereor^ gratias ago, grat- 
ulor, consolor), quod is prefe rtd, (Z., 8lh ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc^ quod victor victis pepercit. 

» Or * quin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

• DoUrc is \ofed pain or sorrow; nusrere is to show it by outward signs thai 
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Grieve ; grieve for, mGsrgre, mcestus (with occ. or abL\* 

To mourn ; bewail, lug£re, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Isetari, Istatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b eavisus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself, se ref icCre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Ds, eoneamingf abotU; down from; from (Cicero has, audlro de all 
quo : BO Smere, conducere de aliquo) : of with partitives : by or accord- 
ing tOf of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of tiru ; Ac. 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multH de nocte. 

On purpose, de industria. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

fin sentences dependent on an infin,, what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf,Bnd pluperf subj.1 469, d.] 

522. Know that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets toithoui understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without "being (so) [Translate with u<]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise withovi 

being so ? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are tnvoiwidaTyy arising from an irresUtible feeling (and thus nuErere and 
moBror rise above doUre and dolor) ; lugere is to 9how it by conventional slgiks { 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudert is io fed loy ; Uetari Is to ihow it hyjoyfvl looka, <&c. (D.) DSder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes Zcetort express an eruUing^ triumphs 
ont joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken ou 
ruck a point, invohing no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception o£ 
the relative force of two words in common use 1 At all events, according to 
fJoderUMa own explanation, Uetari^ expressing the manifeBtation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irrenaHbUfMiingt might be expected to rise above gaudere^ just 
as marere above dolunk 
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of liifl only boo, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, what 
reason have we^** for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens 7 
Haw few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius * 
They » set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and pui them to flight. 
Fie did it in such a manner {ila) that it seemed to be done esf 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were diflerently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the fifth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, tliat is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth,) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 
by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nonea 
and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 
Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would .be such a day before 
the Kalends of June, 
B2T. Suppose we take the tkird of March, ; this is a day before the Nonta oi 
March, which happens <m the MeverUh, Now 7—3 = 4 : but the Ro 
mans reckoned both day» in, so that they would call the third of March 
nfit Uu fourth, but iheffth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by tvoo 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was * the day be 
forCf' as we speak. 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23Td of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth: there ore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 \-\=)8ix: and the remainder being 3, the day if 
* the third day before the Nanea of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fiftli, the Ides are on the thirteeirdk^ 
and the subtraction must be from fourteau Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 6, the day is the Jljlh day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

ninth day before the Kalende qf July. 

Oir (The adiective forms are used with the months," and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express when ? 

*0n the third before the Kalends of March' is by rule *dU terti»ant» 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
anU into < teriio KaUndaa Martiae * or < iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is * ante-diem tertium Kalendae Martias* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.,* a form which cannot be explained gram' 
maticaUy. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad^ tn, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl on what day?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres^ Augustus 

was lorn on the twenty-third of September (32— 

9=23.) 
Claud! J8 natus est Kalendis Augustis^ Claudius was 

horn on the first of August. 
Claudius obiit (or excessit) iii. Idus Octodres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii. Kalendas Novem- 

hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 

in the Senate on the 2lst of October ? (33 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SextiUs 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, AprUs, Mains, Junius^ 
tininiUS* (or Julius), Sea tills {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Deoom 
bzla. 
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( = Augustus**) edixit, The Consul fiaoed the elections 

by an edict far the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies oetavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis aicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty-Jifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jiissi sumus ad Nonas Fehruariast 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth o\ 

February. 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

r oomitia, 5rum (properly,' the assembMjig 
Elections, / of the people * for the purpose of elect' 

( ing the consuls, &c. Ac). 

To my election, \ *^ ™^ ^"^^^^ ^^' ^' *^ *® meeting at 

c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suffer, sinSre,* sIy, sit ; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittSre. 

To stay (in a place), commorarL 

To compel, c9gSre, co^g, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aee.). 

It is worth while, opers pretium est. 

533. (a) {Eng,) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{LkU.) He is at play, whereoM he ought to read (quum debeat), 
(6) (Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum jHmsd). 

534. (c) {Eng.) Far from thinking this, I hold, &c. 

(Lat,) It is so far of thai 1 should think this, that I hold, &c, (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut,* &c.) 

Exercise 77. 

535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of Juiy and August were called QuvntUis, SexiUis respectively, 
( =s the fflh and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
jrear,) till those names were exchanged for JuUus and Augustw in honour of ths 
first two CsBsars. 

• Sinere is properly * to let go,^ * not to stop,* paH. is, * not to prohibit ;* mnerebas 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is eoni" 
numly, though not exclusively, followed by ttt with the subj. : pati by the ooe. 
with in/in, (D.) 

* Tad turn abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis Ipse non satlsfaclat Demos- 
Chenes. Sometimes the second tU is omitted, the clause having vix or etim! 
' tantum abfuit ut infiammares nostros anlmos : somnum vix tenebamiu.' 
'Clc, Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was born on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 2l8t of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*' to my election. I am compelled to 
•tay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no maU 
ler who he may be)j that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
soiTie who laughed. 



XXIX. 

} 67. Connection of Propositions by the Relative, 
Imperative forms, 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,' ' as — says,' 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in tho infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
Its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
cutions : 



100 CONNECTION OF PROPOSITIONS [§ 67. 540^542 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {prfac only) with subj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with suhj 

(governed by ut omitted), or noli with infinJ 

MO. (a) {Eng.) Two and two make four : cmd if IhiB is granted, ^. 
{Lot.) Two and two make four : if uMth is granted, ^c. 
(ft) (£7fi^.) Caius, iMo, £^ M^, was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Ltd.) Caius, wA^mi they report to have been killed, ^c. 
(c) {Eng.) Craasus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to hate never laughed but 
once. 
(cQ {Eng.) Narratives, by u^uehy when we read theniy we are affected. 

{Lot ) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 
(•) {Eng,) Success with whiehy if it should fall to our lot, we should hh 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot.) Success, if whichi should fall to our lot, we should be di» 
satisfied. 
{/) {Eng.) I did this; and\f you had not thwarted me, &c. 
{Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 
641. rC. xxxv.]0-* WiU* and *would,* 'will ncrf* and *wouldnot' are often 
principal verbs, to be translated by vdle and nolle respectively. 
They are to be translated when for 

willf wotdd^ we may substitute 

M (are, dc.) loiUingj was (were, &c.) inlUng, 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with s, ex ; prx, pbo, in.) 
To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or dolere. 

To cook with water, ex aqui cttquSre ; cox, cocu 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, e viH languere. 

To live according to nature, e natura vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re me& est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensi. 

For = owing to, especially of ob- 7 .^^^ ^^^^ 

stacles, ) ^ 
In comparison with him, prae iUo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, 9J 



< Cura ut quam primum veniao. Fac animo forti, magnoque «£». Cavd 
putos, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, ^tajct care to,' *be surey&u* 
nUnd you^ <ftc. 

» In Latin, the relative must stand before aL 
* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gea. 
t So, e republic^ est. 
' A person is tutua when he is in safety ; t^curue when he boHooea himself to 



§ 07. 543. BY THE RELATIVE. 101 

Pro virili parte, according to one's duty or pow6r as an indUidual (not 
* with all one's might ') as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nat& (according to the thing that has arisen) ss according; to 
circumalancea. 

Pro eo ac mereoTf according to my deaerU, 

Exercise 78. 

643. I far my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us? Bo not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these thipgs are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



oe so, and is without care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence * Ne sit 
Mcurtw, qui non est tuiua ab hoste.' Of salvusy sospea, incolumiSf—salvus says 
the least (as it properly relates only to. {existence}; tospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumis the most of all, as it excludes nol 
otiiy amnHUlaHon^ but even the supposition of any injury or attack. 



1W3 ROMAN WAY OF RECKONING MONEY. [§ 68. 5i4-547 

table. I shall do what appears'* best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning numey. 

644. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummusy when it means a coiny sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 

545. A tedertuu (= 1 3| or 3| cents) was not quite equal to tteapence 
English money. 

A Mtertium = a tJumsoTid sestertii : it was the name of aaum, not 
of a coin. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sesiertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. (feirWith numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

' hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Hence Sestertium seTnel » = < a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decieezsi, ten * hundred thousand sesterces' ^ a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium vicua =r 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterces. &o. Ac, 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below *ten tvaita^ so xaaxiy'kwndTtdihou- 
aand statereea are meant. 

With numeral adverbs abcfte and muLtiplea of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of^miUuma 
of sesterces.* 

Thus, if < sestertium sexcenties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 miliums of sesterces * for th«» 
sum. 



j6. s. d. 
• A sestertium = 8 1 5J = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel = 807 5 10 = $3873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ centieSt millieSy <&c. (that is, the multiples of sevncL by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand oii\i'd 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium millies^ since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the givea 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence millies sestertium = 807291 = nearly 
ti 000,000 In whole numbers. 
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With intennediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies = < 2 millioru 3 hundred ihoutand mo* 
tcrces,' 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to tlu; 
nwrtural before * miliums* I must add a cipher in the unit^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverbf that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex miUibus sedes conduxit. He hired a home for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(J) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens). On a fortune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, hsereditas, atis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerSre ; gess, gest. 

{libertlnus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfci^ 
ence to his mxister^ libertus. Thus 
Brutus's Ubertus is one of the class 
libertmi). 
ioriundus: — *naH Garthaglne, sed ori. 
undi ab Syracusis ; • born at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;* or * de- 
scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With awplius plus^ minus, &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
in the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometimes 
however the ablat. follows these adverbs. 

9 
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2drd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. Prom 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



} 69. On the division of the As : the method of reckoning frao- 
UonSf interest, dec. 



553. 



As 

Deunx 
Deztans 

Dodranai 
Be8(be8si8) 






Septunx fi. 

Semis (semissis) (-^*^ = ) 1 
Quincunx .'L 




y of an As. 



Quincunx 
TrienB 
Quadrans 
Sextans . 
Unda 



554. These words were used to express the JractUms set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usura = one As ^t 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usurse, because in 100 months a sum equal to 4he whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimsB usune = 12 per cent. 



Deunces 




r " 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


' usursB * 


6 


Q,uincunces 




6 


Trientes 




4 


Quadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


Unciae 




1 



BiruB centesimaB = 24 per-cent. and so on. 



i Dodrans = de-quadrami. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantia fuit, Hia 

height was jive feet and three-fourths {five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) haeredem fecit ex dodrante. He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(3) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit. He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Calus, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has lefl one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has lefl nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands oV 
Balbus at 9 per cent. ^ 

^ Apud aliquem c^Uocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 

TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

0b8. -Afa». execpUons are in eapUaU ffem. in the common type ; tuv^. In ikahf 
(Thxbd Dxclsnsiom.) 



Mi«. tormimi/iont. 

«B, OB, OS, 

B8 inereoMingy 

0, uhtn not do, go, io, 



Principal Exceptions. 
cr)eadikotr vbtr 
iter ver 

verber 



reqmea 

aegea 

tegea 

€B9 



or) arbor 



it) compea 
mercea 
mergea 
quiea 

«t)coa 
doa 

o9 (oaais) 
09 (oris) 
fchoM 
iepot 
fmetoB 
o) caro 
techo 



FiBST Decl. Pern, 
except namea of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, er) f 
Maa. — except 
alvua 
domua 
humua 
vannua 
pelagiu 
viruM 
tulgua (alao m.) 



Fern. terminatioM. 

do, go, io,* 
aa, i8,aua, 

X, 

eanoOncreamng 
a impure 
Gam hypennon. 

Principal Exceptiona. 

7ol ''''*'**' 
^r\ Lioo 

•^tMABOO(f)j 
if) AMNIB LAPIS 

AMOiriB(f ) MBM8I8 
AXI8 OBBia 

CAS8I8(is) PANI8 
COLLia PI8CX8 

CINIS P08TI8 

CB1NI8 PULYIS 
ENSI8 SANOUIS 

FASCia TOBBI8 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
F0LLI8 VBCT18 
FUNI8 VEBMia 

IGNIS 
S) CAIIX 
CODEX 
COBTEX 
OBEX 
POLLEX 
BILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VEBTEX 

BIDEN6 (JlOe), 
8 im- i MON8 

pure\ POK3 

FONS 

DENS BUDEN8 

tHYDBOPS 
<U) AS ELEPHAa 

vas {vom) 
fas 
ntfae 



Neut,Urminaiian». 

e, a, «, a, «, «, 
art ur, Ite. 
4t« monoajlL 



Principal Exceptions 
QaAL 
aoL 

n) LIXH 
BEN 
aPLEN 
PXCTBN 
ur) FUB 

FUBFUB 
TUBTUB 
VULTUB 

«•) pecua (udia) 

LEPUS 

Cgnia(m) 



fia 



FouBTH Decl. (ua) 
Mom, except 
acua 
idus (pi.) 
manna 
porticua 
tribua 



Fifth Decl. 
Fern, except 
DiEa (alao Fein, 
in »mg,) 

MEBIDXB8. 



* Worda in io that are not abstract nouns are mas, e, g. papilio, fusiq^ 
■cipio, BEPTENTBio, 8TELLIO, uNio (pcarl), with the numeral nouna TBRiric\ 
auATEBNxo, &c. t Properfy Greek worda. 

t Thoae with (f ), (m), are aometimes fern, and maa. reapectiveiy. 

§ Oresk nouns in ddua (exodus, methddua, 4^,) with diolectua, dipthon/vus 
^. are ienu 
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These rules depend on ttie terminations; but some words have • 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of male persona Bnd winds, are masculine. 

B. The names oi female persons, couniries, islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 
(a) But of towns, these are mas, 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, narbo, sruio, prusIZto) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; vsii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or tir of the third i Pns- 
neste, Ttbur, 
(h) Of trees and plants g 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas, : 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third are neut. : acer, siler, robur, <f<. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, dux, hospes,jwDenis, parens^ 

princeps, sacerdos, <^c. 



TABLE II.— jFbrmo/tofi of the Perfect and Supine, 

J. S^The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But seven perfects have sfiort penult : bibi, dSdi, f Idi, scidl) steti, stiti, tttiL 

(b) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* Itum, litunv 
qultum, ratum, rQtum, sdtum, situm. 

(c) Slatvm from sto is long, but from sisto short ; and the compounds of slo 
that make stUvm have ! : as prcestltum, from preestare. Though nosco has notum, 
lis compounds that have Uvm have X (cognosco, cognUum), 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 
II. First Gonjuoatiok [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo], 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); aniav-i; ama/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Xtum, after rejecting a. 
Crgpo, crSpui, crgpitum. So ctlbo, dttmo, frico {also fricatum), mJoOt 

sbno, tbno, veto, sSco (sectum)— jttvo, jClvi, jutum 7 jtlvatum 7 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

DiscrPpo, discrepavi cmd discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrSpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plico (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, only avi, atum : explico, exptabit 
Teg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
^4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dsdi, datum {vnth a in dare, dabo,*dabam, Ac.) ; sto, steti, stfitum : but 
stare, &c. 



• Fromcieo, to excite. Of the compounds several have cfre, cltum, &t»m the 



'OB FORMATION OF THE 

HI. Sbcoxd CowjuoATioir. 

Properly a contraeUd conjugadon, but with the vowels open In the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is = monds, dke.*^ 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui; \ium. 

(Mon-eo, mon-tii, mon-Uum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add r, in the per£— eo, evi, 6tum. 

Deleo, del6vi, delStum. Fleo, neo, and verU formed from, oleo» {make 
to grow), pleo (JO), and sueo (am aecudonud). 

(3) Others form perf. from root of pregent, lengthening the voted (If 
short), wLen pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo. 

Pbveo, fovi, fttum : m»veo, voveo : ptfwo, ferveo (andferbti) ; Cen- 

ntoeo, nivi oiuf nizL 
Prandeo (pransum), video (viiram), sedeo (sessum), ttrtdeo^ 

(4) Otliers form perf. in n. 

<a) p sounds. {Any pc sound with « = p« ; but ft* sometimes = ««.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
{fi) k Bounds. (The A: sound, if *mpMr«, is thrown away before #. Any 
k sound with « = x .* ^u is to be treated as a A; sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, mulgeo^ 

tergeo, turgeo, vrgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : lvceo,frigeo, lugeo. 

(y) / sounds, {t sound tlirown away before ».) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(d) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsreo. 

{f) With redupUeeUion, {t sound thrown away before $.) 
Mordeo, mttmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
{(;) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo, 

solitus sum. 
{n) The following have perf. in ut, but do not form their supines in Uum, 
Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, miztum and mistum ; tonea 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensitum. 
IV. Thied Conjugatioh, 

(1) Perfect in «,'added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, eongrao, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
inetuo, minuo, pluo, mo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, 9temu0f sua 
tribuo. Volvo, volvl, volutum. So solvo. 
(fi) t sound thrown away before « in sup, 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo 

* Some of which have oUtco in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUhmt adoteaoti 



* langtteo, Icmguis liqueo, ligui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

* c g (ch). 

< t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and compounds qf cando (kindle), fyndo {ihrud), in ceruia^ 
fendo. 
{y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusum), digo, lanibo, psallo, acObo (scabi), 
tido, vello (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), viso 
(visum). 
{(f) (Short vowel of root UngthmedSi changed Into 6 in per/.) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : &cio, jScio, ago, edo (esum), Smo (emptum), ISgo 
(lectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a nmpler 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining short vowel) findo (fid), f Ydi, fissum : scindo (sc:J). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into e.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, lie 

(llqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Perceilo, perculi, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
'.0 With reduplication. 

Cado, cScidi, casum ; caedo, cScidi, cssum ; cano, cScini, cantum ; crSdo, 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSpIgi, pactum : parco, pCperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pCpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendl, pensum ; pungo, pupugi, punctum ; posoo, pttposci ; tango 
(tag), tStlgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; cando, abdo, reddo, &c. 
eondUUt condltum, ^c. 

(2) Perfect in m. 
(ir) p sounds. (^^ Any p sound with sisptg with t, pt,) 

Qlubo, glupsi, gluptum ; nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(9) k Munds, including those in A, ^ and ct, (Any k sound with « is jt ; 
with t, ct,) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : anga 
• figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rCgo, dico, duco, c6quo, trXho,« vSho. Add 
compounda of stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nexo (aUo nexui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before «) 

C5mo, compsi, comptum ; dSmo, promo, sumo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds, (t sound thrown away before « : vowel, if short, lengthened.) 
Clando, clausi, clausum ; divido, dlvlsi, divlaum : laedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, r5do, trudo : mitto (misi, miasam),— Compounds qf vado 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(f) t sounds, (ds changed into ss;) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(r) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into s before #.) 

GrSro, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum) 
(0 Ompmmds of specio (6«Ao»tf) mdmg in splcio make spcxi, specturo. 



I vem,versum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a Itard sound. Thus hums for xci^<ir» and 
&8=zx (m^-m =s Moi). 
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Tho96 in lido/rom lacio {eniice) except elicio, make lexi, ledum. 

Diligo, dilezi, dilectum : intelligo, negbgo. 

Col-, e-, dii, ge-, ligo, with perlego, praelego, have per/. Idgi. 

(3) Verbs with perf. in m. 
(ti) Without change of rooL 

aio, alui, Xlitum {and altum): colo (cultum), consillo (consnltum) 
radio; occulo (occultum), v2X2o,ndto, malo; compounds of cello (rush i 
shoot forth) ; frCmo, ggmo, trSmo, vomo, gigno, (gen, g6nui, gSoi- 
turn) ; lapio, rapui, raptum ; eUpiOt elicio, compescOy dtepeaco^ depsc 
{oho depstum), pinso {aleo pinsi, pistum) ; etcrto {also BXerti).—Cani- 
pound* of aero {toconnect)^ serui, sertum. 
» With change of root. 

Ifeto, messui, messum; p5no, pttsui, pttsTtum; ccrno/ creyi, cre- 
tum; lino, levi (livi rare\ lltum; sino, slvi, situm; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sStum; tero, trivi 
trftum. 

CJresco (ere), cr€Ti, crStum; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
j>) Verbs forming perf. in xt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h. 

Fluo, fluzi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in iri. 

{a) Peto, pStlvi, pStitum r cQpio, arcesso, capcsso, lacesso, incesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
t) Fido, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiOi, latum. 
Tollo, sustiili, sublatum. 

V. FovETH Conjugation. * 

(1) Perfect in t. 

(a) Venio, v6ni, ventum ; compCrio, compSri, compertum. So reperio 

(2) Perfect in ut. 

(/?) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicui 7). 

(3) Perfect in H. 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausl, hauatum), raucio (rausum){ 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjuoation. Fateor, iassus; liceor, licitus; m^reor, mo- 
ritus: mIsSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
vereor, veritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, dlversus; {eo pruBvertor, reverter j) 
expergiscor, experrectus; fruor, fhiitusand fructus; fimgor, functus; 
grXdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 
lOquor, lOcutus ; mbrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natust 



^ Properly, to eej^artUe. In tbe sense of to see, it has neither pei£ nor «up. 
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nltof, nlsus, nixus; obliviscor, oblitus; paciscor, pactus; pascot 
pastus; pStior, passus; prtfficiscor, profectus; (|u6ror, qnestus 
sSquor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; Gtor, usus. 
FouBTH Conjugation. Adsentlor, adsensus: expSrior, expertusi 
metior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; brior, ortus.f 

VII {VjT 8c in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Jnchoatirea in aco have no perfect^ but that (in u%) of the rcoL Thiff 
would hardly be considered (heir perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui^ though no verb in eo occurs. 

7III. In compound verbs (1) a, <e, of the root often become i, sometimes 
e : (2) e of the root often becomes i s (3) the reduplication of the root ia 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the compounds of poteo and disco. 



I Tlitf premnt follows the third; but 2 sing, orirta or €tMs. 

9* 



T/^BLB 
or 

DlFJfEKENCES OF IDIOM. 



Enolibh. 

I. You and I, ) 

BalbuB and I. $ 
B. ISays that he has not*' sinned. 

Satfs that he has ncrer, Ac. 

3. Hd promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes fo do it. 

He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 

5. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on honeback, 
6*. It is a.breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
B. He was (he first to do this, > 

{Or) He was (he first who did this. { 
So^ He was the only one who did it. 

9. jStic/i is your temperance, 

Or, Wi^ v<w*r Mtfiw/ temperance. 



Latiit. 

( I and you, 
1 1 and Balbus. 

Denies {negat) that he has siuued. 
Denies that he has erer, <&c. 
He promises that he wiUcome {pec. wlU 

inf.) 
He hopes thaJt he shall live {ace. witn 

inf.) 
He undertakes that he wiU do U {ace. 

with inf.) 
He pretends (hoi he is mad (ace. with 

in/*.; pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( sr according to) one*8 

thought or intention (car sententid 

navigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse.b 

It is against (contra) duty. 

He sends the slave, whom he has the 

most faithful. 
He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it {solus feci£). 
r Which is your temperance. 
I Of which temperance you are. 
] For { z= in proportion to) your tern 
I perance (56). 



• Obb. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to an 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the followian 
ferb, it should be translated by jion. 

^ Ex equisy if more persons than one are spoken of. 
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English. 

10. As far a» I know. 

11. It's all over with . . . 

J To make the same boast. 
To make the same promise. 



I To make many promises. 
[ To tUter many fiilsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

15. No food is so heavy 09 not io be di- 

gested, &c. 
He is so foolish as to think, &c. 

16. She never saw him tpithout calling 

him, Ac. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

from throwing^ &c. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, &c. 

19. I will not object to your doing it. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

( Nothing prevents him from do- 
2, j ingit. 
* ' ] So, nothing deters him from do- 

l ingit. 

22. It was owing to you that I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

9A J "^^ ^® within a very little of . . . 
**• l Or, But a little more and . . . 
Not to be feir from. 



26. I almost think,« > . 

I don't know whether, J 
26. To ttdce away any one's life. 



27. The city qf Rome, the island of 
Cyprus. 
He did thisa« (or w?ien) Consul. 



28 j I may go 



_ am permitted to go. 

I ought to do it. 

I ought to have done it. 



Latut. 
Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning (actum est cU), . 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 

?°r""" |».anythh,ga. 

To fight a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (quin) it ma^ 

be digested^ &c. 
So foolish that he thinks (t//), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone (pratermisi) nothing 

that I should not (auin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (/o- 

cere non possum quin), Ac. 
1 will not object but that {recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (JieH) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obstaCj by which he 

should the lessdo it {quominus facial). 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

theless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te stetit quomi- 
nus, &c., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quin. J 
Hand multum > -bpiiae 
Hand procul $ *^®*"®- 

Hand scio an ; nescio an, Ac, 

To snatch away life to ( = from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 1 32). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = being Consul) did this. 

( To me it-is-permitted Uicei) to go 

) (124). 

It benoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 

It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 



« Hdud scio an, nescio an, dubito an may be followed by the negatives^ nernu, 
tUhit, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for as that foUow negatives, quisquam, quie-' 
fuam, tUlus, unqiuim. Haud scio an temo approaches nearer to a denial than 
hand scio an quisquam, (G.)—But Cicero and his contemporaries never omil 
the negative. {MaUhid, Hand, Ac.) 
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EveusH. 
i9. ] am at leiaure to read. 

Kl I hare need of food. 



r making-haste. 
There Uneed of ^p?^^™''-^. 
[ tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there of us? 
Three hundred ofua are come. 

<y«ftomthereare|f^,^y 

Very many of which . . . 

32. Sonu mock, other* approve. 

33. One was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

'36. He was condemned in hie ab- 

•ence. 
%1. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. \ 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. \ 

To prefer a charge of immoral!- f 
ty against Caius. t 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is characterigtic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is/or . . . 

It demandBf or re^ree^ firmness. 
It ^unoe^ or beirays^ weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can &c. 

It is wise. 

10. To reduce to subjection. > 

To bring under his dominion. ) 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted o{ a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44 To threaten a man with death. 
45. To prefer death to slavery. 



Latut. 
There-is-lcisure ivacat) to me to raac* 

(154). 
C{\) There is to me a buainesa witb 
< food ijprtp, omitted). 
i (2) Food is a business to me. 

r (the matter) being haaUnr 



There i 



»is I «^ 

(Opus est) hj,^^ ^^^^^j ^^ 

I dcmeiyn). 
How many are ye 7 {qmt estia?) 
How manv are we 1 (ovot eumus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

( very many. 
Which very many (quas plurima) . . 
Othere mock: others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other i 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So {adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused -persou 

{reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person ol 

bribery (^en.) ; or^ about bribery [de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certto- 

rem facere). 
Without {expers, adj.) aU danger . 
It is {a Tnark) of . . . 
It is itlie duty) of . . , 
It is \the character^ privilege^ Ac.) of. . 
It is fa thing\ of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (o Tnark) of weakness. 
It is any mim's {task) to do it. 
It is not every man's {task) to do if 

(non cujusvis est)^ &c. 
It IS {the conduct) of a wise man. 

liijr Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sua 

ditumis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amonest (ot be- 
tween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten deaih to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after deatn (servitu- 

tem moTli posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng.^ with anteponere). 



t JCqui boni facere : in bonam partem acclpere. 
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EVGUSH. 

46. To surround the city with a wall. 
To bcBprinkie a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, Ac. 

To obstruct {or cutoff) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut ofl* the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

*'-ToLr Jto the assistance of 
To set out S ^''^'• 

19. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



60. To be a reprocuh^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. 'flbw* before the adj. must 
be * quantuB * in agreement with 
subst. 
151. To throw himself at Csesar's feet.] 

62. Cains would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he icill come. 

I fear that he vnll not come. 

54. The war againal Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
ReBt from labours. 
Wrongs (tone to Caius. 

rS. He did it thai lis might the more 
easily escape. 

56. To make Caesar retire. 

57. It if becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angrv, &c. 
Soj it ia unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



5y. Hardly any body. 



To give-round (circumdHre) a H-all to 
the city [or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle (aapergere) praises to 
man for as in Eng.f 

To clothe {induere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip {eantere) the enemy of theii 
camp, baggage, &c. (abU 233. 

To shut-up {iniercludere) flight to tho 
enemy (233). 

To shut-up {intercludtreS the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeaiu). 

There ?a a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

T^^Sd" ^o Caesar for an assist- 
To set out. S ance(da/.). 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

(CulpsB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio esse) 
To be for a great advantage (magn» 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio esse). 

(So impedimento^ horvori^ Ac, esse.) 
Q,uanto odio est ! {Juno odious it is I) 



[jSfe Cajsari ad pedes projicereg or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 

I fear lest he come {ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus "j 

Connection of Popipey I /j^.,- , 

Rest 0/ labours >^enUwe. 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {quo) he migtii 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {far 

cere^ or ejfflcere ut, Ac). 
It becomes an orator to be atigry, Ac, 

{orator em decet), 
{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood d to them at many 

wounds {abl.), 266. 

[Compare the Eng. * this stood me in 
a large sum.*] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



• Or, ne non veniat. 

^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing against % man in his credi 
tor's books. 
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Emgush. 
tiO. Make a bad, &c. use of, Ac. 
61. He deserves to be loved. 



62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

ever the Grauis. 

64. A blessinff on > your 
Qood luck, or success to { valour. 
Go on in your valour I 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. // »eem§t it acud^ Ac. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have walked^ come, &c. 



59. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71. He went to a »chool at Naples, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is born {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they ore drinking, playing, 

<&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

7b tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
I YfUi have it done. 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in. 

76. I go to consult Apollo. 



n. Balbus having l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



XB. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 
king (of the kin^s preservation). 
79. He does it without roobing others. 
He goes away without your per- 
ceiving 'i. 



Latib 
CTse badht (273). 
He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 

276. 
To alfect a man with punishmcbt (276) 

(aliquem pcen^ af&cere). 
To triumph concerning {de) the Gbiula. 

Be thou increased in valour (macle 

virtute esto : voc. for rutm. 280). 

{Plur. mactittfe.O 
It is envied (spared, iavoured,answered, 

Ac.) to y^u {290). 
I don't know when it will be {qruando 

futurum sit) that (u/) the letter b« 

written (290). . 
Caius seems^ is said^ &c. to have retired 

Tnearly always). 
It nas been walked^ come, &c. (that is^ 

by us: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is only an occasional and possible 

construction.! 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consid (ante (jaium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {laudan- 

da). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {onerHna 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-be-taken-up. 
During drinking, playing, <&c. {inUr 

bibendum^ ludendum, &c.) . 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oueri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-^eserved {con- 

servandcB libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwdt 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go intending'to-consult (consulturus) 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavinium being left, &c. 
< Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 
C &c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quumTeliquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Romefounded (a Roma conditft). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king {servaii 

r^^decus). 
He does it, not robbing oOiers. 
He goes away, you not perceiving tt (U 

non senSiente). 
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English. 
They condemn him wWunU hearing 
him. 
90. 1 have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him ttw. 
I saw him idcUk, 

82. TVuUonly, 
And that too. 

By a good man U ia trruy but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

63. A slave qfmme, 

64. He took away all my care. 

65. That famous Medea. 

36. Those whom we love we also wish 

happy. 
87. Somethingor other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 

Somewhat disturbed. 



68. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion that^ Ac. 
Every man who. 



90. One Balbus. 

91. One runs one way, another anoih^ ) 

er. V 

Different men run different ways. ) 
Some run cne way, others another. 



92. The best men alioays^ &c. 
Hidden snares are always <S:c. 



1 



AU the wisest men. 
93. These are hard to avoid. 



There w difficulty in avoiding f 
'these. J 

fin has the greatest difficulty in sus- 
pecting, 
94 He is <oo proud to steal 

9.5 I armed the gi tatest forces I could. 



Latin. 

They condemn him unheard {inaudi 

turn). 
I have the work completed (opus alf» 

lutum habeo). 364. 
I have his design seen through (per- 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singing, 
I saw him walking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et ia, toque, idemqae. 
By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono ilia <mideni viro, 

sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(nececB vulgares). 
*My slave:' or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.* 
He took away from m« (mihi) ad care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom* we love, the same (eos* 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {nesda 

quid obscuri)'. 
I ktuno not what chance {nescio quis ca' 

sus). 
Disturbed Iknownotwhat (nescio quid 

cunturbatus). 

Henry, Charles, John. 

Henry, and Charles, and John. 

^7ia/«ver opinion (qtuBcunque opinio). 
Whoever (quisquis), 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or otner 

ways). 

laMuB—alius (or some adv, derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, Ac, (optimus quisque). 
Each hidden snurey &c. (but quisque 

may be used in the plur. when a sriba, 

is expressed in this construction : oc' 

cuIiissiiTUB qucBque insidise). . 
Each wisest man {doctissimus ruisque.) 
These are avoided with difficulty (diffi- 

cile). 

{DiMcUiuSj difftciUime^ when requlr* 

He suspects with the greatest difficidtv 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he (quam ui or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) u^^eotorf 

I could (quam maximas pottii ct» 

pias). 



U 
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KIdo? ) 
I to do? > 
lido? S 



English. 

96. Ab great a difTercnoe as there can 

pmaibly be. 
The greateH poatible difTerenoe. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

98. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he ie come, he will tell us. 

When you v>i»fi to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you MOW, so will you reap. 

I wiU do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ehaU I do ? 
What am 1 1 
What ccml 
Why should I relate? 
What was I to do 7 3 
What should 1 have done 1 > 
What ought I to have done? j 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. ^o painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unleee it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brate. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil 

ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with. 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
are some who think, &c. 

(2) You have no reason {cause, occO' 
sion, need, <&c.) to hurry. 



Latin. 

A difference as-great-as the greatest can 
be {quanta maxima potest e88e>. 

I am a long time already desiring (jatt^ 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already prepar 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, 1 will 
come. 

When I shall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you ^udl wisli to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shaU sow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I ^lallbe aDie. 

They nothing else than laugh {nihA 
aliud quam rident). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur haBC narrem ? 

Quid /occrcm 7 (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuit *). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter 

ret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntar) 

{ita justum . ... si est, Ac). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru> 

dentior quam/or/ior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo apiur. 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, whidi 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, uiha in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, ml 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, xoith which one may write (473). 

There are some who think {subj. 

Sunt qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {jiihU eat 

quod festines). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (mm est quod, &c.) 



• S% satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneumj mdiuM ' 
equius, rectius, satius erat — fuit— fuerat. 
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Ekolish. 

(3) He was despised by them, for 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 



(6) None are «? good (u never to 
sin. 

Of «uc/i akind ^^we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 



n 



(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
joolishj simvUf credtUouB^ <&c.) as 
to believe tnis. 

(10) Who am I that my writings 
showld be honoured thus 7 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) 



for having done this. 
3) v ' ' 



(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, <&c. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 
no. In censuring them you censure 

me. 
1 U. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Caius. 

1 don*t like to he abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 
perish. 



TTurt is no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to tias^ he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him) /or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems trt^- 

aut understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined wOhout 
ruining others. 
Ll6. Instead of readings he is at play. 



Latin. 
He -was despised by them, who «au 

through him (^t with why). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, md ametur; or 

quern ames. So, maignus est, gvi 

anutur : or^ quern ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins 

isubj.). 
Of such a kind /br the sake of tehich wo 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than whu^. can be (quam quae 

sit or possit esse) the whole life ol 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

{is qui crdtfam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus 1 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (qui pacem petereni). 
He deserves praise, Ac. who aid this 

{subj.). 

me miserable, who thought^ Ac. {qui 
with subj.) 

Quotusquisque est qui . . ? (with subj.) 
mien you censure them, you censure 

me (^uwrnwlth indie.). 
There are many years when he is in 

my debt {quum in meo aere est), 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius {quum, generally 
quod^ tantum votes apud Caiuni). 

I am not abused willingly (lihenter. 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal body 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is addedy that he is blind (huo 

acced-it, ebat, Ac. ut?). 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (subj.). 
It (or *^w,' *^ar) is a great thing. 

thai (qjuod) he spared the conquer^ 

iyndvc.). 
He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this {suhj.). 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nor tan 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others {ut non with subj.). 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to bo 

reading {quum debeat). 



t This ntcesse is an oldadj. used In the nod. gender ovXy. 
t Kore commonly THod 
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TABLE OF DIFFERBNCES OF IDIOM* 



English. 
JjiMiead of growing rich (as he 

might) he is growini; poor. 
Par from thiiUdng thiSf 1 hold, 

Ac. 

117. And (but, Ac.) ifViit is granted. 
HfiOf thtyaay^ vxia killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By whichf when we read tkem, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do IL 

Bt «tfTv to bet m mUui yoo are. 



Latiw. 
He is growing poor, whereas ft« mijJu 

grow rich {mmm posset). 
It is so far off; that 1 should, think thl^ 

that, <&c. 

(Tantum abestnt ut). 533. 

If which is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed 
Whom B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are afiected. 

S Beware of thinking, earepuim. 
I Be unwilling to think, ruia piUarc. 
Cura ut fiudae. 
Jf\M: vttiiti OT,fac e£e 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

I Whbn must him, ker, them {lu, she, they), be translated by eui ? and hie, her, 

its, theirs, by autu? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 

for the same person. C. i. 12.) 
1 When is the per/, in a sentence with *that* to be translated by the pre»eni 

infinitiYe 7 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 

be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb 

C. II. 13 ) 
3. iVhen must * ahmUd * be translated by the present infinitive 1 (When it doea 

not express duty or a future event.' ' C. iii. 13.) 
L When are tpould, ahrndd, signs of the future 7 (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should * thing* be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns 7 (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition gives a transitive seme to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound * 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is *for* before a noun* and the injin, to be translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction 7 (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *o«' and *but* often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 (a).) 

10. How is * such often used in English 7 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. z. 45.) 
n. When *that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 
clause, is it to be translated into Latin 7 (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is * / am come * 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * 2 

was come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. zii. 57, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed 7 {By* to.* C. ziii. 60.) 

'4. When must * that— not* be translated by ut non instead of ni7 and that no- 
body, that nothing, &c., by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively 7 (When that 
. introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * m ' or 
*euch* goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng./wi. be translated after verbs of fearing? (By the pres, 
subj. C. XV. 96.) 



' To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
participial substantive. **It is strange that you should say so." What is 
strange 7 Your«^*n^so. 
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16. When are 'iMo* and *vhiA' dependent interrogatives 1 (After worOs <n 

asking, knowing, doubting, idling, Ac C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Doei * may » ever stand for can? • nugfU * for could ? (Yea. C. xvii. 131.) 
IB. When is the per/l infin, to be translated by the fre*. infinJ (After mighty 

eouli, ought, Ac, when the action is not to be described asoMr before tho 
time referred to. C. xriii. 131.) 

19. When are < qf you,' ' qf ut,' Ac, not to be translated after numerals, super 
latiyes, Ac.l (Wlien aU are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

to, UanEngMahwubBtanliveeyreTJiBedadJectivdy? (Yes.) Where does it theo 
standi (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated? (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ex, de with a subst. G. xz. 234.) 

21. For what does * what * sometimes stand 7 (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam * ? (Wlien it stands for * how ') — ^when 
by ' quantus 7 (When it stands for how-great. C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are *for ' and * a*' to he untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apporition to another noun in the sentence. C. zxii. 
255.) 

23. When must *one,' 'two,* Ac, be translated hy distribuiive numerals? (When 

they stand for * one a-piece,* Ac C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a /u/ureniftiuncftve in the passive verb? (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care nitf to use for it? (The parL in dus, with aim, esaem, Ac C. 
Kiv. 287.) 

25. What is '{hat* often used for after an expression of time? (For on which: 

the abl. of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act. in ing, always a parHdpU ? 

(No.) WThat else may it be ? (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial ntbataniive 7 (When it govern*, or ia governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial eubetantive correspond 7 (The Infin. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial eubatantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle? and 
if 90, by what participle ?— (Yes, by the participle in due: but the part, 
in due must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the ease that corresponds to the prepoeitUm governing the participiai 
avbetantive. C. xxvi. 330.) 

W. Into what construction must 'have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 
lation into Latin ? (Into the form ' is, or are, to he—.*) 
(I Aare to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me 
C. XXVII. 336.) 

aa What does * ie to be done* generally mean ? (Necessity, fitness, or hitention 
Does 'ietobe done * always mean neceamty, Jitnese, or intention 7 b (No 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 

29. What does ' ia to be* Ac, mean, when it does not sijsmify neeea9ity,Jltneaaj or 
intention7 (An*. PossibiUty.) 



b This ia what iatobe done by all who wish to please the king. (Neeeaaity.] 
This iatobe done to-morrow. {Intention,) 
This iatobe done, if you set about it In the right way. {PooaOniif-j.) 
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30. When must a present partic. active be translated by a perfect partidpUy oi 

its substitute quvm with the perf, or pluperf. subjunctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres. participle often translated 7 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is * 6tt< * ( = except, unless) to be translated after a negative 7 (By nisi 

OTproster, C. xxxi. 451.) 
S3. When Is *a/ a town' not to be translated by the geh. or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. < h 

battle at Mantinea.) How is *at* to be then translated? (By apud 

OTad,) 
34. What does one often stand for 7 {Some one^ altquls; or a certain one. 

quidam.) 
S5' When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 7 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used it followed 

by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or wh^t 

case.) 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



Ih what reipeet does a Terb agree with its nominatlye easel an adjective 
irah its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adiectiye after them in 
the nominative 1 

[Verbs of becomings beingy seeming, 
With passive verbs oimaking^ ealUngj deeming,] 
In what case does tne thing by tohidi stand 7 In what case does the tgcnt, oi 
person by tDhom, standi When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed? 

1 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which nu77i&cr should 
the verb be put 1 in what person? 

With ei—tti quumr—htm, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
•tmi2ar notions? (cQ. 
S 2. What case does the infin. take before it ? What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated ? When * that * is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some yerbs, Ac. that are followed by ace. with injbt, 

(1) YerbB sentiendietdeclarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with tnfin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, \ the object, 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

Contingit, evenit, andaccidit, > ^j^^j^ ^^ foDowed by ut. 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class sentimdi admit of any other construction ? 
[Yes, those that express emoiUm are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by ut.] 
fi 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac. are all sing. ? When the substantives 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the adj. generally put ? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 1^ 
I 5. What are respectively the demonstratives or antecedent pronouns to ^k^ 
qualis, quantus, quot ? 



• That is, where in English we use *U* ?a the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur. 

• But when ^man'' Is coupled with an epithet of praise^ it should generally 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition. 
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Is the relative ever governed in caoe by a word that is not in its own 

clause 1 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In gen^ 
dcTf numbtTf and pereon.] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relative, and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what pronoun often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 1 
"What is the relative * what ' equivalent to 1 [* That whichj] 
When the rekU, agrees with some case of a ntbst. expressed in its own« 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some ca§e ol 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
I B. For what does ian infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put? When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only ? [Id quod, or qucs res : id or res being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
{ 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses? (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a paH tense? [No.] Is the jiu, perf, a subj. tense ? 
[No.] How should * but,* or a relative with * no/,' generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac, ?<i 
S 8. In siich a sentence as * jyiebes, which is a toton,* <ftc., should which agree 
with TTubes or with town? When does which, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent ? 
9 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand ? He was the first person who did it. 
§ 10. How is * that* to be translated when it is followed by may or might? what 
does it then express ? [A purpo8e.\ How is * that^ expressing a purpose^ 
to be translated, when it is followed by rwt or any negative word ? 
$ II. How is *that* to be translated after so, such? what does it then express ? 
[A consequence.] How is * Uiat ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to u/eo; vnth the comparative 
* that by this ? * * that theJ] Does quo ever stand for ' that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is * no/' to be translated before the imperative or subj, 
used imperatively? How is *a«' before the infin, and after so, such,r to 
be translated. 



4 Qym cannot stand for cujv^ non, cut non ; but either these forms must be 
nsed or the demonstrative expressed (cujus iUe vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
ojua vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should b« 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
q^, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself con/am the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

• " In funeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas vlrorum ac mulierum 
qua lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Quin must be used, if it is, * as 7io/ to . . . &c.,' after a negative sentence. 
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f 12. What does the Latin hi{f. never express If When the English inf. ex- 
presses a jmrpoBCf how must it be translated 7^ After what verbs ia ihe 
iuf. to be translated by tU i with the subjiinctiTel 

f 13. Give the forms for thai nobody ; thai noOiing^ thai no; thai never. When 
must that nobody ; thai nothing, Ac, be translated by td nemo; ut nihil, 
Ac.1 

S 14. How must * as not to . . . AeJ after a negative be translated ? After what 
verbs when used negatively, must quin be used 1 Is nan dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubUare means to hesi • 
taU ; when it means to doubt, the a/ec, with infbu never follows it in Cicero 
but does in Com. NeposJ] 

C 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering followed 1 [By quominua, 
which is equivalent totdeo minua.^ Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions t [Yes ; they may be followed by m, whenlhe 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs of fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs of fearing? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 7 1 [NS.] Which 
expects the answer ' yea T [Nonne.] Which the answer ^no?^ [Num.] 

^ 17. When are questions depeiideni ? [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as a*k, doubt, know, examine, try: iiia doubtful, uncertain,^ <&c] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question? In what 



f Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

g^ ( ludorum spectandorum > ^^^^ 
I ludos spectandi ) 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum (sup,) 
I The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); adnee 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an c^etment or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as such, so {tantis, talis, tot, lia, 

adeo, sic), 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by u/. (Crombie.) 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
something is so. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non duhlio fore plerosque," &c. 

k " Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Caes.) 

1 But m appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne, * Estn« hoc illi 
dlcto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 1 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

™ Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel. or an inter 
»t)^., ask a question with the clause, an<J see whethei the sentence before voo 



/ am going to see the 
games. 
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mood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace. lo a pr» 
ceding verb 1 

I 19. How must *tphether* be translated in double questions'? how *or?* Ij 
* whether* is untranslated, how may 'or' be transited 1 Does an ever 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something o| 
impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must * or ' not be 
translated in double questions 1 

9 20. Go through 1 nuiy gOy <&c. / might have gaiUj &c. lean doit; I could have 
done it! I ought to do it; I ought to have done it. Translate, / ought to do 
itj omitting rtt. I mat bs deceived. How is the per/, injin. generally 
to be translated after mighty could, ought 7 

8 21. How is the case of a substantive in appoeition determined 1 When urbt 

or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb 
agree with txr6«, oppidum^ or with the name of the town? 
§ 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He savs that he is ready. 

9 23. They may be happy. We may be neutral. 

i 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by the 
gm. ? [Ans. When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 

MUCH PLEASURE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

i 2S. What do you mean by a partitive a^j. 1 What case follows partitive adjec- 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender 1 
In what gender does a superlative (or solu^) stand when it governs ?l genii, 
and also refers to another subst. 1 In what case does a substantive oi 
description stand when it has an adjective agreeing tpith it? By what case 
is opus est followed 1 What other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no need. What need is there 1 The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

S 26. What case do adjectives that signify desire, &e., govern 1 What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals in ax govern 1 

S 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's fart. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accusing, Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, dre., govern 1 What case do verbs of remembering 
andforgetting govern 1 In wh^t case may a neut, pron, stand with aocu- 
sare, admonere, &c, 1 

I 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put 1 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a suosua^ 
tive : in the abUfem. when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
of importance expressed 7 how is the thing that is of importance express- 
ed 7 what case of the personfeeling do pudet, <frc., take 1 what case of whai 
causes the feeling? 

9 30. What adjectives govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus ? When should 
similis take the gen. ? (w.) 

I 31. In what case do you put the person to, for, or against whom the action ii 



rnadily and obviously answers it. ' I don't know who did it. * Who did It 1 
• I don't know who did It.' Therefore who Is here an interrogative 

10 
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dona^ or the feeUng entertained 1 Mention the cUuaefl of rerhs thai takt 

tlie <kU. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendiacsolvendi; 

imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et irascendi; obeequendi ec 

repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addaa, 

Jnvideot nuto,/aveoque, indulgeo,parco, 
GnUtdor^ auxiliary 9huUo^ iiMdeorqae, UKoque.] 

Do any of these take the aee, also 1 By what prepositions may veihs of 

wmparing be followed 1 [By cum or ad.l How is together to be tiuw- 

lated after compare 7 

[* Togeiher^ may translated be, 
After oomfHire^ by < mitr oe*] 

What verbs of advanlage and dioadsaniage govern the aee. ? He tr aaa r- 

BVS MB WITH DBATH. 

[He tkrealens me with doath should be, 
In Latin, threaiena death to me,] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the aee. only 1 which the dot, or 
aoe.7 
I 32. What case do aum and Its compounds govern ? What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot, 
[Moat of these compounded with 
Pros, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

I 33. Hb SUBBOUNDS THB CITT with a wall. Hb PBESENTS MB WITH A 
GABLAKO." 

8 34. What verbs govern two datives? What case often follows «im where im 
should put the noni.l How is have often tnmslatedl Mt namb is 

CaIDS (239). I HAVB A cow. I HAVB SIX COWS. 

S 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the aee. 7 Explain, nUre honores. 

I 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 Do o^ the verbs that have any of these 
/ meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort ofappooUion to the other? 

I 37. What does the abl. express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price, pretio being understood 1 
What adjectives alioaye express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead of 
multi and mqforie 7 

8 38. What case do verbs of abounding, &c. govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ? What case do verbs of freeing fromf Ac, take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose ? What case dofungor, &c, 
govern ?• In what case is the manner, cause, Ac, put ? 

I 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry ? What case sometimes stands 
in appoeition to the voe. 7 



* Mlhl coronam, or me ooronft donat. 

o In the phrase ^potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the gen. ooiy is 

found. 
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I 40. in what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, a6, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used pereonally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
/ am believedJP Mention some verbs that have a poBa. conatructvon (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. ir^, paaa.^ when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope hb will becovbb (use fore tU). 

i 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the poM. 7 Can a pau, verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the part affected 7 Ws havb walked enough (trans, 
by the paaa.). Which is the more common in Lat. * CaiuM videtur, 
dicitur, &c., mm,* or ^videtur^ efict^ur, &c. Caium, easeV 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to to^en? In answer to for how long! 
How do you express* the time in or within which 7 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or (ifter7 How are ante, post, used In 
this construction 1 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 Haw do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be donel Thbeb tbabs ack>. 
Three veabs old. Abovb twenty tbabs old* (307, f) Thbbb 

YEAB8 AFTEB HE HAD BSTUBNED (310 (o) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town at whith a thing is done, to be put 1 . In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither 7 in answer to 
whence7 To what proper names do these rules apply 1 In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 7 

I 44. Decline 'griemng*^ throughout. Of wbitino a letteb. I am to be 
loved. Go through, I must wbitb. Go through epistota scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spabe oub enemies. At home. Fbom home. 



P Mihi creditur, I am believed. 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
lUi creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, you are beUeved, 
Illis creditur, they are believed. 
• These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natiu 
tnd quam — ^* Above thirty-three years old." 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
m^gor quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 





«N. 


Dolfire, 


grievir^. 






G. 


dolendi, 


qfgrieving. 






D. 


dolendo. 


to grieving. 






. Ace. 


dolere, 


grieving. 






AbL 


dolendn, 


by grieving. 




The oec 


. is dolendum only when governed by a preposinon. 


* Se pecoatS insi- 


siulantquod doUre intermiserint' (have intermitted grtcvw^). 





S20 f^ussnoMS on thb stktax. - 

HoMS (after a verk of motion). Ihto ths comrrKT. Fsom ths g 302*1 

TBT. In TBS COVHTBT. OlT THS OEOUND. 

i 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 7 In whaf 
case do a noan (or pronoon) and participle stand when the noun or prv 
1101m is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called 1 

I 46. Hs SATS TBXM THB coiTHTBT TO DwxLL IV. What docs thc psrL in nu 
often express 1 What does the part in du» often ezpressi Express < to 
Aore a thing made^* In the sense of anumg it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

6 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passlTes? 
Hativs lbft bu bbothbb. [Relicto firatrsi sr qaum reiiquisset fra 
trem.] 

t 48. M T owv FAULT. Tbkib owv fault (373, a). When ^^-^eift'-advcM are to 
be translated by ipm and a personal pronoun, in wliat case may ipm 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the cam of sin, according to the meaning.*] 
When may Aim, Ai*, her, it$, than in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by nu or ntuM, even when they denote the nom. not of their otrn, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must him, her, Ac, be 
translated, when mn or auuM would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does mitt ever relate to the aeeumUive 7 With what pron. 
is tUs very common 7 Which gen. pi. (ftm or t^ is used after partitives 
(372) 7 

9 49. What is the difference between *i»qui pugnat,' and 'Atcor iOequi pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 W^hich of these three pronouns is to be used when A«, him, Ac, 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing htfort maUioned 
or about to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what caee only of <i» * can 
hi», her, their, be translated 7 [An». By the ^en.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the farmer ? Which pron. 
means that ^ youre? Mbdka illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, UU, 
referring to different objects. 

§ 50. When is *any* to be translated hy quietptam OTvOue? when hyqmel 
when hj quitie, qvilibet? when hy aUquia quispiam? Does guiaquam 
ever follow »i (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a' sometimes he 
translated 7 

I 51. What prejlx do interrogatives often take 7 what affix? How should 'a^ 
vaye ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

§ 52. When are the pronouns that, thoee, not to be translated 7 W^hen they 
stand in the eecond member of a comparative sentence for a sub* 
stantive expressed in the first.] When quam is omitted, in what case ii 
the following eubet. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of exceee or defect? How are the Eng. Ou 
— the ( = 6y how much— by eo much) to be translated 7 

I 63. Is the present ever followed by the imperf. wubjj When 7 When is the 



• * He wounded himself;' se ipse vulneravit ( ^ ipse, non aliue^ao vulneravit)« 
se ^p»um vulneravit ( = se, non oiitcm, vulneravit). Hence ipee is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, 01 
with which it is contrasted* is in the nom. or in an obliaue case. 
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Eog. fTe», generaUy translated by the 'LzX.fuJtwrt J By what tense is the 
perf. definite often translated 7 [Ana. by the future perfect,] How are 
assertions eqftened in Latin 7 What subjun'ctiyesare very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after vdim^ &c. I uati 

LOHO DSSIBED (410, u), 

I 64. Is the petf. eubj. ever used as an imperat. ? What other tense is some- 
times used as an imperat. ? By what tense are questions of appeal^ oi 
questions for aMeent^ to be translated 7 Ir hs has ant thiko, ub giyks 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat'] Ir I hays ant thing, I will oiva it. [Si 
quid.habeam, dabo.] If bx shovld hayk ant thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret: but mudi more commonly^ si quid habeat, det.] 
Ir Hs HAD ANT THING HN WOULD Givx IT. [SI quld haberct, daret] If 

HS HAD HAD ANT THING, HE WOULD HAYS GIVEN IT. [SI quld habulsSCt, 

dedisset.) How is ^poenbilUy without any expression of uncertainiy* 
translated 7 How is 'uncer/omfy with the prospect oi dedmrni* trans- 
lated 7 How is * uncertainty without any such aoceaaory notion ' trans- 
lated 7 How is ' imposeibUUy or belief that the thing is not w,' translated 7 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to poet, the othei 
to preMii^ time 7 When the consequence has* would have,' how must 
you translate the pluperf, indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may ai take the indic.7 With what tenses does n always govern 
the subjunctive? 

I 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the wubj. 
pree. ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeat^ det,* should be always preferred to *Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition tnll not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the ndj. ? When should 
acripturua eaaem be used for * ahould haoe written ' ? What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the aubj. in conditional sentences 7 Is «t ever omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions for although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam ■ with mcfte. ; licet 
with aubj. What is quamvia, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 7 
[However mu^ however; with subj.] What is etiamaif and what mood 
does it govern 7 [Even if; even though; with indie, or aubj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum, ut, with 
aubj.] 

I 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
' will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot.? o{ dabit? daret? dediaaet? daturua eaaet? 

f 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration ? In oblique narration, in what 
mood wlU the principal verbs stand 7 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the aubordinate dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the naTralar, but of the speaker 7 [In ths 



' ' Either the condition or the conaequence, or both, may refer to a pad^ w/uiurd 
lime. 

■ When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence is generally in the 
obliqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See 9 58 ) This, however, does not 
hold Kood of the later waters. (Billroth.) 
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•ubj.] In oblique narration what is often omitted t [The verb or parde 
on which the infinitives depend.] In wliat mood are quegtionsjor anawei 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are queatioru of appeal asked 1 [In 
the Infin.] When questions are thus asked in the injbi,, may tmterrogo' 
Hvm be used with the inJbiJt [Yes.] In what mood is the dutrgc ex 
pressed with 9tiotf 7 

I 60. When may the pret, and petf. subjunct. fie used in oblique nanalion, 
even when dependent on a paM tense? In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporfer't not the tpeaka^a? In what mood do the 
verbs of subordinate cbnses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in injfn. or mfr^. 7 With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 1 When may the pret. and ptrf, mdj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or plupeif. May the imp. or phtperf, be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pret, or perf.? How 
are the aoc and in^ used with nM in direct narration (473) 1 

I 60. Mention some words, phrases, Ac., with which qui takes th^ subj. 
[Aim. After tttin. In * sunt qui,' *erantqui,' Ac, and after negative and 
inUrrogaHpe sentences, tumo^ nihU, Ac, e^: quxt est? an qiiUquam eatJ 
quohuqtuMque esi? Ac Also after adsuni quit rum desuni qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, tnvenio (to find).] 

161. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 7 What mood does qui take after quippe, tUpote? alvsiys or gene- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
perwnal or pooteaotoe pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)1 

« 62. When does quwn take the indie, 7 What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the pre9, andp«rf. suhj. used with uiinam? when the 
imperf, and plupeif, 7 How is 'not ' generally expressed after vJUnam, 
dummodo, Ac. 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or prhttquom expreseed 7 When the principal verb is in 
the^^., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the mbj, always be used after anteqtum, 
priuaquam? 

P 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indieatioe? when the aulh 
hmetioe? What mood do they and axvamdiu always take, in the sense of 
aa long aa 7 With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the En^ • 
lish pluperf, generally be translated (514)7 

• 65. When is t?uU expressed by quod7 What class of verbs are followed b) 
qt¥Hi7 What mood does quod take 7 with what exception? 

I 66 What was thefrH of the month called by the Romans? on what day dlo 



* But the indie, of repeated actions. 
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the No7U9 fall 7 on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nonek 
on the aevenih? How were the days between the JKo^cZv and Nonet 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonet and the Idea? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead of a conjuncHon and peraonal or demonatraUvi 
pronoun? Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative, 

S 63. Was a aeatertivm a coin ? How many aeatercea made a aeatertivm 1 What 
is the meaning of aeateriium with numercU adverba? Is aeaUrthan de* 
dinable in this construction 1 How may the value of aeatertium dedea^ 
cenHea, &c., be got approximately (547, note *) ? 

S G9 Give the division of the aa. Explain aaaea uiurce. By what other name 
wofl thi« rate of interest expivseed 1 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, ETC, 



l^ords in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

-^— ^— to which the mark B ii prefixed, are to be lookb^ fur in tli« 

Antibarbama. 
Df. and C. stand zeepectiTely for the Di^rences and Cautions at the end of 

the book. 
Dr. (1) and C. (1) stand zespectiyely for the Difierences and Cautions ot 

PartL 
*, ^ after a word, mean that that word is to be the fint or second word re* 

spectively in the clause. 
\ y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 

clause. * 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first 
0. V. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 
I means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 
* means that the word is .to stand near the {head e=s) beginning of the sou- 

tence. 
m means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as possiblo, 

near the middle of a sentence, 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
ah — ah indicates that the order is to be retained. 
a b X h a indicates that the order is to be reveised. 

" mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic 

Words in spaced printmg (printing) are those to which tlie direction in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies. 
' prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that ii or 

they are to be omitted. 



• The pupil wUl there find, not the word only, but the phrase of which it tmrns a 
part. For olher words a dictionary must be used. 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the suhjeci^ 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. ReUio prasest ; appetUu* obtemperat. — 2. Omauttudo est altera natunu— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morboa depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or othei 

word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni. 

tives precede the substantives tu which they belong ; and (c) ad. 

verbs, precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravUatcm et dohrem anUno judicamus. 

(6) 1. Manurtma civitas. — ^2. Syraaiaiu* Philistus. — 3. Rdiqua vita) io- 

stituta 
(e) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — 2, Sapientia prope singularis. 

8. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 
The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes aa abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &;c. 

Helvetii legaioe ad Ceforem mitMnt. C«w. [Su ahtf exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

Cssar a Laeu Lenumo ad mamUm Juram mllUa passamn deoem mwnun fim 
•am^utf peidttcit. Cmit, 
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The cause precedes the efiect. 

Yeniebant ad Eiimenem, qui propter odium fructum oculis ex ejus cass 
capere vellenL C Nep. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does men» or animut denote the mind with all its passions, emotion^ 
dc. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.< Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrivaL The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
hxia from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishmefU, It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 < By the body.' » See Exampu. ' Df. 1109. « eatiuefuU, 426, (5). 
• 38. 

5. OCr Unustialness of position calls attention to a word so 
olaced, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what we effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the enuihasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the. clause is not^in emphi4ic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the.predicate ; but vice versl. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : (b) the predicate by being placed at 

01 near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri BruftM.— 2. Semper oratorum eloquentie moderatrix 

fiiit auduontni prudentia, C. 
ib) Diaeea tu quidem quamdiu Toles ; tamdin autem velle debebi^ quoad v^ 

quantum proficias, non pcenitebit. C 



§ 1. 10-15.] on THE ORDEB OF WORM. 2d& 

10. An emphatic subject oflen stands just before a verb which 
doses the sentence. 

Eomm, qui exacts sta^e moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stand? at the head of its clause without emf hasia, 
when it is used with aviem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
1. Amicum segrotantem visere volebam : hoAUat autem ille in parte uibis 
xemotissimi.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobilioii, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxenU autem consul ille in ^toliam, ut sd- 
mus, Ennium. C, 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 
cx>mparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 
greater than theirs. 

1. dnndtuT an is, qui prqfttU nobis, si postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Quae perspicuam omnibus verltatem continet propositio, nihil indigd 
approbationie. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adversa soU est. Sen. — 4. Sim- 
iUt parentibus ac majoribua mie filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentie moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C.^ 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nun* 
quajn, C— 3. ErudUo homini esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vitatUmem quidem dUoria ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes 6 a, It is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rvdeat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderlt. C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow Ihe 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health, Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : << What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted- with-approbation.' We are looking impatiently 'for the 
vrmal of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the dang&f 
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irillingly.* I could not follow* such an example^ even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger, I fear that^ 
\Iortensius* will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Ilortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the expectation^^ of men !^ 

> How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration ? [460, (c) (2).) 
I pro patrid mortem or marie oeewnbere, . ' Ldnutare, ^Dt 15a 

• Df. 1 109, (14). • Ex omm parU. 



§ 1 . Pontian of Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but (J>) it receives more by 
ieparaUon from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

(a) 1. Sedebat In rostris collega tuus, amictus toga purpwrtd^ in sella ovre^ 
coronatus. C.~2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidue aquoeueqtte. L. 

{b) I. In miseriam nascimur eempUemam, C.^-2. JEdui equites ad Cassarem 
amrus revertuntur. dee. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantiva having an attn. 
butive with it, it is placed afler the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 



1. Cimon barharorum uno concursu mm maximam prostravit. C. Nep.— 
2. In iispemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant libuUnum peccatorumqtuom' 
nium patSre in amiciti& Uceniiam. C— 3. Miles quidam parum abiiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret; qtuxl ille perictUtan, sublato ad ejus conatum 
scuto, vitavit. Ctea. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



> CTryMtr makes the position q/Zer its substantive the u«ua/ position of an attii- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seeios 
tu me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, "sedebat in rostris collega tuus, 
amictus tog& purpuredf in selU awed, coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii.-34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions thaa 
the substantives toga and chair?— In this sentence, however, purpured and ov 
red gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 



,e. j 



^ 1* 19-22.] POSITION /OF ATTRIBUTIVES. 231 

(#Voif» her dimne birth and origin,) 

(1) A dvrino ortu et progenie. . 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind, ^ Not, ab ortu et dioind progenie.' 

(3) Ab ortu dioino et progenie. 

19. Zumpt confines the position afterthe first to the * familiar style;' but il 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil, it 
33. " Sed arrogantiam kominia vMoUntiamque eognoocUeJ" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by *and* (or some 
uther co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is oflen placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Obs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicili^ mari perieulotoque disjuncta. C— 
2. Omnibus officiis diligenter a me oanciequo servatis, Ac, — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fortiouB resistere. — i, Dominot esse omnium rerum et mode- 
ratores deos. 

21. Obs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sent6nce into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emjftiatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, ^nunc tandem licet 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere,^ we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla aqualia. (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain* and 
fortune* (20,3)? Thick' cfowtZ*" are covering the whole sky. (Tiim 
mtc pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



> This sentence (ne) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refen 
iimnA to both substantives: a supposition which OrelJi appears to counto 
oance by not condemning it. 



288 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-25 

hunger.* They believe that they shall derive greaf^ advantage- 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and ambition^* he^ heaped every kind of abuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.* 
Which* advice* they' received with asclamatidns. He' did many 
and rash* ^ actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms, Caius Las made this question very 
dark, lie has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see {pL) the anger and amb» 
tion of the man (19)! 

1 * that flatterers have easv* access* to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua trga Lucceium benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in caairi» eapiendU cderiioM^ 
Sic Cmt, Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum in 
rempitbUcam meritls atque beneficiis, Ac, C. Pro hac, quam conspidtu, 
ad eonMervandam rempublicam diligentU, Stc, C. [Ob§, the mserHaa of 
tke relaihe dauMt,] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, O. Nep. MiUiad. 3, 3, ' hortatos eel 

pontis custodes ueafortun^ datam ocauiotum liberandi Grsecie dimit 

terent' VLetefortuna Is emphatic. 
(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithei 

by aB adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but {h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus Jtmc<i« trs^ectus. L. Consules— regibue exadiM creati sunt 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remotU testibus, agit gratiam. Sen, Cesar pulsus, non 
inttante Pompejo, negavit eum vincere scire. Suet, 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 

lion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ;: and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complei 

notion. 

Temeritase8tvidelicet.^en/ist^j/£s. C. Itaque bene adhUnta ratio cena\ 
quid optimum sit. C. 



4 2. 26-20.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 2df) 

Exercise 4. 

20. Il was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards^ the 
state,! he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
v^ith such courtesy' towards all,' that no mar was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
expectations o f m e . t 1 fear that 1 shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
expectations of me.i If {EgOy si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
Buccessi^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their baggage, alV fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such*" an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not*' be able 
to recompense** you for your so-great benefits towards" me.' 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

* in with ace. * appeUart, * Say ; * was of such courtesy' (abl.). Soe 

r>. humanUas, Choose the word that is nearly ^ affability, * Use qui 

turn. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. 6 I. 75. « Df. 153. '^ rti geremUe, 

' See BATTLE. 9D£1109, (9). ^^ tampr<Bclarua. " SeeD.^Tio- 

via. w D£ 153 is graiiam* reftrreJ " wi. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

HujuM autem araiianis difficilius est exitum quam principium invenire. C 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substanuve, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortissimi viri magnltudinem animi desideras. C. — 2, Themidoeik 
vitia inturdis <Etatis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C iVcp.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hominum satietate nostri discedere. C— 4. Hajus voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italii nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



> Not always : e. g. ^u^rex animi magnUudinem admirans. C. Nep, II. 10 



S40 FA&TICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-:t2 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men, 
than to endure' ^ their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise ^thia 
great philosopher's contempt^ for* external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt' for' the things of this 
life.^ I have very ofien admired both' the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme' cheapness^ followed" that 
year's* deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow'^ this year's cheapness ^ procmon^. My 
Tullia's weak state'* kills" me with ^anxiety. 

> muHmrt, s Say ; * opinions of commencing life.' Should it be miens 

ctUUt or aUu iniau 1 (See 25. last danae.) 3 Dad. paulatism, 4 despieientia, 
• Ft. 1. 156. 6Dt 1109 (9). 7 Say; <of human things.' > 91mm- 

tym. • Summus, » eonMequL ^^ Pt I. 290 (cQ- ^ vmbeeUH' 

tateorporig, ^ exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 
relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri ItbroSf eoiifuMaanUa^ sic disposuisse dicitwr, 
ut nunc habemus. C— 2. Saepe homines rationem, bono oongiUoa dUs 
immortalibv* datam, in fraudem malitiamque convertunt. C 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonil, in camporum patentium squoribus habiianteSf 
( = quum kab.) omnem curam in sidcrum cognitione posuerunt. C.~ 

2. Perdiiia {= licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentare 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita proelio uno accldit Vestinorum rea 
ut diJaberentur in oppida, se dtfensuri { = ut d^endJ). Is. 

Exercise 6. 

{9 means that the sentence is to be tumed into a participial clause.] 
82. ® My reputation being lost, nothing* remains^ but that J 



t§ 4. 33-35. PROPER NAMES. 241 

sliould die by my own hands. I gladly receive the hmumr:i* 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They alK fiy to the 
town to defend themselvesp ©there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your AeaZi^, which is now re-established. p Can 
any one cure a hody, that is worn-out^ by such' labours? 
Who doubts, that such' ofpinwns, so deeply* implanted, so long 
Cdtertained,' are very hard to root up V The example of a man 
> who makes glory his first ohjecty is not to be followed. 

* nViil* alivd* — nisi. « See i. 83. 'o6. Say; *on account of the 

republic saved.* ^cav6. See Df. (1), 118. « C (1), 10. • tampenUw. 

^ vetuatuB : the word for old which refers to the superiority of age. D?d. otU^ 
ywiw. 8 Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex priBpositio : Hs ayllaba : tflitera.— 2. CaiOj vir clarissimus.— 3. Lemnos 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is lb rest upon the apposition, or if il 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. Ejtu doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. C, (because the ejtu refers 
to Xenocratea in the former sentence.) — 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysiua 
{thxU wondirf)d person, Dionysius). 

Exercise 7. 

35. 1 will make no objection* to your hissing off the stage 
othat very bad actor* Balbu9. 1 remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said^ that he would not come. You {sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antlochus lodged^ athishouse' 
w h e n at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper, I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is sufieriug from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed thai 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
*nd oone who has deserved extremely-well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your © business to be. 
;eech the conquer(?r to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host 



1*111 AICTITHSTICAL WORDS. [§ 5. 3d-40. 

Your oonnection* Rutilius swore that he owed his Itfe to me : h ii 
father' Numantius^ would not beg Caesar to spare mine. 

& Df. (1), 19. > JUffrfo ( s * dage^player *) impUea something of depreciattoL 

* Df. (1), 3. ^ deoerMTt, {Iaus, vtr. opf.) < qffinia. 

* The ttooeot oiwetfaikar ihows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. AnUtheUcdl Words, 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally often standi the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. NeeeMttatU inventa antiquiora sunt, quam vdupiaiia. C— 2. Errare 
mehercule malo cum Piatone, quam cum istis vera getUirt. C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginninff ? r ^u • *• i 

:,: ^ , , , , ° ° > of their respective clauses : 

(b) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consbt of several words. 

(a) StuUi malarum memorift torquentur ; tapienUB bona pneteriiOj grati re- 

cordatione renovata, delect^nt. C. (aft — ab.) 
(a, fr)Multl in amieu parandit adhibent euram : in amieit digendt* negligenUt 

aunt. C, (ab — a 6.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupiditatibiiM prindpum d viHie infi/A eolet tota civitas : sic enundari 

et oorrigi conJtintniicL, C,—2. Metuo ne KeUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Hilone dicam pie, C.{abXba,) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
oases generally stand close together. 

Obs. Not always : e. g nihil aemper Jloret : mfaa auccedit atati. C. In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another' 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one* being 
added to the first. *Man kills man* sz *one man kills another.* 

1. Virvirum legit— 2. Ex domo indomum migrare. — 3. Diem ex dieeX' 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab--ab will indicate tliat the order is to be retaina j a b X &a that it'isto b« 
reversed. 



]^ 6. 41, 42.] SECONDARY EMPHASIS. 243 

06s. The inverted order ia called Chxaamm^ and is the/oMmrtte form fcr an- 
tithetical sentences. 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g, Rerum 

ccfpia verborum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias mag nam belli 

^loriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacem 

justissimo bello &nieieTO, C. 

Exercise 8. 

[f»*. When'one ia tobe omitted (<> one), 'another' mustbe translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— " Then indicates ttial 
the question is to be asked by an.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures" ccui assuage* present evils 
labxba), I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which* you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity* which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,' the more do they kindle <> i n u a 
the desire of knowing" ^ them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ab — a b). Do you ^ t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, <> a n d weakened by continence 1* (abxb a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it • t h e n true that 'one poet 
always envies oanother? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ad' tiian acquitted* by a sentenc^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

1 Sedare. * vtUgv*. * duaetUire (a qui re). * avppUcio^ i^ffleert^, 

» Dod. tutri: or I. 374. « Invert. I. 30 (d). f ^ heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (habeiU^i Ac. ^ cognoscere. 

9 I. 38. w See J 7DaMKKT. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words ovcurring in two 
clauses, 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
Hfler a pause. 

For instance, just after an apposition clause that belongs to the siihieci. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any group qf wrrda is a slightly emphatic 
position. 



B44 SfiCONDART EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 4d-45. 

1. Oratoris nomen apud andquoB in €tnecil | majori quadam vel copiS, vei 
glorU floruit. C.—2. CobUub talis tribunua plebis fuit, ut nemo contn 
dvium parditoram papularem turbulcrUamqiu dcmentuan | a senatu et a 
bonorum causi steterit libentius. C. 

48. A. word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Ilottegy ubi primnm nostros equites conspexerunt, impetu facto, celeriter 
noitros perturbaverunt. Oes.—^2. Quern, ut barbari incendium efiugiase 
▼iderunt, teiia emlnua miasia, interfecerunt. Ntp. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is no^ the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

iV«p.->2. Romani postquam Carthaginem venenint ^tum ex Cartha- 

giniensibus unus, &c. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibal! apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se aud6re. ( When Hannibal^ xoho icaa residing a* an exile with 

King Prusias, wiehed, Ac. he said Ac.) C— 2. Boiosj petentibus 

JEduis, quod egregia virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis coUocaieut 
concessit. C<e«. 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii» had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does' this, he will endanger his reputation. Die 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone' to 
bring me i^lo odium. Could" my favourite, your connection,' 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (pi.) almost die with laughter? 
When your favourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,^ ^tho latter used to get an appetite by walking. 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he "used to devour litera 
lure with°that wonder ful" person' Dionysius. 

» ' Shall have done.' » DC Pt I. 18. » c^ffmis. * AbL AbsoL 

apud quern devereari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest • hmio 
nlrificuB, 



•J 7. 46-51.] ON THE POSITION OF SUM. 246 

§ 7. On the position of Sum 

46. Suniy as the mere logical copula, stands either between^lhe 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalls : or homo mortalls est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is mora 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [= 
' exists ;' * there w.*] 

Est homo mortatis (man is undoubtedly mortal). 

In eat neceaae the ' est * is emphatic ( = ' it absolutely necessary :') or ' muU in- 
fallibly.' 

1. Non yident id so cupere, quod fugitivo alicui aut gladiatori concedi sU 
necease. C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comellum, ad quem regnum higua 
urbls pervenire esstt necesse, C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
an emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after enim, autem^ &c., except when it is em* 
phatic. 
1. Postquam diviti8B honor! esse coepere, <ftc. C. — 2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetiseMe. C.~3. Ut a te paulo e«^ ante dictum. C.~4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C. — 5. In eoque colendo sita yitse est honestas omnia. C. 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur yersum in oratione vetat ease. C— 2. Dcfensum neget ease. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo esse, &c C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiorea velU 
esse. C. 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyllable participle ; the participle often standing at the 

rnd of its clause. 

Abs te esse liberataa: per te ease recreaias; latrocinia esse depulaas seat 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogatus essevideatur) — all in a 
email portion of one letter {Epp, ad Qusti/. Fratr. lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 

3iple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam pariua est. C— 2 
QusB tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati amieponmdacst. C. 



1 By no means always : omni ratione tueare^ ut cgso qu&m beatfssimos rda 
Kvplad Huint. rrair. lib. i. I, 



54U FBONOUNS. § 8. 52-55. 

Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of pleO' 
fvre, is blamed^ by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,* that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. Ail cry-out, that this very false' man 
*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle <>in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you' ^then going to feel affronted ex 
this ? They teach ° us, tiiat that opinion should be given up. 

' Dd<L reprdundere, > To be placed over others, praxne alii». Indie 

* To be under any body's command, in eujuM imperio erne, * I. 410. p. 144. 

* maujor, a4j. < mendaciMimiu, . ^ re«. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 

ration. 

b 

4. Suavissimas tue litters 



a 

1. Tus suavissimiB littera 

2. Tuas litters suavissims 

3. Litters tus suavissims 



5. Suavissims litters tus 

6. Litters suavissims tus. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There maybe two adjective pronouns and an adjective : e.g.tuum hoc 

tuburbanum Gymnasium. C. De. Oral. L 1, 21 (encO. 
(o) ExampUa qfform liwhich is the EnglUh order) art : in hac nostr& actions 

(C. De Oral. iii. 59) : suis lenissimis postulatis {Coo. B. C. i. 6) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C. ad Fam, iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsolaift epistola (C. 

de FHn. ii. 31). 

64. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^c.j the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

Groanctf Aie et eoncrefiw aer. C 

Exercise 11. 
55. Do not pester © t h a t excellent mux with your threatemng 



1 9. 56-59.] PRONOUNS. 241 

letters. He never answered a single word* tomyverykindly 
expressed* letters »^ I cannot but' return some answer to 
your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^ofyoura 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain 1 You must strive 
to retain* that great reputation © o f y o u r s. You must take 
care* lest your so-great reputution should be endangered. No 
Obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopw- 
lariti^ of mine ? 

' NuUum unquam verhwn. * humaninimuB, > Df. (1), 18. 

< Pt. I. 75. s eoMre. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus ipiUqut : altiflsima quasque fiumina : quinto quoqtu verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately afler a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet StoicLs mo quamqwa rem nomine appeUare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (b) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(e) For instance, where the quidam means 'tome that Icauldname:* < wnu 

we know ^.^ 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. Nep,—2, Sed audio majorcm 

qvtndam in urbe timorem esse. C 
(fr) Clamor iste indlcat esse quo9dam elves imperitos, sed non muUoB. C. 
(e) Otium prsstaturi videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten* 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The tile of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

-Ob», Not always : e. g. Ulcm cuxrbiasimam ministram Pnetorum avari' 
tis calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. Fratr, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
ilbtm. C. Xenophon Socraticus Ule. C, 
1. Habetur vir egre^us L. Paullus iOe^ qui, <&c. C.—2. Omnia i22a vis ef 
quasi fiamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipater tOe Sidonius. C— 4. Mno* 
sarchuB, auditor Panstii UUub tui C. 
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60. AUfuis in connection with another adjective general?y 
takes the second place.' 

Bene dieere non habet dUftnUam. aliquam > regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (Jb) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Ob9, Aliquii ie emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
' 9ome at all everUSf* * some if not muck :' e. g. qui eeduiitatem mall poetK 
duxerit aHqtio tamen praemio dignam, <&c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pictor aliguU dlserte dlserit aut scripserit. C. — 2 8i 
hujiucc rei ratio aliqtta^ &c. C 

iP) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem afierre. C— 2. Quid 
mihi — tamquam alicui GrtBcnlof otioso et loquaci— quaestiunculam — ^poni- 
Usl C— 3. Timide tamquam ad o/igtMni scopulum' libidinisj sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

ObM. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person: 
e. g. **cum quibuate non tuum judicium Bed temporum vincla conjvnxe- 
runt." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii alid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of ^ stands for himself, dz;c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular errvpluisis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

(nieself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de ae tp«um praedicare, falsa praesertim. C— >2. Non egeu 

medicini ; mt ipse consolor. C— 3. Lentulum miki ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, &C.—2, Jpsi se curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipse follows : si te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself ^ opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any other ^^ alius ullus is more common (I think) than ullus 
ulius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any ' or * other. 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem a Ham 
ixtimescens nut, Ac. V, 

* In unusaliqaia this Order should be observed, unless there is another adj. 
'e. g. aliquia units pluresve), or the aliqtUs is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

[' The ° f a m o u 8,' * the ° g r e a t,* Ac, to be translated by ilU.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium ©of yours (53, /J) 
to the o famous Academy and Lycaeum. Every body loves 
himself.' Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar' praise is due.* Does it © th e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the o g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god o o f mine, Plato. 
That EJpicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended^ ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some' corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round {ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made' of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
s i o n , ^" but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some rewardf if not a great 
o o n e . " Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, i) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher^' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^or other? 

1 Lmige anteponffre. « I. 363. Begin with ipse, » I. 399, 6. 

• peculiar, propriua. To be due, deberi, s quianam, ^ to attend a person's 
lectures, audire aliquem. Tom the verb into the passive, * was heard by him.^ 
^ quidam. 8 ^fficere. » ex. '^° * no nature compelling.' " if 

ivith no {rum) great, yet (oQ with some reward.* (See Ex. 61, b.) ^s Say : 

'of a philosopher.* 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to isy ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to fts antecedent : (h) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxem per Uteras certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, quern Ule in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep, 
(&) Bellum grave et periculosura vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 
potenti<<isimi8 regibus infertur, ])/fUhridate et T\grane ; quorum alter, &a 

C. 

11* 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to ^ = 
the demonstr. is^ with e/, naniy igUur, autem^ 6&c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super« 
latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 
generally placed in that clause. 

Hen» * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' tpouid 
be: Epaminoodaa, nijus edd>crrimi imperatoriM in domo, &c. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,* gloria, quam inimortalem Graeci 
retulerunt. ft^o : *a city whkh,^ quae urbs, dc. — *ttu city hejlrst visited.* 
quam urbem primam adiit. — ^an opinion which,* que eententia, dec, {city 
and opinion being in appooition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumse, a city* which* the Greeks were 

then in possession of/ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of o o u r 

constant* enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you wilP keep the many* and very beautiful* promises, which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme," who had dared to export comina famine,^ 

was scourged* with rods.* 

^ To be in possession o^ tertere. * Constant, sempttemus : to end the 

sentence. */ore u/ . . . * mirijict, * Cynueta, • vtrgio eeedL 



§ 11. The Relative cantinuea. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by ille and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause ; 
BO, (b) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timeo mundum aedificavit Platonis o^ut. 
(6) dusB perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propontioy nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C, 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of e 
action that is to be made prominent. 
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Tributa vix, infoBnus Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C 

72. Of two cases of qui^ an oblique case precedes a noiiii 
native. 

Scaatus ille, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, unufjveram speciem Kanuad 
senatuB cepit. L. 

73. When qm refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quidem, que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Caesar, illud interdum : cuod tamen, quum te penitus 
recognovi, timere desino. C — 2. Morosit^s senum habet aiiquid ezcusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justsB, sed qua probari posse videatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero, enim, igitur, 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

followjs. 

1. Q^<B autem secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sestima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2. Qui igitur adoiescens, nondum tanti 
gioriH praeditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, ia ei 
existimatione, elique aetate saltavit 7 C— 3. Qt<orum rero patres aut ma- 
jores allquaglorisl praestiterunt, ii student pierumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. Qiub ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partiir 
sunt in animo, &c. C. 

Exercise 14. 

[r,/, means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. r. that tho 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That opinion^ oofyours, which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,« who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly. 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
Imried with military honours, (r.f.) Will therefore' that Lu- 
cilius,' who is prepared for his fate, whatever it may be, jly 
away secretly ? (r./.) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our lives, 
{r,f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We hav» scarcely corn» enough^ for a month. Let othose 
therefore I who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of- 
money.' Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
ifut.), will obtain. 

1 Ixtde^e. 3 Say : 'which may be enough for (*in') o mo n t h.' * Set 

example(71). ^pecunia. abl. 
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§ 12. Inierrogatives. 

76. (a) Intcrrogatives, except n«, take the first place in au indi 
rcct question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (h) In direct questions, or indirect questions that proced« 
tlic principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 
place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quaeritur, cur doctiBsimi homines de masimls rebus dissentiant. C. 
ip) 1. Dii tUrum sint, necne sint, qusritur. C. — 2. Quid? AUxandrwn 
PA^riBum 9«o animo vizissearbitramurl C 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly i thewhole heaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates" 
was asked,* whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.* What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b)? I wish to 
remark^ ° h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence' usually*' is. 

* Ramshorn says : complere, to fill completely ; impUre, to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUre^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : jdenum quod est ad satietatem dicUur completum^ 
expl^tum: repletum tst^quod exhanstum eratj vi fossa: oppletus tuisu- 
perficiemy r tft rtus^d ijft rtus^co nft rtusad spatium inierius pertinent. 
2 ex. • deinceps. * 'Socrates, when it had been inquired of ♦lira* {subj.) 
Ac, qucerere ex aiiquo. ^ colloqui cum aliquo. * UHcensis^ adj. — bo 

AriminerMs below. 7 iJha interpanere. 8 c. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

* nimiajlducia. *o * is wont to be.* 



§ 13. Prepositions. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be. 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
9tantive, when either of them is emphatic, (h) When the attrib. 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
v>ron. and its substantive 
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fa) 1. Magna cum curd atque diligentia scripsit. C. — 2. Roman! lloratium 
accipiunt eo majore cumgaudiOf quo prope metum res fuerat. 

4b) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
8. g. qud in re ; quam ob rem ; ea de cauad. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 

oosition often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quos ad soleret, referendum censuit. C— 2. Homo disertuB non 
intelligit eum, qttem contra dicit, laudari a se, <ftc. C — 3. Socii putandl 
sunt, qitoa inter res communicata est. C.--4. Res, qud de agltur. C, 

81. Cum is always appended to me, ie, se, nobis, vohis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quihuSj when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

I. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, guibuscum sermonem conferlrnus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qud 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quUma {opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Nop. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

wrords attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essentin mum cuique tribuendo, C. — 2. Honore 
digni cum ignoTninid dignis non sunt comparand!. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, aulem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinera et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; posi 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So: p08t autem Alenari' 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C, 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

oy the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure^ 

beseech, implore being omitted, 

Nolite, judices, per yos fortunaa^ per liberos vcstros, inimicis meis, iis pne 
sertim quos ego pro vestra salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you (pZ.) to deliberate* 
v/ith Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seenj 
'good to you. As to* him, in whose ©"hands* all* power* 
iB«lodged,Isee nothing to fear.« Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt ©scholar in ©receiving* this nerveless' 
raid effeminate* opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodisn || 
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assrried that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,* beyond which, othey say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions,'" nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' ^ wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly^' required : 

for to what expenses that matter*' has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out f(^r Sicily : 

a matter! concerning which 1 have || fished ou/agreat deal*< 

from Ilortensius. 

* Vdim with subj. (trf omitted). * The simple relatiye. * 

* To be in any body's hands, penes aliquem esse. Df. (1), 108. ' ad 

alujuid satis docUem »e prtstfere. ^ enervaitis. ^ muliebris, > nw 

dum adhibere. " conslUuert rempublicam. ^' dicendL '^ rcdc 

^ res. M tnulia. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
tty acj afque ; re/, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; ita, itaqtie, sic, &c. 

1. Id iQe ui audivit, domu.n reverti noluit. Nep.—2. Huic si paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, Tehementer erratis. — 3. CommerUarios quosdam ArisioUlts 
veni tU auferrem. C — {So in subordinate sentences.) 4. Atilius Regulua 
— ^senterUiam ne diceret, tecusayit. C— 5. GorgiaB Leontino tantus 
honos habitus est a Grsecis, soli ut ex omnibus Delpliis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque^ si aut requietem natura non quaereret, aut earn posset alia quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

U: credam ita esse, quam est id exigmim ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. Mr hen he' heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
jome to recompense you with some reward, if not a great oone 
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(86, S). V/hen he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quinc 
tilius in a very vathetic manner. I will caU upon Caius, whom, 
though I think \e will keep his promises, I will nevertheless bind 
by an oath. Do vou o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in & moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius (of)yours« has done. If Demetrius has an audience, • 
It will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his life 
jO me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, b) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with isonie* reward.* If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
Home* reward* upon me. 



. § 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, tgiiur, with esse. 

90. Obs. Jgiiurj tamen^ ergo^ deinde, prcBtereay Uaqut^ take the first place, 
IV hen they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaque always takes the first place, 
igitur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem, enim, 

Igitur, take the second place. 

1. E^ enim effectrix multanim et magnarum voluptatum. C. — 2. . Svnt au- 

tem clariora indicia naturae. C— 3. Id aiUem est perfectum oflB 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo, 
nihil quis ;^ or if esse is emphatic; C55e (generally) takes the 
lecond, and the particle the third place. 



* Quia enim tst^ Ac, occurs TSuc. iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
iidered is i whether the question or assertion relates to the txistence of thti 
Uiing or to its luUurc "Quo minus tecte dicatur quid enim est, nikU enii,i 
es^, nulla obstdt ratio. — Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturU verb! esse^ quod, quum 
non plenam significationem ^78estet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat ven 
esse, exstare, attrahit interrogandi particulam. — Qui quaerit, quid est enim? aut 
sxspectat responsionem idhU esse, vel nihU aliud esse ; aut cm, res vere sit, dubitaL 
Qui interrogat, (piid e*Umest? de certo genere rei quserit, vel, interrogationia 
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1. Dkmdum ut emmquod lentio. C— 2. Nihil t»t envm aiiud, quamobrem 
Ac C. — 3. Quit tat enim qui, Ac 1—4. Nemo est igUur^ qui. 

03. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoe igUw iUud effidtnr. C. 

(b) 1. Po$t vero Sulls vietoriam (banc consuetudinern) penitus amifliinii& 
C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : pott enim Chryaippum non est 
dlBputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
tlie particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ah edest enim interfectus. C. 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw autem, enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsuli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem^ arises 
from the affection of the pronominal partiole quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
mulio fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum^ has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepju 
rated. 

N(a video atUem^ Ac. Num vis igitur audire, Ac. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a praenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plebiscitum. 

1. L. quidem PhUippue gloriari solebat. C— 2. Rem vero puJblicam.^'i 
Juriaquejurandi, — 4. Rogationibus, plebiave acitia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary* religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appeals to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vl intontd, nan hoc ease^ vel proratta nihil ease. Nam tota vis continetur uno 
verbo quid^—Jdoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, quae verbum eat encliticum 
nominj *u>iyunctum habent." {Hand, T\ira. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :* for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good* courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for ^ w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that yoa 
both sit at the helmy as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? ^ W e waver'' and change <> o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :^ for there is no rapidity® which can come-into- 
competition* with that^° of the mind. 

' To be salutary, sahiti ease ^ quidem. ^ lattdo id quidem. 

* €uU7nua, s unum ex omnibus maximt, ^ prospicere with dat. 

7 labare, * celcrUca. > contendere, ^° The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Nan. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (&) Non (hand) takes the first place in negatiire senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo, 
rgiiur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed fruenda etiam. C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non concentio animi, sed relaxatio. C, 
(*) Nan igUur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaBrimus, C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulyssi tribuisBd 

Homerus, nistjam turn honos esset eloquentiae. C 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Nan ego jam Epaminondae, non Leonida? mortem hujus morti antepon<K 
C,—2, Q,uid bestise 7 r.3fipro suopartuita propugnant, ixtirulnerareci* 
pianti C. 

103. The place of non in the case oTest, &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 
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1. Ill TOfl, qaoniam Ubere turn Ueet, taclte rogant, «&c. C— 2. Regulo nan 
fidt Jupiter metuendus, ne, Ac. C,—{ When there ia antithesiay the non 
preeedet ike onHthetical wtrd.\ 3. Non modo-^non deterrituB, aed — 
ooncitatus est.— 4. Hanc epistolam cur wm eeincU velim, cauaa niiJla 
est C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. JoTO tonante cum populo agi non eat fas. C.—2. Nihil est, quod Dens 
elBcere non possit. C — 3. Nihil est enim, quod non aiicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished^ unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore ^did Caius°do? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes V I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : *for my so-great labour.' > Ask the question with non^ which ia 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. 8 See Dod. ddichmu 



§ 17. Comparatives, SfC. 

100. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fmt agrU, quam urhi^ terribUior. L.— 2. Maris atibUci 
tempesta»y quam ante jmmsa, terret navigantes vehemeniiue, C. — ^3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutie esse, quam ccto/w, cursum celeriorem. C— 
4. T^emwtoc/ifnomen, quam iSo^w, est t//tM^'iw. C— 6. Pompejusfuit 
reetiiuendi met, quam retirundi^ atvdioaior, C.—6, Ihcere, quam 8anart^ 
iiMhioTh focUme est. Q 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

duum in omnibus causis grayibus, C. C<Bear, initio dicendi commoveri so* 
leam vehementius. C. * 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an injin, or sic^ ita^ &c. ' 

1. Te, inquUy Appi, tuumque caput, Ac. L,—2, Hoc te uno quo possum, (ul, 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L. 

109. If hupiam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &o., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

I. Se(l dum palato quid sit optimum judicat, cceli, palatum {ut ait Enniua) 
non suspexit. C,—2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, ut narrat lAbcUius, 
^c. 

111. So mihi crede {usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
existimo, (all four with or without ut,) quceso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mthicrede^ sed jam scripseram. C. — 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, reniigravit Romam, ut opinoTy L. CottH et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro vo9, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditiim esse, quam fuerit, 
ilie ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means tmeommon in Cicero ; the 'believe' is 
then emphatic. TVius, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede miMj subdubi- 
tabam. — Cic. ad Att, xiv. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede^ igiturmihiy Plance^ omneSj &c.— Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©i t . <> M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii Jled to ® t h e i r camp in more complete disorder than the 
iEklui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes' a harder ©thi ng to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through your fngers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your Jingers* Terroui, 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom" from my mind. Separate* 
yourself at length,* 1 beseech oy o u , from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the limes have 
united* you. 

> Rarius vnUrdvm quam mmmmquam esse memento. ^ See Haitd. 

^ qiUdmihiex akbno*xp€€tQrar9. Vox ex ammo omers read troxdmato 
Tdrror* pavor. * tfe^ungvro • * aUmiando. * oamjunf^dre. 



KXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



V^onU In [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

il Word& in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 

•their clause. If the word that follows II is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
• This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 
t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 
t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the pcunve, or vict 

verad. 
Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 
Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 

volume. 
C and DC. refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 
V. M refer to the Vernu MemoriaUa at the end of the volume. 
M. L. refer to the Memorial lAiua at the end of the volume. 
^^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the * Practical 

Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 
f^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans' 

lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ^ prefixed 2a 
X'onle in ftpaccd printing. 
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II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(Oil connecting propositions hy the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qtuEy quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnetor pedestribus exercitibus prsefuit, et prsefectus classls res 

magiias mari gessiL Qtms ob cauaaa ( = atqu6 ob taa causua, * and 
for these reasona ') prsecipuus ei honos est habitus. 
(b) Namque omnibus unus insulis priefuit. In gud (siTtam In e&) po- 
testate Pheras cepit, coloniamque Lacedsemoniorum. {Nep. ix, 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem. 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, ille, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on ' is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimu 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether U should be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Cluent. 7 : Postremo 
uniM, qm erat reliquus Dinece JUiut Cn, Magius eat mortutis. Is fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the * w ' is retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, vbi. 
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6. Reddita inrJusarum ex spelunci bourn vox Herculem convertit. Qtsem 

guum Todentem ad speluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatus cssct, ictus 
clavi fidem pastonim nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {Li».) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi. 
late clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
loserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either 'iff' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
olauscs) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {whom I should have spol^en to), {if I had aeen himy 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(fr) * A man by whoae treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered U in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {whose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by il).* 
(c) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adeptl sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
gladiator! concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 
*Non vident id ee cupere, {quod n adept! sunt) fugitlvo alicui aut gladia- 
tor! concedi sit necesse.' {Cic,) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ejus, &c., 
qui, quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; cui quum, 
&c. So u» A qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part I. 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,** would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, <> a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive « for a 
longer ^time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of • all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slain» because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil»» in death, o for that if any sense remains 
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alter it,i it ought to be. considered immortality rather than death. 
The power] of conscience is great, and those who neglect i7, be. 
tray^ themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 
and of morality :" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion,* but when he was returning thence, p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundua except when the meaning is 
VXWDerBt, When the earth or its countries are meant, orbia temB or terraruvi 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingU^ or acddit ? « reservare, d immature. 
*perdtre. t civia, if Dod. interficere. h Part I. 161, 06«., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.* The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J via. k indicare. Express 
both ipae and auua. Pt. I. 368. 1 diaciplina, ™ Say, * of living well.' 
• veraonam auatinere. * in jjoteatatem redigere, P Use rel. adverb.r-M 



(On Rhetorical Figures,) 

1. GeminaiiOj or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) CriiT, crux inquam misero et serumnoso parabatur. (C) 

2. Mepetitio {i7iaraq>0Qa), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumum prsesidium Palatii, nihU urbis vigilis, nthi* timor 
popull, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatiis locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moveruntl (C.) 

3. Conversio {ttPJi(rtgoq>rj\ when several clauses or members of 

a seatence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigiliae nihil te moverunt, timor p-opuU nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, &c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 
both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(o) Q^ia legem tulit 1 RuUua. Quia majorem partem populi suffragiis pro- 
hibuitl RvUua, Quia comitiis prsefuitl RuUua. Quia decemviroe 
quos voluit renuntiavit 1 RuUua. (C.) 

5. Traductio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
^intentionall)^ and as an ornament) in one or more subsequent 
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(a) Earn tu hominsm appellaa, qui li fuisset homOf nunquam tarn cradelltei 

▼itam hammii petiaaet. 
{b) Qui niliil habet in vUd jucrjidiua vita, ia cum virtute vUaM dod poles' 

toUere. (C.) 

6. PoltftyndeUm {i€olwmlitTO¥\ the using many conjunctions^ 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimioo proderaa, etamicum Isedebas, et tibi ipai non conaolebaa. {C) 

7. Anriominatio (nagwofittaia) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra ledum quidsni 

quiaquam yideret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublicas pestem non paulisper reprimi, sed in perpetunm oom- 

primivoio, (C.) 
(e) Expetenda magia eat deeemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortUna. (C.) 

8. ' OfioiommrWf when the members of a sentence are of par. 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofwiotiliVTw, — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laoumXor, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
( j) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : liuic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. 'AvtI&stw (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Est igitur h«c, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex naturd ipsS arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti, non imbuti, sed instituti sumus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (ayrifiera/Sol^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus es, ell re taces ; non tamen quia taces, eS re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura tacitum poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (inavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentissi- 
mus Scsvola haberetur. (C.) 

IS. Gradatio (xXZ^af) is the mounting up as it were fh>m one 

word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GrscisB fuit penes Athenienses ; Atheniensliim potiti sunt 
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Spartiatffi ; Spartiatas auperavere Thebani j Thebanos Macodttnea vice 
runi, qui imperiura GraeciaB brevi tempore adjunxerunt Asiam bello sub- 
actam. {Ad Htrenn,) 

14. 'Anocridmticis is the purposely breaking off the discourse 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissolutio {aavvdixov), the omission of the copulative con 
junction. 

(c) Qui indicabantur, eos vocari, custodiri, ad senatum adduci juiwit. (C.) 

16. Correctio {l7tay6g&m<ni} is the correcting an expression pre- 
^•iously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. Vivit? immo vero etiam in Senatum venit. (C) 

17. Duhitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium — nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine 7 (C.) (Here is also aptmopeaU,) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures.) 

{Liiteris delectar.) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights' ine, 
[Ri!.PETiTio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man*' from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration* of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified • 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [CoM« 
PLExic] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning 1 [Traductio.] What 
da you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
''wh^t is the foundation (pL) of ^all literature? [PoLYSJfN- 
DETON.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['Ofioionttinor, o/Aoiotilivtov.'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? ['Avtl^tioy,'] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself lo be en 
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tangled by pleasure? [^AyufuralSoX^,] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning <>has acquired ibr 
me glory : glory °haa drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, ^ a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 

thing but \irtue and learning? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation > [*Afrvwdnw.] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts ^ a m a n • [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dusitatic] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obUdart, Comp, Dtid. obUctatio. b Dod. puer, « 359. * Dod. 

vehu (2). • honeHiasimua. f < of new things.' Should ' things ' be ex- 

pressed? C. 5. » expetere, 483, (2). h cmviciim faeere, » imnu 

n§ro» ) * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells o us in his b oo k o n A 1 1 i c a •, that the Athenians, 

having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 

BO high a value** upon the testimony of that" great and sublime 

poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* foi 

it, but also raised** a statue' to his honour*' at Athens. No 

wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when" 

those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 

ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded' with 

the most splendid honours. 

» Attica, onim. b 'because ^I. 516) they had been praised.* Since this 

clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 'i 
Why 7 (I. 460, a.) « ' in a certain ode ' {carmen). When * a certain 'means 

apartictUar tme that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by quidam. When certua is so used, it implies that one has good 
rcaeona for not being more explicit : Quoties ego eum et quanto cum dolore vidi 
insolentiam certorum hominum — extimeacentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practicai 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, * a certain one^ — you kmm 
pretty well which (or wfiom) I mean * * * To set a h'erh value on,' magni Jo 
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ure, Adiipt this phrase to mean, * so high a valiie? " Which pronoun 

should be used for the * that * of celebrity 7 (I. 381, b.) f Not only—lnU aUo • 

here simply, et—et (both — and). f ob, h To place or erect (a statue), 

nmulacrum or atatuam ponere, locare^ statuerct or (Nep.) eonstituere. i What 

words express wholt-Ungth sculptured images ? With what distinction ? (Dod. 
iiiogo.) k *to him.* 1 This imperfect sentence must be completed: 

* it is not therefore wonderful :' for * that ' use ' if;' «. «» ' When.* Does 
the * tohtn * do more than simply dale the time 7 (See 1. 489.) » edfacuUaU. 

• received — and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the sanM 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice: this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase as </o he loaded^ presented^ <&c., with 
gifts.* ^hoTwnJbua mactar\ {Cic.) On the derivation of this word 8e«i 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note <». 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy'* the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, *» his || accusers* had 

warned them beforehand** to be on their guard,* o telling^ them 

that he was very powerfuU in speaking, and possessed such^ 

abilityi and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^ appeal 

the better. 

» To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alieuit 
or alicui reij Jidem derogare or abrogare. b « render it suspected to the 

judges.* « 0b8. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

acd a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra' 
tea's speech^' — ^hisaccusers^' let it he: ^iheaccuseraof Socrates^* and — *his 
speech ;* placing * the accusers of Socrates * first. d To warn beforehand, prte- 
numere, (1. 75.) • To be on one's guard, sibi cavere. f (1. 460, c, 1.^ 

Express a */or.* » 7Y> ie very powerful^ plurimum posse. h Such, ia^ 

so, id: repeat it before < dexterity,* calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a pai ticiple : (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, being rejected 
with disdain, *» accused*' Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
game manner as Phaedra «> accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance'ofhis innocent grand- 
son ; and the chest floated'' to the island of > Leucophrys. When 
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the inhabitants of the island opened^ it (r), and learned w h a t h a d 
happened,! ihey not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tencdos after hira." Nay, they even* wor- 
shipped him as a god ^^ a f t e r h i s (p) death. 

* Since It is left doubtful which was her right name, what word should be 
used for * i^ ? * (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b « being rejected and refused.' Tafce 
the word for *r«/u«e,' that means to refuse a pleasure^ whether a sinful one or 
not. Dod. negart (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 
(I. 201.) d ajnid, " plane, C. 9. f inclvdere, implying to put inia^ 
and there shnt up, often takes the ace. with in : but also the abl. Antonhu or- 
Viototifi celld CcncordueiTu:lusU.^p4eneor€Uumem in epiatolarn inclusi: 
inebtdert aliquem in custodian. (Cic.) tferre opem, h deferri (ad), 
i I. 140. ) I. 489. k Dod. aptrirt. i rta, » To offer any body 
Che throne, d^fe»re regnum alicui. » 'from {de) his own name.' * Nay 
^-even: ^inel. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history ^^ might have lived* 
with^ Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred^ even 
to immortality that» rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) wTUch 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of » that 
opinion*^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man'sJ country is" wherever 
lie t> well off. ^"^ 

• Not, Tuum Dlyasesj but Ulysses^ quum^ <fec. I. 489. b « as it is in the 
febles.' • I. 128, 130. d apud, • « Feminines in o (as edio, 
CalypWt DidOj Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in Us (ecAu«, DiduSj Sap- 
pkuM)j the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, oi 
In oni, oncm respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramahom adds, that CsBsar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onitf oni^ onem, one. 1 1. 227. ff I. 381 (6). 

• nan ita/aditrua, i I. 441. k Dod. aenUniia, i qyiaqftu 
« 1. 460 (a). n I. 460 (6). • * 1 am well off,' hau est mihL 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very' sound*» opinion* of (Jobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's** experience* confirms,' namel)',^ 

* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyj men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

» AdmMvm (ad-modum, *to a degree') is *r<jry » with adjectives, participles 
WJd adverbs. i» grarw (weighty). ^ DoA. sentmtia, d AdJ. «u/> 
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tidianiis ; but see the next note. * ExperierUia in the best prose writers ii 

trial: 'knowledge gained by experience' is usua^ or U8^ka remm; res; tempus, 
ftc. [m Tac. also txperientia.] Hence expcrientia docei^ and the like, should not 
be used, but temjma or rtrum uaua docet. With rerum usils the adj. quotidianvM 
should be left out. [Virgil has ' apibna quanta experientia pardaj Geor. 
L 4.] f * declares to be true.' f videlicet as the second word, 

b DifT. 93. Dod. invenire, i Dod. plerique, k Insolescere was used by 

Sftliust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use insolentemjieri ; se insolenter eferre or gvrere^ iM, (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod,) 

Of all* the remains** of Greek literature that are now extantj' 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot* be compare'd to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,"* and of its particular portions ^^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this ground^ it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems," 

b *A2l-^ku^* is expressed strongly by using qyotqujot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of^ see 1. 165, h.) b monuTnenta, « auperease : * now,* 

kodie, d Dod. senterUia. • TVieogania. t Relative pron. e Omit 

< not :' using neque—^neque with the ablatives. h argumentum. i rea^ pi. 

k I. 385. 1 catua, ^ * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in dua, ^ Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in ia^ not ilms. poemata, poematum, p<;e- 
matis (not poemaiibua). 

Exercise Q. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by*» which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent** [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning' of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained,* For he says that 'matter* was not 
created tiU afterwards.^ To Chaos he added a connective** power, 
because without such a poweri matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

*■ I. 381, 6. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

f ou understand {or mean) by a wise man 7 ' quern tu intelligis (or intelligi via) 
mxpitnUm? * Dodi, plerique. d Simply pociea. '(See the first 

linos of Ovid*fl Metamorphoses.) r ngnijlcatio. i * which is empt) 
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[racuuM) of nil matter.* h copulalrix^ fcta. i Where ire repeat the 

lubstantive in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronouns 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when tot use another subsfantive with ^auch^ or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * tiiia jyrince * wen 
used in reference to *ii^amier' which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince* untranslated, and say 
*/»»• he,* J * nor any thing.' What word for any (thing) 7 Pt. I. § 50 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With' the ancient philosophers it is an intricate** and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains** ( p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls,* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrongf that, having so many points of agreement vnlh 
iwine,^ he should differ from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allowi to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal 3 one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

1. * Apud. t» perturbatu8. « implicatua. d permantre. • ' whether 
that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls/ 

« nefas. i * since {quunij I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

•wine.' h * by this one thing.* 

2. ' tribuere. i Dod. continuus. k JTorte ia * accidentally^* except after 
If, »{•£, num^ ng, ecquidy where it is the regular word for ' perchance,* Here us<i 
fortoBBe. I 'had been.* 

Exercise 11. 

I. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,** that I could 
lot find« a beginning"* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
fo you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive,* 
I My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
s*ie« three years ago'^ at Ferrara :•» except that* this was [of] a 
««ilderj [character.] 

*^. Accordingly it left moif on the eighth day (ifter my seizure.^ 
K was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by* the 
advicje of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre. 
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scribed F for me himself, but also made up"i a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. • Convaleacert. By what tense should ' lam well ' be translated 7 b « cer- 
:ainly.» Both certescio and cer to acio occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: certe acio means/ i< i* certain that I know ."* cer to sciOf ^ I have a 
nertain knowledge of the thing stated J Which should be used here 7 « Dod. 
invmire. dprincipium. • more wished {optatius) by you.* f qualia. 
e ' drove away from me,'/e6rtm abigere^ diaciUere, h Ferraria, i nin 
'fuod, i ' Mild/ mitia et remiaaua, 

2. k * A fever leaves anybody,' decedit. (C) : db aliquo diacedit. Krebs warns 
against reliquit or deaeruit quern, Doletus quotes a febre relinqm from Cic. ad 
Alt., but I cannot find the passage, i *After it had seized me,' corripcre. (Pt 
I. p. 114, 310, note •.) ^^ medicamenta, pi. ^ miaaio aanguinia. « de, 
f * To prescriBe ' (of a physician), remedicty medicamenta, Ac, pTceacribere, prce- 
ripere ( Cela.) ; proeacribere^ or nwrho propanere (Nep.), •* Muretus uses conjicere 
oc coTidnnare {of which the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componere^ Curtius in poculo diluere, which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should** 
die by his own hands* rather than endure^ any* great and bitter 
^vil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
asserted,? that they who acted thus, far from heing considered 
brave, should he looked-upon^ as cowards,' and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove 3 that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to sujyport the calamity y'^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy," 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. » *it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. « 'To die by one's 

own hands,' necem or mortem sibi consciacere^ mortem or vim aibi inferre; manua 
nbi tiferref &c.f dDod. /errc; choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f ' that that opinion of men.' e pronurUiare* 

h *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to- be- considered 
sowards,' &c. 5^ Nan modo is sometimes used for non modo non^ but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

1 0*«c interjicercy ae occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
'esa commonly, (1) aeipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2): Craaaum auaple munu interfectum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oratioD 
of Cicero's, ckto ipae ae&e conaretur occidere, {Kreba.) 

12* 
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when the foUowing clause is negative, or equivalent to a Aegadvc, and boiL 
clauses have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

i Btdvix, 
Should the *n0l' be inserted or omitted here? i ignavus, (Dod. p. 234, 4^ 

2. ) docire. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it botL 
ways : 1. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AristotU^s view doled b^ 
(he wriUTf and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k ' and not (neque) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' &c. Should equal be translated by leqiatSt 
cBqiuUiSy or par ? (Dod. tsquue.) i atUem. ™ < an effeminate weaknesn 

(moUUiet) of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings an 
eager*» and diligent imitator of the artifices,* which he perceived** 
them to have employed* for^ moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neque) only was — but also introduced.' b acer, « sing. 

* t. e. not of &ny particular artifice or artifices, but indefinitely^ such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 7 I. 475, 476. * itfi. 

f m. 9 veraari. h entkymemay atia. 

Exercise 14. 

1, Oh [this] sad and bitter' news about the King of Navarre!'' 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but* neverthelesai 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (i>) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them/ 
who did aot declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
9uch language,'^ the recovery » of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion™ have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born» by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"* [affliction'], to 
see'^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood! 

I. » » sad' and bitter" to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b Navarra, • • whict 
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ftltnoughi Ac. — ^yet.* d ' To arrive * (of a letter), afferri, it being always 

inwigfU to the receiver.—* Till * What mood 7 I. 507, 508. • heri vcsperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f < any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391 

V * To declare one's conviction ' (or firm belief), stoLuert often with «ic or ito 

Ego aulem sine vUadubitcUiont sic »tatuo et judico^neminem haJbuisBt^ 

Ac. (Ci9. de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; nisi hoc it a atatuiate s, — tt-^acturum,) h ita. 
i aalua. ) * that it could not be but that (DiE 20.) the recovery, Ac' 

\ * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' dephrare quid. — the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a persuasion that the thing is hopeless Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperate^ desperatur quid or (seld. in Cic) de aliqud re, 

2. 1 * with our great evil.* « ' how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.* » Active voicc-^/ruc/iw paritre, • * Tlus 
•ne thing remained to — France,* Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain** islands, to wliich the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a« most beautiful^ 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright "» in that happy region,i the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [thel'e all nature i] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning*^ the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, » and delight" the e"ar with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* D6d. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : " Antiqui scriptores means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
ir. which they flourished has long been past ; veteres^ inasmuch as they have 
hved and influenced mankind for 2000 years.* b ' Certain :' (Ex. 3, c) 

* sancte xeligioseque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
i inter se. ' I, 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful^ as ap- 

plied to objects that please the sight? [I. 212, note v.] B distingucre. 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon different parts of it. 
knitet difuao lumine coelum, (Lucr.) i * there.* J *all [things].' 

t JUibella, pi. ' ventilare, Ut cum purpureas vent Hat aura comas. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to sober prose ; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, thlfl 
IS perhaps permissible here <° blandiri. What case 7 

Exercise 16. 
1, Ancient authors are not agreed* upon ^he reasons, why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each e;od was slain*^ before his altars ; 
•»ijC1 thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
snher hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild boar to Venus, '^ J be- 
cause that animal') had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held« that a god was best pleased with the 
^loodof the animal, if which he'^ hated: that thus a cock^ was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems* to be calling forth 
tlie day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tiee. 

L *- * We are not agreed^* non satis convenit Inter nos (deaiiqua re). See Ex. 
15. note a.) »» * To assert ' is n o t cuserere. « * that the [animal] which 

wan most acceptable (grcUua) to each was wont to oe slain,' <&c. RelaU clause 
to precede. I. 31. d 'and because a wild-boar had, &c. — — it was not- 

lawlul (nefas), that sacrifice should be made {rem dlvinam fieri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. • ' thought,' ptUare. ( gaUua gaUinaceua. e The verbs »e<mj— 

inJluM express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
c urns fl nee have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 7 h insigniter Ueden 

(Cic. Has insigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

It nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without ome 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images/ 
and*' pictures be removed, and, in a word, volive-offerings of ever) 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought a^ 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense** itself in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not* better employed in any things than 
U) the worship of God, nor eloquences better** than in refining" 
and beautifying philosoph}'. 

*■ Dod. i'mago. Choose the word that means ' any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabulcBf picturcB (pictures). . b Use the fig. asyndeton, * in a word.* 
ieniifuei * votive-offeringS,' rfoTiaria. {Liv.) c « this is impious (nc/aritw) 

even to be thought.' Cogitare^ wnicn aenote» the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exi«»t without thinking or employing itself about something," ia 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio, • neqiu 

— neque. f * any where.' Usquam follows the same rale as vllus^ !. e. 

stands In mgatlve and virtually negative sentences^ o/touM and uapiam answei 
respective to ali^dia and quispiam ; vbivia to (^/«m, quUibcL t dictnau 

yjpia, ft vra^lariiu, i excoUre. 
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Exercise ly. 

1. 1 should never have thought it possible'^ that I could derive 
pleasure,*' I will not say^ from your' grief, but from any** [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged^ to confess, 
that it was most jjratifying* to me to learn»» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly* grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness^ reached* you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,"^ than 
from your great® affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue ^^ I have had no fonder wish' 
<han to be loved') hy you. 

1. * ' that it would oe * (that I could derive, &c.) v « To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, dc, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, <&c., ex aliqui 
re. e nonmodo. d I. 389-391. • *the t r u t h ' must be trans- 
lated by rcra(* true things *), whenever the meaning is, *what ia true,* Hrue 
things.' If a single thing is meant, the sing, verum may be laed. Veritas ia 
' truth,' as an abstract notion. f necesse est, I. 504 (1) ; take the second 
form. g graiissimus, h » that {quod) I learnt.* intelligere^ the notion 
being, of ' ftcino' WMwic awar«.' ^ vthementer, ) I. 512. ^ valetuda 
(' state of health ') or infrma valetvdo, Cic. has two or three times invalifudo, 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i afferri : aUatum esse, » * to 
where you are,* istuc, I. 387. 

2. a * from elsewhere,' a/iunde. <> eximiits, p * a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' *» ' nothing has been more desirable {optabilius) 
to me.* ' I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* Mhe first Alci- 
biades,' employed || a witty** and refined® artifice to check^) tiie 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per. 
suaded himself, with the characteristic seTf-confdence of his agCy* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knotoledge 
that a statesman required,s Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his oum answers,^ that he had as yet obtainedJ no knowledge*' 
of justice and injustice J 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering"" himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and assertedO that he' was 
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not saying any thing whatever" of that sort against him, [hut] that 
It was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession^ about 
himself. 

1. * f^Mcribi. b urbanu^t which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• degans. Cicero speaks of an elegang Jocandi genua: Ho check/.repri 
mere, <* Dod. superbia, • quum. I. 489. f * which is wont to bo 

the character {iKgenium) of that age.' What is the word for age =: * time of 
1(^7* f *w:th all those things which had reference (pertin^e) to govern- 

ing the state.' ' To govern^* adminiatrare^ of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. h * by questioning step-by-step * {'pavlatim), duintilian 

bas paulatim et {ut dicUur) pedetentim inJterrf^are. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' * To 
bring any body to that point,' cdiqaem eo perdwxre^ lU^ Ac. < To be plainly es- 
tablished/ aperle effici (ex). ) Dod. invenire. k Dod. cognitio. 
I juatuTrtf injuatum : not the abstract j u s t i t i a , but that which is actually Jir^C 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. m * because— he thought.* (On the mood after quod, see I. 518.) 

■ *not — any thing whatever,* nihil proraua, • Fateri. Translate *(2» 

fendedf^ ^aaaertedj' by the hiatorical preaent, I. 414. 
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1. How highly the Athenians valued' || the poems of Ilomer^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming^' [men's] 
minds with a love of honour') and worth,** may be p^.rceived* from 
their having passed'' a law, that** every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hit Homer,* 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin » what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
nrho, imitating human life, give a copioiis narrative J of brave and 
noble actions, and almost*' place them before [men's] eyes, are 
letter calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. * To value highly, magni facere. How must this be modified to express 
how hi jjhly V b dignitaa ( s= worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem concea* 

vuram dignitatis &Q, ^ existimare. d I. 75. • I. p. 139, note 

d, ( Express the preposition * in.* The Panathenaic festival, Panathe- 

ftaica (sc. solemnia). Varr. f ' of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2. b * thus they thought* i Dod. jubere. t copioae expTnere, k pfro 
oanodum. i oi^ior (&d aliquld faciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedemonians paid a similar honour* to TyrtiEus. 
For though in general »» they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
lof* fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a lawy^ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was dravm up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, aid there * inspired with a contempt' of death in their 
country^ s causCy ) X by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death his plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. » ' To pay an honour to any body,* honor em alicui halirt^ tribuere; honor t 
aliqiLein afficere: nothanorem alicui exhihtrt, b ceUroqui (^ 'in other 
respects,' * with this exception *). « alienua^ I. p. 77, nolo y. d neqvLt. 

• Diff. HI. Idiom given for ^donH like to,* Ac. f »had appointed by 
law,' lege con^ituere. H ' as often as,' quoties. h cum hostibia 
dimicaturua in procinctu conatilisset, i Participlf. Should you 
use apemere, contemnere^ or degpicere ? (V. M. 5. ) J • for {pro) their 
30untry.* 

2. k (the plays) 'of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should ba 

• acted.* 

Exercise 22. 

{Dreams.) 
'We sleep through whole nights,' and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which*' we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true ?'** These are the 
words II of a philosopher {p) who is discussing^ the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] \f some' dreams fare confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow** from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon' as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever 
came true** of what we ^see when we are .wZeep.*" 

» I. 302. ^ I. 477. * I. 402. d ' to come true,' ecadere^ oi 

ioenire^ both Cic. • exagiiare^ to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to work a 

point. f vanUat, ' comprobare. i> to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
re ^ffici followed by ut : here by ut ne: Pt. I. p. 38, note). i haberi, \ int 
with abl. k C. 10. 1 1. 402. " perquietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semiramis,) 

1. Semiraniis is said to haxe gained a throne* from^ a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious** and clever plan. Sh« 
had by degrees* ohtmned such influence over \\ king Ninus/ that 
nothing was so- great that Semiramis would riot dare to ask« 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. _ 

2. And so, having once* thrown out« (358) in conversation, 
that there was^°> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
f whatever* it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to "j* grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on^^^ your throne and ad. 
minister justice'' for but^*^ a single^ day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] as they do youJ'^ 

1. * ' To gain a throne,' ad regnum pervenire. i> ear. ^ « humilik 
tt abjectus. ' d Dod. astuttia. * Ddd. patUatim. f < had 
10 bound {flatringert) king Ninus to herself.* s petere. (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. ^aliquando. Unjicere. )jvhert^ I. 76. ^ prqfiieri. 
• quicquid tandem. " tribuere. ^jus dicere. «» unus. P *a3 
iq^itmadmodum) they do to you, so {ita) they should obey me.* • 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued.) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should ohey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king^s pleasure ;* that she for that day f was placed over'^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the*^> day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"^ the throne in royal pomp.^ Vast crowds 
assemble^ [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments"^ issue* 
some commands of no great importance,^ 

■ CertuM. • dido audientem esae^ with dat. of person. « * that so 

It pleased the king.' d prwesae. * imperium, t culttu^ im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant cirtwmstances of a king'i 
fitting in state. i * A very great concourse (concuraus) takes place.' 

txperitndi cauad. i ^ commands some things {a4x.) of no *') ^ear 

noment. 
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Exercise 25. 

( Semiramis continued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,'' whatetet 
$he commanded,^ she orders the royal hody-guard^ to arrest* (75) 
ihe king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To ^t him to death ;' he is put to death. In this 
manners her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous] hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiration, ^ 

* » When * = « as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood 1 (514.) b aerio. 
« 'in all things.' With respect to the place of * all,* see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to avbstantivea only. d aatellitet 
ac atipatorea regit corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has ; 8 tip at ores corporit 
eonstUuit eoadem ministros et satellites potestatis.) * compreherulere. 
f iTiterJicere. s ita.' h 'from') [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, diutumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity oi 
sound in diumus and diutumus. ' This is called Paronomasia, see above, p 
26-4. So non magis amore qtuim more, (C. Nep.); in ore atque amort 
(Cic), Ac' i of brick, lateridus. J I. 381. k pensUis, 

1 ' had such admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge* of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no* language but**^ that'*^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he nof* both lay down* the rules^ of 
eloquence better than any other nian,s and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold ? 

* in primis. b existimator. « non alius. d Nonne IB, 
of course, the regular interrogative particle here : but ' non is often uoed 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

* tradere. f prceceptum. t unus omnium optinu, h < of such (O. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. I'hilosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces' 
ui her [followers] such^ a firmness of mind, as* neither* the 
allurements of pleasure {pi.), nor the fires* of pain (pL), nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised^ poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (pL), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake* and overthrow.^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
Dccausei it is too high for) the power of the winds and tempests la 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle" 
togetlier* on the ground for ^^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. » efflcere. hig^ea^id, (See I. 483 (2)). c c. 9. * Translate 
neither— nor-'^norf by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). f Dod. spemsr^, 

I conveUeTCy * pull violently from its place.* h labefadarc. 

2. i propierea quod: which is stronger than ^taor quod only, and gives mors 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diff. 94. k * to arrive thither,' 
eo pervenire, i Dod. aUuM (t). ^Jiatue {j^a). n digladiari. 



Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly'' difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin** letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
couragei you therefore to hope with confidence,\ and** not to doubt 
but*** that, under my guidance,^ you will one day^ attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well a* in 
others.'' 

« 75. b oppido» e Q^o (the relative adverb, instead of the <f8- 

nonstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,' 

Laiine, See I. 53, note ♦. • I. 383. f omni ex parte, s timett- 

datue. ft ttUidioree et cultioret. ijvbeOj * I bid you.* i bene, 

k 1. 364. 1 aliquando. " Dod. mvenire, ^ aliquis, » ' of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from illness,) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat 
pdly** with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left €J 
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wy recovery,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing** else* of"* the 
♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the errours' of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not** suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or for a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* medid, ^ diditare. « aummua, d < of my escaping,' 

evadendi. * I. 66. t imminena. e cdiut, h I. 252, Obs. 

I errata, J more violently, or longer.* Comparatives of rthemenier 

and iUu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same subject continued,) 

But I hope that I have been allowed ly God to remain in this 
world*- that the stains contracted'' in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight^' and reject the 
temptations* of vice (p/.), and pursue rww at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech yoUj * again* and again, nolle Sir^E that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution' by 
your example, so you would he kind' enough J to assist me [to do 
so], not only* by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf A 

■ * I I! have been left by God in tliis life.' b ' To contract a stain,' maevtr 

lam ^oncipere : ' to blot it out or efiace it,* macvlam delere or eluere, 
<- omMere. d iUecebrcs. • scUtem jam senex, f C. » rtr 

darhmTne. h incUare. i animi mti propoaiium, ) dignari 

k *not only—but also,' e/— «^: or in the usual way, Tum8olum--9edcUa9iu 
» *foi me.* 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relati\e. the coi\jUDct:ao 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response*' given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means' he could 
restore the human race, (p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out** [that] || hy the name oj 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body. 

■ * The Ovidian Deucalion.' Omdiamu. b tors, • ar9, * iatel 

Ugere. * ^S^;., as being a thought of DeucalunCs. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit lo punishment with a better grace,^ when** they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others* among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,* and that what** they complain of'*) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* ' bear II wUh a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
'allmen—^henf* by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d *On the 
ihetorical art,' r/ie/oT-iciw. ' * ponere. f quoqwe^ ' V * were the firct 
( priore9) in *inflicting injury.* h = * those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of*' a * severe disease, and suffered 
so much from it^ for two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (^) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but' '^ very slowly indeed* that he recovered the 
* bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

• in morbum incidere or cadere. b « was so shaken or oppressed by it f 
morbo urgerij terUari, cfffligi (Cic), conjlictari (Com. Nep.). « binif the two 
months being considered as one apace. Bini * extra distribution em, Big- 
nificat duOj non teparatim^ atd simul aumpta? (Pacciolati.) d I. 
231. • To shake off a disorder, mor&uTii or rim ?iu>rWd«pc//cre. t ad- 
modum tarde ae lente. s pristinus. 

hxercise 34 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely tound 
[any thing] to cavil at,^ much less* to censure. Your judgment 
Is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good Latin.* 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I i:ejoice the 
more, because* it was'®^ principally^ by my advice« that you were 
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persuidcd to add this accomplishment) of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

* cerisum. b Diff. 108 (I). *To cavil at, calumniari. c <inucb 
less,' nedum,* I. 443. d * and quite {plane) Latin ' • I. 517, note x. 

* To make euch progress,' tantumproficere, s I. 516. h poHasimum^ 
I. 364. i Use the subst. auctor, (See I. 364.) J ' thought that this 
credit (latis) — should be added,' — conjungere^ as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k omamcnta. 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,*' theie are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask* you to defer«* your coming,* which 
for'''^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenitiit to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Lavfs is nosocomium^ {rom voooKUfteiov, « I. 252. d I. 75. ^adventuB 

» tantopere, f I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus unum : 
Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binot. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy^ 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,i during the Easter holidays.] The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shaU have^ a bright' fire' in youi 
bed-room, 

• I. 407. b D6d, ignavia. « * age makes me.' d I. 488. 

• esse. f argrumentum. f Gerund. »« * will have done [a thing] 

VAoei gratifying,' grxUisaimua. i intervaUum. J feruB Pasckslu. 

k • thcra shall be prepared for you * 1 focus. 



* * Nedum is rare ip Cicero, who generally uses non modo instead of it afU» 
^fi—quidem,' 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far hetween ;* but they make up fcjn 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness. • Many parls of t!iem* 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*^ affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my UfeMme,^ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when 1 am goneA 

* ' are certainly rare/ rama quidem. b eompenaare. e nutvitoB, 
d * many [things] in them.' * amorem pnestare (to manifest by sub- 
stantial kindness). f < to me alive.' f ssncie, h Difi*. 2 
i * nfuUl have ceaged to he,* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property*' [which is] small* indeed, * but in a tolera- 
bly good condition,* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strong^ both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy, >» I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man ||/rom any tning^ but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

* De. b res (pi.). « modicua. d 1. 383. • *but sufficiently 
uninvolved,' scUis explicahu. (So Cic. provincia gnam maxime apta explica- 
iaque.) f avb tempus vemum. ' ' To be strong,' vigire. h apo- 
plexia or apoplexia, i ' to be able.' ) attingere. k * [from] any 
other circumstance,' ret. i ' in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertionsr' and the danger they had been m,» they counted 
over before** Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot! into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scaeva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
noles.J 

* In such enumerations the pogoessive adjective is often used, of course In 
Agreement, instead of partitive gen.^ or ex, Ac. Caesar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thusno«/rt circUer aeptuagirUa cedderunt. (Bell. Clv 
1 40. »> To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lost in any way), dendeviri. 
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* * Singh* after general negatives, such as neTno, nuUuSi neque quisqyam oi 
uUu8, is best translated by omnino := ' at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
■tiictly to all. Here Tumo— omnino, d I. 56, n. « ' when {qaum) 

they desired.* (subj.) i labor (sing.). t * their danger.' h *To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumtrare cui, i For military mat- 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Caesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places ths 
thmuands first, then the gen.j and then the numher of ihmisands^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia paasuum decern ; mULia kominum circi- 
ter vigiTUi, &c. ) * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled^ as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere. k ' the shield being brought {referre)^ [there] were 

found in it,' Ac. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veil'' as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened'' their gates; and all,* both inhabitants*^ and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet^ Valerius loith their congratulations ;» Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before* Valerius, begs to be sent! to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that"* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated* the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished."" 

^Veienseg b V. M. 7. * universi. d oppidani (inhabitants 

of the town). • exire. t * To meet ' is generally translated by dbviam 

with a dat., ire (exire, &c.) obviam alicui. ' ' congratulating.' h deduci. 

lad. J I. 75. k C. 25. i conjungere aliqaem cum aliqud re, 

^ ineolunuB, 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
sc^ldiers in Spain, rich brothers from'> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary* round 
^he whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up^ the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make ) less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

* / have heard you say^ is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres, 
audivi te dicentem. b < to whom when a small country-house had been leA 

by their father.' ^ ageUue. d aane. • aheariumy i, e. a system of 
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bee-hives. f obaepire s apuutrum. ^ Continue ttiis in ohliju^ 

narration. i ut perm ue ducereni. i ' to make so much by any thiixg. 

recipcrt (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no» food [for them] naturally-growuig»> [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees like best ;* such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,** lucerne,* and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though™ this is best for'^> [their] health, thyme is best unih 
reference to the"" making of honey.** For ^'^) this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the * painty becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant. « 

• « not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalis, « * most follow.' d ' these are,* 
Oha, All the names are to -be in the singular. • aerpyUwn, t apiastrum. 
f oeimum, h cyperum, i medica (so. herba), J utUisaimuB. 
k * from,* ab, i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word foi 
• other ' of two things 7 ™ * as this is best — so thyme,' &c., ut-^nc, ■ ad, 
mellificium, P quod, ^frequena. 

Exercise 43. 
{On the Medical Art,) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* ' There is**> 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since*' even the 
most uncivilized* nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim. 
pie** [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among**) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongst*' other nations : and' [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since j iEsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god,*^ 

* V. M. II. b nquidem. « imperitissimus. d promptua (1. o 
eady at hand) • ad. f auxUium^ i. e. help against them, whethei 
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10AO& or partial cure. ff aliquarUOf 1. 402. h in, with M. ' i a& 

Jii^Mfofttum, with»u2>/. ^paulo. i vulgaris, *»' was received 

into the number of the gods.' recipL 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued,) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no*'> inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.** But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any^ aid against* pesti- 
lence, *> nor*^ the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure^ wounds with the knife i and medicinal appli- 
cations.* From which it ^plainly] appears,*®^ that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we j* may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was*"> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* DeiruU. b < Trojan.* « medioeria, d commilitonea. • proponerCf 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quisquam and tUliis: but 

alifuia is sometimes found. According to MaUhiiB this is : * when the thing 
either reaUy exists^ or might hesuppoaed to have exiated,* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aliquia here : and see I. 160. f in^ with abL b Dod. luea, i \ , 

M. 19. )ferrum, k medioamentum, i para, » Diff. 8 

B * Author ' is never auctor (but acriptor, &c.) except when, as here, he is our 
tttUhorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued,) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies'^ agamsi 

bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good healthy^ on 

account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth** nor 

luxury had corrupted. For* it is'"^ these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then**^ amongst^®^ ourselves, have injured* [men's] 

constitutions. And consequently, *» this complicated* [art of] 

medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 

amongst other nations,) enables* but a very few^ of us to reach the 

beginning {p7.) of old age. 

13 
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» inier nutta oimZio, followed by gen. ^ ' yet that it generally Cplerumquo, j 
leil-to-men'i-lot (contingere) good.' • mortt. d Ddd. ignavia, 

* nquidem. t pnitf, there being only hoo cases mentioned. ' ajffUgert t 
' constitutions,' eorpora, k V. M. 20. i mulHpUx. 1 'neithei 
necessary in former days—nor amongst ^) other nations.' In former days • 
oltiii. V. M. 9. k * Enables to reach,' perducU ad, &c, i vie ialiquu 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had yet 
Buffered no loss or disaster,^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day** a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
iffind blow from any quarter that was not favourable to some of 
themJ He,* on the other hand,** having consumed all the com 
round ahout,i was in great distress ;) but yet his men"^ bore tJieir 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they^called to mind' 
that, after*'' suffering the same [hardships]' in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance,"" put an 
end" to a very formidable* war : they rememberedp that, after*^ 
suffering great distress*! before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

" miUium numerus. ^ eopuB integrce atqiu vncolunuB, According to Ddd. 

incolumis and integer both mean ' unhurt and untouched .** integert opp. to * being 
attacked,^ incolumigf to ' being wounded.' Dod. salvua. * quwn iUL d 69, 1. 1. 

* undique. t * nor could any wind blow, but {quin) they had a favourable 
course from some quarter (para),* * Could* should be the imperfect^ as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. t ipse, h autem. ifar and wide, 
J angustuB (a * strait'), pi. k 'these things.' (See I. 24,) i See I. 24. 
m patientia. ■ conjicere. • maximum, P I. p. 72, note q. ^ inopia 
(distress for provisions). » V. M. 21. • *To gain a victory,' victorem 
or victorea decedere^ with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,^ L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(p) had left in command of the camp,** being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance® of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did [| noi** [so much as] stand* the sight^ and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,s 
Ihe rest turned their backs and fled from the field.^ But San^s 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
iutanceJ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen**^ to pursue 
them more warmly ^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,* those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;^ the latter' to decide without restraint 
according to what seems test with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. " I. p. 141, noteg. b^had placed over the camp/ priEficer<, 

» I. 242 (1). d netpu vero. •ferrt, t Dod. videre. s » To 

break the first ranks,' primoa dejicere,. h loco eedere, i Umgiua, 

2 ) At. k acrvua. i I. 297. « reprehmdendua. The ad- 

jectives in -able^ -ibUf may be translated by the part, in duSf when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. » partes, ' 

* I. 38. P aUtr — alter. ^ ad prtucriptam libere ad aummam rerum 

tonavtere. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the"^ works he had begun*' to 
raise, not at certain intervals^* as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts ^^ so that [the par- 
ties] touched^ * each other, and [all together] filled up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsj them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates.^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual^ of so indifferent' and sluggish* 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleep"^ that night. 

* *He* (of the general), ip««. y* iriMtUuere. "'certain spaco 

being intermitted.* d * as was the custom of,' &c. • awperwr, 

f perpehds vigUiia atationibusque. » ' disposes, being the hiatorical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here? I. 414. h munitionem ex- 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; eompUre, to JiU as full as a thing will hold. 
I * to order to patrol,' circummiUere. J hortari, I. 75. ^ ^Tobe on 

gn^ a guard against any thing,' cavire ab aliqud re. i * to observe the secret 
exits {exiius) of individuals,' ainguli haminea. » neque vero : the vera 

idding emphasis to the assertion. " * any (one).' What word for 'any?' 

I. 389—391. «» remiasua. P ianguidua. <» as *o rest,' con- 

ruieacere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. • 

(Death of Poly carp.) 

1. When* they f arrived'* || there,"> he being* from*' his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an ass^ 
a great concourse (pZ.) took place both of Jews and Pagans • 
Bome* of whom, remembering his old reputation, liad compassion* 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*^ their hatred against^ the Christians, and especially because^ 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidj 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over*' to the executioners to*^ be burnt* alive. 

' When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate,™ met" him :» [and] said weeping, * O 
f olycarp, what undeserved treatnient art thou receiving .''p he [re- 
plied] :•» « But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .''* 

1. • ubi : what tenfle? I. 512, 514. b pcrvenire. I. 296. « ftmm, 

with subj. d < riding upon an ass,' asino vehi. * Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som»-^~btU mod ; alii— ^urimi vero. fmiserarL v I. 156. hmaxi- 

mequt quod. i aacrafieriprohibuerat, 

2.. J Diff. 2. 'k tradore. i comburi, ^famHiariter viu 

>» obviam esce • is quum, P ' what undeserved [things] thou art 

vifftringl* 1 huic iiU, ^ inopinatua, ■ deinde, t hunc 

txitum r>a6jr J. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,** running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps' with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish^ what often happens to travellers, j when they make haste ;t 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'*® to rise later than 
they intended,] [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey's end,"^ than if they had lain awake all tht 
mominff ;» sc I, since I have so long overslept myself "^ in the oh 
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BervanceP of this man, [though], hy Hercules, you have many a 
time tried to awake mc,' will make up for' my laziness by 
running. 

^frattnu (adv.). b mehtrcuU. The runof is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. « conferre, * stvdia (pi.). • him =: him whom you 

mention, Ac. What pron. should be used for*A«?' 1.377(c). ^ Ego 

vero: the vero adding emphasis to the statement. ff V. M. 15. 

» efficere. i V. M. 22. J vdU, k properare. 1 ciliua, 

« ' whither they wish,* rcZ/c. ■ de muUd node vigHare, » in- 

darmire. P colert. I. 359. ^ ' you by Hercules often rousing me ' 

f corrigere. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and commantL 
mg the slates to provide new ones for him,^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops'^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^s that Tie was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, whoj 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun J an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*'^ that he had'' every thing ready and 
in good orders for*^^ a war. 

* navea longtB. b * was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumenium cwiUUihuSy <&c. « In lAicanis Bruttiisque. The name 

of the people {Lucani) is often thus used, where wt use the name of the terri- 
fxjry. i delectus habere, * exigere, f numcnu, e inconcione. 

Use the preu. historicum, h imparaiiaaimua followed by prep. o6. * aU 

thingtf.' J auacipere, k DiiT. 47. ^ apta et parata* 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight* 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone" 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding*" Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merelyl 
stopped there for** want of ships. 

* mandata. h < three [of them] veteran [legions].' veteranuM 
• dUenAua (sin£f.). d complere, • Domitianus (a^j.). t proUmu 
rprojicisci, h obtinire. • i What word for ^ffiat2^ 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* body of young men^ were rashly taking armS; 
and endeavouring to make a Tiostile attack upon^ the unoffending'' 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was*°^ I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
mentff [of the troops] : it was"^ I who, (p) when the arsenal •» was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [any] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was*"' by my 
exertions, and mine alone ^^ that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* concitsre. ^Jupentut. ^ manu lacessere, ^ quietus, * mttrmincar 
(Ter. followed by ru), f awnptua. t gtipendium, h arntamerUarium. 
I < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera^ <e, sing. (Comp. Cic. soliu* 
trim meum ptoctUum; in unius med »alute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain^ and variable^ the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled'' and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulness" 
there is in friends ; what" simulations^ suited to times and circum^ 
stances,* what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what" cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will come* sooner or later,^ when you will miss* 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy J 
person, and the high spirit >f of the bravest man that ever livedo 

* ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagus, " Caut. 21. d Plural. * aptus ad tempus, t prqfecta 
(assuredly, verily). f lucescere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine). 
k oHquando. i desiderare. In this construction the subj. present is to be 
used : not the fut. indicative. ) gravissiinus. k animi magnitudo. 
On the position of the two genitiveo ace Introd. 27. i ' The bravest man 
thac ever lived.* un-jspost homines luUosfortissimuM vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to jin(h a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (jpZ.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
wliich you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?•*> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

• qiuerere, y» ai. • V. M. 2. d * by making very great 

outlays.' nanptus, * amferre, f opea, f twcenUt, h cuHodirt 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
flung their lives away* for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince"" had a 
large force in his fortified Uyums,^ that he might not fall into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,] and [thus], whilst* 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity.™ 

» * sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerer^ 
{btllum cum). « Only a pronoun. d * had a great number in garrison.' 

in dilionem ejus pervenire, t arceaaUa roHo mortU. f dirigere. 

h a riding stick, virga, qud aliqui* ad regendum equum lUitur. The tense of 
Che verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i accendi. 

1 * stabbed {amfodert) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 509. i twrpUwio. 
^^nujettaa: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. ' 

It VMS ever my persuasion,^ that* all friendships should be main- 
taiDed* with a religious etactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed^ after*^^ a quarrel :•» **becausei in friendships [hith 
erto] uninterrupted) a failure^ of duty is easily excused^ by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, tc^^ put a worse construction'' upon it^oi 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, • any [netD] offence 
he given,f it does not pass for negligent^ hut wilful ;^ and is not 
•imputed** to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

• U • / have always thought.* ^ Connect these two clauses by quu7nr—1uM 
Jboth—imd), « tueri. d < with the greatest scrupulousness {religio) and 
fidelity.* • * In qaum^tum^ the tvm is often strengthened by pcro, certt etiam^ 
prtBcipuCf maximeJ f I. 476. S rtconciliari in gratiam, h inimicituBf pi. 
i pcopterea quod, ) integer, k prtBtermittere, l defenders 
^excuaatio, ^ gramua interpretari. ^redttus in gratiam, 
P * any thing is committed.* I. 389—91. ^ * is not thought neglected, but 
violated.* 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
them,'' * Know,' he says, ' that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed** [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me. 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly,* I will order xiien: 
{p) to be put on board** the oldest vessels [in the service], end tc 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them,' 

• * to an assembly.* ad concionem Tocare^ advocarej or convocare. — in concumem 
advocare. (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie, in agreement with * days.* Iq I. 311 
patici8 hia diebvB is given for ' a few days ago J It may also mean ' within a few 
days ;* the hie marks nearness to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking)^ 
on either side. * adesse, d levis armaturcR, « DifF. 88. f Se.^ 
above, Ex. 3, c. compertumhabere. Compare perspedum habere^ absolutum habere 
I. 364. » out quidem : the quidem adding emphasis to the avi. h V. 31. 2i 

i » by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.* quicunque. 

Exercise 59. 

On">his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who *com. 
.Tianded the legions, being compelled by the critical state of affuirs^^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two diviswns^ facing different ways,* that he may Bot (414) b« 
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surrounded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were infc' 
rioTy^ he kept his ground • against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance^ the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that' the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

• necessarta res, b pars, « diveraus^ in agreement with odes. 

i ' having engaged (congredt) with an unequal number.* • sustinere (to 

support : to bear without )rielding). Use.tlie historical present. f V. M. 24. 
f "ubsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened,' accidert or contingere. Why 1 M. L. 1. i ' Ut ia 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. J Pres. 

tiiator. —diiHmere, 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes® of the Pyrenees, 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:** the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters y* he orders to follow, Fabius, according 
to his instructions y^ having made great despatch, clears the passy« 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare, b circum ea loca, * saUus. So salttis TJur- 
mopylarum. (Li v.) dprtesidia. •* which were-in-winter-qaarters 
{hiemare) further-off.* f * as had been commanded.' f prcesidium ex 
§altu dejicere . dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puta himself (as it were) in the time when the letter loill he re- 
ceivedy and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and to uses the iinperfect axid 'pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : * I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
9criberem : *I have heard no news/ nihil novi audieram. 
And this extencfs to the adverhs : instead of * yesterday/ we find 

* the day hefore.' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriherety neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas re- 
gcripserat pridie, ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela^ 
lively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et facto) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover j* am possessed 
ly a*'' strange unwillingness^ to write»> [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing" [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood^ without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
nore every day,« because I am * persuaded that you' flove' your 
* Btudiess in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as' 1 would rather [have it], with 
both 1 You ought also to take pains) to employ, in what you 
write^ to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the "^accuracy 
mth which you read them.'* Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Use the favorite form nihU est quod (477). t odium, « verbcro (oni») 
i What adv. expresses ' to where you are,* * to your neighbourhood V I. 387. 

• Distinguish between quoiidie^ indies. VThich is dsed in both senses 1 I. 69, t 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
iccusatives would occasion, 'amuse yourself,' ohlectare. See Dod. oblectatio. 
t liiterarum atudia. h ' *accurately.' i * which.' J dare operam 
(followed by tU). ^ shall write — shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future, i loquendi 
genera. « Express res, ■ fdemfacere cuju8 reL • * of your ♦accu- 
racy In reading them.' ' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered iy my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won«* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first^ hurried me off, 
Ihough not yet of the legal age,' to a most cruel war, and thea'^ 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths." Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for** our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst •» you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

• ' so many ' [toils, Ac.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; m 
tot conatUibus TiuruiMtty quo ties ipse consuLfuisstt.) * under my command,' 
dv4:tu meo, b suscipere, « I. 179. d qiuerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly^= incenire), • To * do,* when used in this 

way as the representaivoe of a preceding verb (here to he doing ^^tobe deciding)^ 
is mostly /acer«, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First^then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with *Jirst ' into a past participle . 
tnus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,* &c. * To hurry a man off, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
t • against [my] age,* contra <Btatem, »» quum — tnterim, words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it dioiUd have been. 
I ' scarcely one-year* s pay has been given by you.* One-year* s, armuus. Pay, 
stipendium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^° that you think I serve* lor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that** (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back'' the 
enemy, {p) who were already hanging over Ita)y,« from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened* a diflerent** road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us.. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised» troops, and much inferior [iu number], 
BtoodJ the first attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to m^ 
own popularity with tliem would have suggested,^ 

• pneatare vicem (alicujus ret). b qmppe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

c * of a command/ wvperium. d swm^wvere. • in cervicUms jam 

Italm agert. Nearly so: nunc in cervicibus euinu», 'are immediately 
upon them:' heUum ingena in cervicibus eraty ' impended ^^ both Liv. 
f per, ff V. M. 7. h * different from,' alius atque, i nacus, 

J sustinere, k ex ambitUme med. The kind of ambitio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winiei 
quarters, &c. 
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{The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate' the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (jp) that I have retaken oi 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius,'* the {p) 
utter destruction* of C. Hereimius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to' attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interesiR 
9part from those of the state,) 

» * Why should I after this {dein^ for deinde) enumerate 7 b '< the thing 

{9lng.) has more weight.' plus valere. « The Xucor. d The Douro. 

.* Use participles. I. 359. t darus. 8 redderc k *ic given ta 
dither.' i I. 75. I pnvatvnu 
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Exercise 65. 
{The same subject continued,) 

Either I (pZ.) or Sertorius have laid waste the whole of Mtker 
Spain, and cut off all its inhabitants y» except the maritime cities, 
nrhich [are however only] an additional" burden and expense to 
us. Last vear [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvest,'^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself yrom this 
country^ into Italy, :|: against my will, indeed, but according to my 
predictions.*' 

• * have wasted hither Spain to extermiDation/ ad inter^/<rionem vaatare, 
k Express by the adv. tUtro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 
« qUre. d media fructUma. • * itself hardly gets on.* agiiare, 

f ammmere. s tranagredi, h * hence.* I ' I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.* 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, {p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers'* to the highest of all the hills in sight ;• and orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts; who** did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
oy them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

■ fwtinimum agmen. »> noTudaci, • mittert. Use thp historl- 

ORi present. d cetrati, • ' to a hill which was the highest of all 

\n. bight.* D5d. vidtrc (4). f nuigno curau concUataa occuparc 

i * with that intention, that he would follow.' h 'nor did the 

turgetcers stand,' &c. 



B02 EXERCISES 67, 68, 

Exercise 67. 

I have received your three'<> letters : but in the last there were 
Bome [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you write,^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even liule 
hoys' would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to f take away any^ [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to' your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* * it is plain/ yact2e corutat : * to be thinking of something else/ ahud agere, 
b * to where you are :' to be e^Lpressed by an adv. derived from iste, the demon- 
Btrative of the second person. I. 387. « auriculam pervdUre. 

' * in writing.' * error or solaecismu» (a solecism). f puertJua 

K ( to be learning one^s accidence,' primia Uteris imbui. ^ I. 389 — 391 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds** from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children* are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing' is delightful to me. I send you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.^ Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit) the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents ;•» and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed" in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570- 

* * [wae J II Bweet to me.* b prqficisci (oft altquo). « By muUa peccar^^ 
ija/clL • libenter, r in Uteris. f ' it itself.' •» ' We agree [to 
i(o any thing],' convhiit intti noe. i dvldaaime ac tuainMBvme, J VMLgno 
mimo. k 'and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' I imi^ 
wumium. » magnam apem {alicujus) apud {aliguem) condtare. 
^tird ac etudw promtUre. • apesfaUit ali^uem. 



CAUTIONS, 



i. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., Mrhen it ezpicases a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitive.— To make out whether the infin. expresses a 

purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *in order tiuUf or ' that, 

(6) The infin. after *have* < w/ is to be translated by the part, in d\u, with 

the proper tense of ewe. 



(Eng \ \ ^ ^'"^ something to do, 

I There i» something for me to do. 



(Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(c) * TVure ia something for me to do,' may also mean, there is aomeffUpgt 
which I may do^ est aliquidy quod agam, 
2. In translating *ago* by abhinc^ remember, (1) that it must precede thtf 
numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal^ not an ordinal^ nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence ahhinc annos quatuordecim is right ; tertio abhinc anno^ quarts 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis^ or tree abhinc 
annos, wrong. 
8 Take care not to translate *from^ by *o* or 'a6' in the following con- 
structions : — 
(\) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.ffrom, capers voluptaiem^ 
dolorem^fnictum, desideriufn ex (not ab) aliqud re, 

(2) To hear from any body, audire ex allquo. 

(3) * From [being] such — becomes so and so.* — ex. 

(4) From such a disttlct, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex, 

(5) To recover /rom a disease, convalescere earmorbo. 

(6) To return from a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) JRrom, = ' on account of,' propter, * From their hatred against any 

body.* 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {Cces.) : secj; 
muro praBcipitare {Cic.). 

(9) From, ^zoiUqf, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 
careful not to omit the demonstrative ia, ea, id, or ills ^if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
tliis, try whether you cannot substitute * thai ' for * a * or ' the* 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' «&c. ( ^ that "particular oratioQ 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam habuit, &c, 

(b) So, when a si.bstantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or ' Ae' 
Is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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{Eng.) There will be a day, tMen, Ac. 

(Lot.) There will be that day, wherii <&c. (guum). 

{Eng,) Tkt day will come, i9A«7i, <&c. 

{Lot.) TluU day will come. when. <&c. (^uum). [Comp. Caution 13., 

5. Be very careful not to translate the Enghsh infinitive after a substantive oi 

adjective, by the Lot, inJmUivt^ unless you have authority for it. Al* 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di ? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in dua) I by a rdaiive cUmse^ <&c. 1 

Thus : A desire to pray ^ =r a desire of fraying, 

A knife to ad my bread wUh^ ^= (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with which I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The 'for cutting my bread'* will not in Latin depend on kmfe^ 
but on the verb : e. g. 1 borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
'for the purpose of cutting my breads I borrowed a knife.* 

6. Take care not to translate * assert ' = * affirm^* by asserere^ but by qffirmare^ 

conjirmare^ dicere^ docere^ pronuntiarej &c. ; or, if followed by a not ot 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate 'honour* by honor or honos^ when it means not 

* an honour * (i. e. external mark of respect), but * the inward principle 
oflwnour* {honestas) ; ot 'integrity^* 'trustworthiness* (Jides), 
8-. Prom nemoj let me never see i but nuUius and nvJlo : or (after nega- 

Neminis or nemine ; ( tives) cujusquam^ quoqiumu 

9. When a clause that/o^Zotrs another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it fa 
often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.* 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refer* 
to a substantive in the first 
0. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very difiicult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus : '/ desire 
something* very much, {ihe' something* being emphatic) would 
become : ' there is somethings that I desire very much.' Hence 

O' In a sentence beginning with * i^ is * or * it teas ' before * that^* the 
'iiis* or 'it was * is omitted, and the sentence with ' Uiat ' made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
{Eng.) It is the manufacturers, thai I complain of. 
{Lai.) I complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with ' it is but * oi 'it was but* and followed 
by * that,' &c. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 
{Lot.) He did not recover but ( = except, nici) very slowly. 
1 1- The boy has but a stupid head. 

Who always for a but * puts sed 

♦ Instead of 'that* which is here a relative, who or uihuh may oooor. ^It is 

the farmers qf wWn- 1 complain.* 
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Or at : for other meanings ' btU ' has got ; 

« Oniy,' ' except,* 'at least ;* or 'who' with *fMrf.' 

(1) * Stay hut one day ' = stay tmly one day {solum or modo). 

(2) * Do but stay * = a/ least (or a/ aZ/ events) stay («a//«m). 

(3) * Nobody but Csesar * := nobody except Caesar (nwi or preeter), 

^4) * There is nobody hut thinks ' = there is nobody who does nol think 
{quin or yui rum). 

(5) • Not to doubt hijLt or hut thai* . . . ss non dubitare qain, Ac. 

!2, • Ko * before another adjective, as in ' a inan of no great learning,* must be 

translated by non, not nuUus, 
IS. ' Tlu* when it relates to something that preceded, is oflten ko be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that ' the day * ar- 
rived, it must \)eHhat day* in Latin. 

X^ Hence, when * the * means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for <^' we might substitute 'that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* * 
.4 * That* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or alius, malle, Ac, 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a privato 

man. 
(Lot.) PatruB eausam malo, quam privati sustin^re. 
»5. Take care not to translate 'of* by a gen., in the following constructions ;— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(b) To complain of any thing, queri cU allqua re. 

{c) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliquH re. 

(<2) A book of mine, liber mens, 

(e) How many of us, three hundred of us, <&c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
175. 
S, Take care not to translate 'on' or 'upon* by super, in the following con- 
structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio seddre. 

(4) On rt ug being known , | , ^^ ^^^ y^^^, ^ ^_ 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliquA re, 
(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' M, abs. 

7. Take care not to translate */or* by pro, in the following constructions*— 
(1) Fur many reasons, multis de causis. 
For which reason, qufi de causd. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de cans4. Cie, 
The reasons/or which, . . . causs, propter quas, Ac 



« I hive inadvertently referred somotimes to this Caation instead of to Cau- 
ilon4 
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/V that reason, oo earn causam. Cie, 
For this reason, propter hoc. 

(2) Good or useful /or any purpose, utilis ad aliquid. 
Fit/or, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) PoTf = a causCf abl. 

(4) Forzsconcemingf e. g. to battle/or any thing, dc aliqui re. 

(9) My reason/or not doing this, caii«a nonfaeiendte hujua reU 
.8l Anumgatf before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, i 

usually apud (not inter) : sometimes ' in * witn abl. 
19. When two substantives are governed by the same prepoaitian, the prepositioo 
is repeated, unleag the two aubatantivea are to forrn^ as it were, one eomr 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 
(o) et—et; nee— nee; . . . always repeat the preposition. 
(6) atU—avi; vel-^el ^ 

after niai^ ^ generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in beUo et in pace : nee in bello nee in pace : in nvUd olid rt 
nisi in virtute : in nvUa alid re qttam in virtuie, 
10, Take care not to use apparere when ^ appears * =z ^ seems ' (videtur) : nor to 
use videri (but appardre) when appears = * is manifest ;* or * makes %U 
appearance,* 

2). A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By ' tken^s* meaning ^ai thai time^* and ^therefore^^ and *ne.r<.* 
(a) Then, zzz^atlhaitime^ tumtunc; s: *nextf* delude; = 'there- 
fore* igitur, &c. 

22. * Men * is often used for * soldiers,' miliies. ' His men ' should be 'ffut,' if 

there is any reference to their commander : if not, mUiteSy * the sUdiersJ 

23. ' Before * a town should be ad^ not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to 'wish,* to 'be pleased,* Ac, veUe, not eHgere, &c,, 

e.g. * if you had chosen to do this ' {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning ' to that place* {hiic, iUuc, &c.) 

26. * Crime* is not crimen (which is 'a charge,* * an accusation*) hutscduSffaei^ 

nus, <&c. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled qfter a quarrel, reconcUiari in graiiam ex immieitiiSf Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio. 

28. Take care not to translate in by Hn,* in the following construction; 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Gnscos. 

29. In ' this is life* let * this * with * life * agree : 
Hoc id, or iUvd, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought * is a word that requires care : for It is often translated by an im* 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is notrepeatod 
jrith et-^eti aut^<nUi e. g. cum ttnocturnjoetdiumometu. 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where frwr idiom would lead as to use the 
present. 
\p) When a preaent duty^ t&c, exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a general duty, {Madviff. 308.) 

fy Hence, when ^you ought* = 'you ought (but do not),* use a^eoe- 
bam or oportebat, 
(b) When ought refers to what trill be right or proper, when or after some- 
thing has taken place, use oportebft debebo. 
(1) The ^ after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 
passive voice. 
31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the completion of 
every precedent action, and the futurity of every future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut, petf, of direct becomes the pluperf. subj, in 
obliqtu narration. 
S2. When one verb has 'indeed,* and the next 'but,* take care not to omit the 
pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the quidem : If it is ego, write e^ui- 
dem for ego quidem* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed lattgh, but he smiled. 
(Lat.) Nan riait ille quidem, sed euirieit, 
33. When for ' so that * (introducing a consequence) you could put ' in ntch o 
manner, that,* take care not to use ut only, but ita—^t, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 
H. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 
plural noun used in a singular sense, as literce, castra^ <&c. 
^^ But observe, wni and temi are used, not singuli or trini. 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego auidem, is yet used 
where quidam with the permmal pronovn would be iioed for the leooiil or third 

person. 
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English. Latin. 

1 . AU—who or whickj &c. ) Often ; — all — a»'many-a9 (omnes — 
All men — who. > quotquot) : which is stroMger ; =r aU 

toWund exception. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(poatea demum), 
C Nothing is beautiful, btU what. 

< Tfiose things only are beautiful, €Vio8e things at length (c o demum) 
( which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 

wain 

4. I am reproached with Ignorance. Ignorance is objected {objicitwr or ei- 

probratury which is stronger) to me. 
Participial Substantive. 
B. [Nom.] Grieving. Dolere. 

Your tparing the conquered is a It4s a great thing, that you have sparoi 
great thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, guod yictia peperciaiiJ] 
.. ^ „ olere. 

[SepeccoH inaimulantf quod doltr* 
intermiserint.] 

7. From, with part, subst. : — 

(1) Tb prevent any thing from being Prohibere-^iqmdJUri* {rare), 
done, • n ejiat. 

quominua fiat, 

(2) Either /rom thinking, that, Ac. Sive eo quod^exiatimarent^&c 
'"' Y\e6\Aii from remennbeniig. Rx eo quod meminiaaet, &c, 

f^ar/rom doing this, &c. Tantum abeaty h,t hoc facial 

ut, Ac, 

(5) Not from despising — but be- Aon ^ucxi aspemaretur— sed quod, Ao 
cause, &c, 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dua (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass : ignea fieri incaaMa prohihat (Css.), 
prohibuit migrari Foo* (Liv.). 
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English. 
By doing this. 
9. Ik :- ^ 

To be wrong in ihinJcingy &c, 
1(X Without: — 

(1) He did any thing wUIunU being 
asked. 

(2) He went away wiffunU reading 
the letter. 

(3) Many praise poets wUhotd under- 
atanding them. 

(4) He never praised him without 
addingf &c. 

(5) Nor ever saw him wWunit calling 
him a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 
without perceivings &c, 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- 
eeivingi &c. 

1. To: — Grenerally ad, with part, in 
dua. See Obs. on Fob. 

]2. Through :— By part, in dua, abl. 
of gerund; or by ear eo quod 
with 8ubj. See Df. 7, Faom 
(2). 

•12. Of:— The gerund in di, or the 

part, in dus. in the gen., is the 

most usual form ; but these forms 

do not always serve. 

(1) ' Let nobody repent ofhaving 

preferred following,' <&c. 



Latin. 

(Often) 'ihiS'beingdone,* (abl. abck). 

In hoe errare, quod putem, &c 
Non rogatus. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epistold non led a). 
Many praise poets, nor underatand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him so that he did 

not add {ut non adjiceref). 
Nor ever saw him but she called him a 

fratricide {quin — c ompellaret). 
I 80 enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqui re ita potior, ut animadver- 

tam, 4&C.] 
I 80 enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per- 
ceive [aliqua re ita potior,, ut non 

animadvertam, &c.] 



(2J 'I do not despair of there 
Doing 

I think he should repent of 



r. 



some one,' &c. 



laving given up his opinion.' 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r u p t i n g,' Ac. 

(5) 'Instead of,' See 32. 
3. Fob.— 

(1) * Pardon me f o r w r i t i n g.' 
(2J 'To revile, abuse a man for 
having done any thing.' 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,' Ac. 

(4) ' I thank you for compelling 
me to do this.' 

(5) 'You are greatly to blame for 
having done this.' 

4 And not. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, 
never, no 



A ad hardly any." 



Ne quern poeniteat sequi maluiaaa^ 
Non despero fore aliquem, <f»e. 

Ego iUit quod de sua sententid deeea^ 
sis set, posnitendum censeo. 

Socratem accusarunt, quod corrurW' 
p erety 4«c. 



Ignosce mihij quod s crib am. 
Maledicere homini, curfecerit, df^. 

Multa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem-^ — putarem, ^. 

Gr alias ago, quod me (hoc facer e) 
coegisti. 

Magna tua est culpa, qui hoc fcceris. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 
quam, quiscpiam, usquam, wiupjMm, 
uUus (or outsquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque ullusfere). 



• The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
vluit et a studiis nostrls non abhorre't: (2) When et non or ac non == not 
-other or miich more = ac non potius (the potius being often expressed), si res 
•orb.i postularet, ac non pro se ips? loquereiar. 
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Enolish. 
16. Hardly any. 

Hardly any body. 
16w Your ) 

His > accompliahments. 
Their ) 
17 Aptbb with the jMrticvpial nibgt. 
is mostly translated by the perf. 
participle. 



18L it Is kind in you to ask me, Ac. 



19. I shall accomplish trAo^ Ac, 

20. If they Jiappen to do, Ac, 

21. It is ascril>ed, &c. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 Ac, in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. ia right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, Ac. 

26. For-^not^ Ac. 



27. A strange fury 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He must have made great progress. 
What progress he must have made I 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
*iO. JtOi sic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g. 

(1) With verbs of hearings learning, 
qMrmingy dovbtins, tf-c. — They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 

(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 

To do any thing as if, &c. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the case of the Nervii. 

^2. Participial substantive with * in- 
stead of.' 



Latut. 

Prope nvUua. 
Nemofere. 

Sometimes : * the accomplishnifciits 
which are in you, himt iJiem,' d^. 

' (Eng.) After having suffered (or mtf 
fering) this, I went, &c. 

(Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 
&c. 

(Eng.) After consuming the com, h« 
went, Ac. 

(Lat.) The com being coTisumed, hfl 
^ went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{facis amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoc oi 

illua)f quod, Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perduince they do, Ac. {si forte). 
It is wont {soUt) to be ascribed 



{Often: not always.) 
^ha ■ ' - 



What Aristotle 1 
Q,wd Aristoteles ? 

A. rightly says {reete). 

Often * whence :* unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videtiir voca 
turus), 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un' 
common even in Cic. ; and is to b6 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a *■ but.* 

A certain strange fury {quielam after the 
adj. — this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by jmtare. 

Vide quern in locum rempublicam ven- 
turam putetis. 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progressus eum putamus fecisse 1 

In eo ease ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with Jom. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. iStc a majoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C. — 2. Q,uum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, Ac.{unthi7ifin.) 
C.—3. Se ita a patribus didieisse, ul 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cces. — 4. ltd Helvetios 

institutos esse^ ut consuerint, Ac 

Ca».— 5. Ita enim definit, ui pertur 
batio sit. 

Jta sentit ui loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nerviis. 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, <&c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
E3. Participial subat. with * far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

Ac. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doings Ac. 



?4. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac. 

similar, Ac. 

(2) A, B, C, and the rest. > 

— others. > 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not very ancient. 



37. The most wretched afci0«< 3^6 9. 
3a. ThovcTy odeUaaodCLnTrK 



Latin. 

Quum p « « t /, or quum deitat U- 

ferty Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duty omittedy or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ac non potius lacrima- 
risl 

(1) T\mtum ohest ut — ut (with subj.)— 
or, if the verb has a *no^' with it, 
tantum abest ut — ui ne — quidem^ Ac. 

(2) L&nge abesae utj Ac. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberity tit credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulum^ haud or non mvUutn^ oit 
haud procul abesse^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesae is to be used im 
peraonally, 

A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, G, the rest. 

Aj B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ^ Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) 3 used. 

Not so ancient, non ita antiquus: but 
non valde^ non admodum^ are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

The most wretched state qfaU. 

( Cioero, a very celebrated maiu 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. JaniingU use of things we like, 
But acddU when evils strike. 

2. Prom nenw let me never see > ^se nuUius, nuiio. 
Neminis or nemine. ) 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
But 8celiLS,facimi8fJlagUium. 

4. When the word * men * means * soldiers^ these 
Should rendered be by mi/i^tf. 

5. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *6t*/* puts aed 

Or at : for other meanings * fmt * has got t 
' Only' ' except' 'at Iwft' md' who' with 'not. 
^' ^ (SeeCautiom 11.) 

5 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By thm's meaning * at that time * and * therefore ' and ' next.* 
' (See Caution 21.) 

7. In' this ia life ' let * Ihia * with * life ' agree ; 
Hocy id or iUiul barbarous would be. 

8. In ' 80 mxmy apiece' leave ajnece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

n. After these impersonals ut 
Or ne will be correctly put : 
Contingity evenit^ or acciditf 
With resiat, rdiquum est and JJ/.* 

10. Let * that' translated be bjr ywo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor iw, I fear he wiU; 
Vereor utj 1 fear he won't : 
Turn fut. by subjunctive present 
After fear: foiget it donx 

12. By tU translate infinitive 

With ask, command^ advise^ and strive X 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



• So after aequitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included 6c^, pray^ beseech, Ac. } under command, charge, 
tirect, Ac. ; under Arviss, exhcyrt^ admonish, perstiade, impels induce^ Ac. 



VERSUS MEMORIALES 



1. SvMiMvs luurif CAPiMusQUE ui posaideaTnuB ; * 
Pbenduntusciue manu volumus quoecunque tenen. 

2. Qui qucBrit bepebit, non quceaita iNVENiuNTUB.b 

3. Navis, equus, currusque vshunt ; fobtabit asellua 
Pondera, poBTABUNTque humeri : leviora febuntvb, 
LaBva OEBiT cllpeum, vcstesque gebuxtub et arma. 

4. Tu 6UCCENDE rogum ; taedas accende faceaque. 

5. VUia DESPiciMus : contemne periculaf miles ; 
Spebnb voluptatea^fcedaaque libidiniB escas,^ 

6. Pars OBJB est litus : retinentur flumina bipis. 

7. Clauaa out tecta apebi : patefit quod rtstai aperfiim.1 

8. Rarius u^tebdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

9. Olim pTiBterUum spectatque /u/urum.* 

10. Bis TEBdUE augebit, minuet bis tebve notatum. 

11. Mena squa est, corvuaqne ^obum : decorpore aok) 
^GBOTUM dicas : nunt anijnalia tantnm. 
MoBBiDA, non homines : haec tu discrimina serves. 

!2. De spatio nttsquam dicas, de tempore kun<%uam. 

13. Plsbs mdscUf juhet at populus, censetque senatuu. 

14. Nemo ablatioum nee habet, nee habet geniiioum \ !I?j^ *^'' 

15. Particulas m, ecquidf mHy ne num fobtb sequatur.f 



* But eapere arma occurs as well as mmere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general term for ^Jtnding^ evtn 
after search or examination. 

« Despicebe relates to what we might value or respect : contemnebe to what 
we miffhtfear or think important: spebnebe to what y/e might accept^ or lo ob 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperir e os {never patefacere) : oculos aperire or patefacere: 
portas l^fores^ ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
wlefacere {to throw it open). Aperire is also * to jnatce a thing visible * Patefof 
ure often implies the permanent reTnaoal of obstacles. 

• Hence olim == formerly ^ informer days once upon a time^ and hereafter. 

f That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte (but fortasse with indie.) 
except after the particles si, &c. The real meaning of forte is * by accidenty* ' by 
ihance,* and it does not lose this meaning after si, &c. : this is also the originai 
Cleaning of perchance, perhaps. 

14 



814 VERSUS MEMORIALSS. 

16. Dat '/IciOf 'ficior, -facio sed dat libi -/lo.f 

17. Quicquid habet pennas * volucrib ' complectitur : albb 
Magna avis est : oscen prsBdicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potius quam rum post dum, modo^ dummodo dicas. 

19. Kt morbum et morbi spectat medicamina sano : 
JEgrotum m xdsob spectat medicumque peritum. 

20. ^Alqutigkur* pravum est HgUurque:* — ^idso^ub' Latlni>n; osi.* 

21. < Major adhuc^ RomsB dicebat serior setas : 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam^ sed tu, et cum Csesare dicas.! 

22. Festinabe potes nimium : psoperabe virorum est 
Optatam quicunque volunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed nart, scribas si carmina, fas, est.) 

24. Q,uod cemis procvl esse potest : quas longiua absunt 
Humanum efTugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. * Non—^riter* vites: *non—<Bque* dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neqiu) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit autem. 

27. Particulas ut, ne recte neu, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO quae mala sunt; adimo bona; demere possum 
Quidlibet : — haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



r That is, the compounds of facio that retain the a, have Jio in the passive. 
Conficio has conjcior, according to the rule here given : but also somoiimeA 
vmfieri. 

h That is, never use igitur when * conaequtnUy^ or * therefore^ foUowF *aiid.'' 
5ut idea : — et ideOj cUque ideo^ or ideoqtu, 

i That is, ttiam is the classical word for ^9tiU^ or *ye^,' with comparativts 
not adhve. 

J MUUea in navem imponerey Caes. Liv. : nave^ Suet. — carintx, Ov. 

k ProctU. far off but within sight; longt^ bo hx off bb to be oui qf r^&l. 

1 But necy nequeaie aoinetiniea found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 
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tSby « anybody 

ittn§ « anytiing 

ci » alicui 

qft = aliqu& 

C8 = alicujus 

qd = aliquid 

qo as aliquo 



qm = aliquem 
qrm = aliquonim 
qs ^ aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



hbuse, V. (qft- re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, iutemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a, lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. s= trespass on a 
man^s indulgence or patience, in- 
du1genti&, patiently cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(coDviciis qm cousectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictia qm 
vezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). To flmg a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. ^qm contu- 
meliis operire atque opprimere). 
Ahi^se (usus or abusus perversus). 
All a. as a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravos abolere). 
Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 
iccessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. tc flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aures 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausa at clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine them carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a/s balance 
(par est ratio «. g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accepti et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con< 
ficere et consolidare). To compare 
a/s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen, of thing). To 
call upon a man to givo an a. of 
bis life (ab qo vitas rationem re« 
poscere). 

Acquit, To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, d^ • 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex qfl, re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&i 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ask a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To fohow aby's 
a. (sequi cs consilium: cs cousilio 



lie 
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Jti 1). To do athg by aby's a. (qd 
facere de or ex C8 cousilio). 

Advocate (advocatiis, one who aseUt' 
ed with his advice; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare aibi 
patronam or defensorem, if the per^ 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
patroniim). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abuudantift, vivere. Circum- 
flaere omnibus copija atque in om- 
nium rerum abundanti& vivere. C. 
Am. 15). 

Affront To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeiiam accipere). 

Ahns. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alien! misericordi& vivere). To 
give a. (stipea spargere, largiri). 

AmbitioTL To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gIori& duci, ambitioue 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gIori& ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsnm est). To a. (if by 
Utter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, pnestare, invitare). To 

fet an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
ulando famem). 

ArrivaL To be impatient foi^— or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
anditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritote). 



t AUo M coiuiilio obteniDerare. 



B 

Baggage (sarclnas, haggagt of indi- 
vidual soldiers; impedimenia, of 
the army generally). To take th« 
b* (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta ainittere: impedi- 
menfis exui). lo fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarcinis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun - 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; to 
drive into banishment ^ezsilio aiB- 
cere, in exsilium ejicere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aqu& et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go into 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, out lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods ; 
doportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be^ 
longed to the times of the Ctesars), 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. 'from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de or _ 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, iu 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium tei 
. restre) ; by sea (proelium navale ; 
pugna naval is). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diii 
atque acriter). To draw an arnij 
out in b. array, to offer b. (exer- 
citum n aciem educere). To bo 
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fin the K ; to join b. (proBlium com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (praelium 

. M* pugnara facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter' 
val: pugnam repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, proelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troops 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ite- 
rare). To win the b. (proelio or 
pugu& superiorem discedere * victo- 
rem prceiio excedere). To win a b. 
(sec undo Marte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
U&. inferiorem discedere: prcBJio 
vinci or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverso Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
uandi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage. 

Ulame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one^s self, 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterum con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noxfL esse or 
teneri ; in culpd, esse). 

Blood. To stanch b. (sanguinem 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patrift. pro- 
fundere ; sanguinem suum patrie 
largiri). To 1^ connected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (cousulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (csb- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
tere). 



t Or miir.um coaserere. 



Body. The lody tS worn out,e g 

with labors, diseases (conficitur). 
Bury, Buried, Burial. See Funeral 

C. 

Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune^ 
Misery, C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afliio- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miseri& esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci aflTerre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cp 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be born 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances. According to c.'s 
.(pro re. pro re natiH — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parvB res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns). C.'s of the 
time (tempera (pi.) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporom vincula. C. Fam 
X. 6). 

Cloud. The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (coelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (algo- 
ris, frigOris patientem eese). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn ; Provisions. Corn is rising or 
getting up (anndna carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levLturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 3, 3. Liv 83, 2& 

i Hence, to lower the jrice o/c, anno- 

ram levare or laxare; to raise it, keep 

or force it up, incendere'^2«o excando 

facere, flageUare. 
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thoir c. (aimonam- or frumentura 
comprimere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
frumentar'd, laborare). Provisions 
are scarce (annon& laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c., to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentariflB mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(framentum imperare civitatibus). 
Deamess, cheapness of p. (annonsB 
caritas, vilitas). 

D. 

Danger, Endanger, Perth To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
vubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
self to d. (in periculum se oflferre, se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitas discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere,deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pns- 
caps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari. in dubio 
ease ^of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum pcene discrimen 
%dductum esse — of things : in prae- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
p«iicula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my ouTi risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque suo). To fall into d. 
%. periculum venire, incidere). 



t Not, 86 pericnlo exponere. 



Athg is endangei:«d ^^qd in ^scri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh* 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras ofFundere). To be of 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum lat§re). To be 
buried iu impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et circumfusum 
tenebris latere). Born of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscuro loco naius, obscuris octua 
majoribus). To explain what ii 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die. To die a violent d 
(violenia. morte perire). To die b> 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(sud, se mtv u interficere : mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (sBquo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honest^ 
occumbere). To punish with d 
(morte muftare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
pi iciura constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemusu-e). To die of 
athg (ex qS, re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediarn a vita 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu paeue emori, Ter, 
risu paene corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret. To lea- 
sen the regret that athg causef 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qft re 
capit). To renew regret, or long, 
iug (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desideric 
coufici or tabescere). To excite oi 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incea* 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness^ Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadore, incidere). Tc fall 
into bad health (in adversam val*- 
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ludinera incidere) To be danger- 
ously ili (in periculoeum morbum 
tanplicari). To bo severely ill 
(gravi ar graviore morbo implicari). 
To have bad health (infirm^ atque 
egrtL valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter legrotare, minus belle 
valere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, 6lc. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus segram esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (legrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, nrgeri; novi88im& vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo egrum 
38se). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover cue's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recoUigere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recldere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a disease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibere : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qra). To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.*s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 



Endanger, see Danger, 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e.: labor under a m. (in-errore 

. ease or versan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exemj lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). ' To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exempt um ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum'; To sot a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e (sequi ca 
exemplum or auctoritatem). Ta 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab) 
(capere sibi exemplum de qoj ei 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
set up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). Foi 
example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum prebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha-^ 
here qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (est mihi excusatio inscientioB). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To do- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactiouem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation : Expect, To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect atbg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere4 
commovcre, dare, afferre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioui hociinum re« 



t Pestimi for very bad. 
t Also de : quantum tu mihi moves 9X 
spectationem ae sermrue BibuU. 
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■pondet ; omniam ezifltimationi ia- 
tisfftcit: surpa4se9 them, raperat. 
disappoints them, fallit). To snr- 
pan e. (exspectationem Tincere). 



Fate, All will suffer the same f. 
(omnes enudem fortuniB exitum 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f., whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexeht, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmioa fortunte). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicsarchus (deli- 
cias meae, DicasarchuR). That f. 
PaucBtius of yours (Pausetius ille 
tuus). 

Fivor. To be in aby's f. (in gratis 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratis florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or conciliare). To court aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's £, to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). . To lose aby's t 
/gratiam cs amittere. gratis cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
]nidicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
iipud qm maguft. in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a f. (benencii gi.itiieque 
loeo petere, ut, &c.) : to ^rt mt as a 
'. (beuelicii gratiaeque naus i conce- 
dere). 

dingers. See Hand, 

t With everybody rapud oranes). i 



Flight, fly, flee. Escape, Rout. Ta 
betake one's self to f. (m fugain se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). T« 
put to t (in fu^m dare, verteroi 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's f 
(fugam ci clandere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fugft salu* 
tem petere). To save on«'« self oi 
escape by f. (ex fugft. evadere, fugft 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
aujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fug& 
effusd. castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fogd. locum petere: con^- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugi 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efFerre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum ae- * 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terrft. obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre carSre). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui, 
obrutum esse) : in the waves (undis 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. t 

Gain, Profits, To make g. of aby • 
(qusBstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ol^. 
tain immense profits (magnos quies- 
tus praedasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (qusBstui h^&bere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucro. qd po* 
nere: putare esse de lucro. depa- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory i Renown, To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi par6re or 
colligere, gloriam qusrere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad glcriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo'y (immortali glorift 
qm .afiicore, bv^mpiterusB glorias qir 
commendaro). 

Graft, To g. a tree (arborem iiMie- 
rere. surculum arbori inserere). T^ 
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g u good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bouam in pirum silvaticam 
inserero). 
Orafting, insitio. 

H. 

ffandf Traditional, Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = book, in h. 
(opTis in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manam). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(qusestio quee nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
In our power (esse in noetrd, manu). 
To give in: to drop my hands, t. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra> 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 

• through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus: also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs'rei 
caus& manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus aiFerre, iuferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

(ieultk (valetudo: if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
-'out h. (valetudini tuae servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
oaus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {feligious observances) 
por manus traditae. 

% 80, to be placed in yeur hands, in vestrft 
manu situm esse 



care of, one's h. (valetudlnem neg^ 
ligere : valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem d 
propinare. Plant. *amicum norai* 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, 8eg**a, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. 01 weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tuoe). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ox- 
cusare, ^c. valetudo = bad health, 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "hia 
health will not suffer him, &c.'* 
it is implied that bad health ii 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bonft 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimH). 
To be in an indifferent state of h 
(valetudine minus commode ut» 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercfee (valetadinem 
intermissis exercitationibus aniit* 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fiq valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). .To be 
in good h. (rocte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bernacula reipublicsB sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bernacula reipublicas tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublicflB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
cae repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis reccdere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse iu 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'8 on eby for athg 
(honores ci habere pro qft re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon al y (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be- 

t These words show that this was an 
uncommon expression. 
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Stow dirme h.'s on aby (deoram 
houores ci tribuere). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, poets of h. 
(honorem ci d&re, maudare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honores venire Tervenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honores as- 
cend<)re). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 

I. 

In. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
Slc.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
iuferre, imponere, &c. ; injuriSi^qra 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby's re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (ccenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
cGBuam invitare, vocare). 



fudge. Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recusare). 
A 8. procured by bribery (emtum ju^ 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de q& 
re or cs rei. The thing by which, 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
jtidicium mutare^ . To ask aby's a 
(cs judicium exquirere). To stand or 
abide by aby's j. (cs judic^o stare). 



Let others judge (ahomm sit ju 
dicium). I have always been of o 
(meum semper judicium fiiit). Ta 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicere se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
h£is an opinion of his own (homo fkI 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astriugere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hiec 
facilem or difficilem habeut cogni- 
tionem). 

L. 

Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the I. (accipit legem) . 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up I.'s (leges condero, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give I.'s to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose I.'s on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo o^ civitaii 
imponere). To overthrow I.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a I. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem dia/uadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by hia 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (dero^are 1^;^' 
or qd de lege). To abrofj'ie a L 
virtually by a subsequenf ei.rct-. 
ment (legi obrogare). T* f sj .ipl* 



t i. t. of a Fnbune of r'lf. pec pi«. 
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a 1. underfoot (legem concnicare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
■trictly executed (efiicere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare iegi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre) : on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : with gen. of law). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
Mrvare, conservare). 
Letter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet. Not to write a I. (>m!lam 
I'teram scribere). I'o know a single 
1. »f Greek (unam literam Gi SBcam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
s. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a I. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare): to seal (signare 
or obsignare) : to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a 1. (literas exf^tere, requirere, de- 
siderare). By I. (per literas). To 
tear up a I. (epistolam concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books. To bury one's self^n one's 
s.'s or b.'8 (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to 1. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
B.'8 ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'8 again {hi literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
^pend one's life in s. (agere eetatem 
in literifl}. To have paid even the 
•lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



1 ro return some answer (rescri-»re 



primis labris degustasse. Q) 

Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litene interiores [qutedam] 
et reconditse) : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Life, Live. As sure as I live I will, 
&c. (ita vivam. ut, &.C., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sIm, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidiiiem, ex libidine) 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrip suo^ 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (q& re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunid. vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate ritam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs. vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with , 
one's 1. (capite luere qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; 1 am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitae periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem snam vitam conpumere, 
or BBtatem agere in qS. re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitse). L. and spirit, i. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vitd.: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; mol liter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen. Listen to what he has aone 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mesB a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person^ $ .* OS vltas pe.**- 
cere, if b general expression. 
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M. 

Memny; Recollectian. As lar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
tnoria). To recall or briug athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd m memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Athg has slipped 
my IE (memorift. qd excessit, de- 
lapeum est). Td retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To reuew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meft memori^). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memori^ vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m: (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(tot^ mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam affert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
pfojstringere). To be of another m. 
(in ali& voloutate esse). Not to 
mind [= be auxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, ojf 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeni.^ aa^mi, m ^ntis prsstriugere. 
C.) 

Bfistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inference (pa- 
taudus est fecisse). 

N. 

\ame; To enlist; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a u. on 
athg (uomeu ci rei pouere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. fm athg 



t The thing may be subst., infin., or 
sentence -with ut. The thing may also 
DO in tiio gen. : m mentem mihi venit ?^ 
rei. 



(ex qft re nomen repeoret). ¥o^ 
that I think is his name ^nain, ill 
opinor, hoc nomen est). To csL 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim citare). Hia 
n. stands high amongst advocate? 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est; 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(qnidam hoepes, nomine Camelo 01 
Caneli): whose n. was Cameluf 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld.^ Cameli). An a. letter 
(literas sine nomine scriptae). An 
a. paper (libeilus sine auctore pro- 
positus). A. poen:«> (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 

Good-Name ; Reputation ; Good- 
Opinion; Credit A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prsBstat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, io my g.-n. (nihil mihi a(,' 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. oi 
men, i. e. by some bad mears (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existimatione ; ed, existifha- 
tioutf). To leave my r. or sr.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci exisli- 
mntionem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 

, get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam recouciliare; 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suffen 
(de existimatione sud. qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum ezjs'ima- 



t Or ab qa re nomen trahere. 

t Cs verbis^ if a message is pat m aby'i 
mouth: cs nomine^ when an inferior acts 
in the name, and by the authorit) of « 
suiHTior, 
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tionis facere). Other phrases 

are: cs existimationi consulere, 
senrire: C8 ezistimatiouem yiolare, 
ofFendere, oppugnare : defendwe, 
tueri: existimationein coDB€tTare,re- 

tincre Existimatio inUgra (un- 

blemished)f praBclara, sanctissima. 
exifitimatio in duBcrimen venit {is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &c. with auhj.) 

O. 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
servare, couservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejuraudo qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjuraudi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum coucipere). 
To give aby one's o: (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an a in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 

' (qu8B sub seusus cadunt ; or qusB 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agfere, ut, &lc.) This ought to be 
their ^t o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (om*2ia ad qd revo- 
care, refena, or omnia q& re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimeuto ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer o.'s (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aiferre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; Unptpulariiy. Tj bring, or 



endeavor to bring, aby into » (in 
vidian) ci couflare or facore . Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) Tc 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs ii*» 
vidiam augfere, innammare). 

Opinion, See Judgment, In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implantee 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuutur) 
prevail amongst men (auimos honii- 
uum pervadunt) : are shaken o; 
weakened (labefactantur, minuuu* 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con* 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diuturnitatf 
extabescunt). His presejt political 
c's (ea qu8B de republic^, nunc 
sentit or scutiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [Occasio,faculta8, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa esti). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : la 
seized (arripitur). To got an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an 0. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi« 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 

P. 

Part (t. e. in a play). To act thi« p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cord Isb agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere^ 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primal 
agere). Ti surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (ci|| cs rei 
priraas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellere. 

t Simnlac potestas primum data etc C 

4 In Pison. ii. $ 25. 8ee Ltf9. 

n Or ad qm. 
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Part ; Shore. To call or invite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Paihetie, To utter in a very p. 
manner (ma^ft cum miBericordift. 
pronuntiare;. 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibuB exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
coustituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To oSw aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro ^cis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangrere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
TiVere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a Pl (pace infects). To treat 
for p. ^agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure, To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parCre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendas 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubeuter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). P. tickles the senses 
(volujDtas sensus titillat). To give 
one B Jf up to p. (voluptatibus se 
deder«^^ or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
ainplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
run.pi). luclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 
Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
c? bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturoare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessiene 
aianere or permanSre) To make 
athg ore's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
poesesKJone cs rei.) 
Voteer. To ha\ e aby cr athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in {wt estate bkul ba 
here). To have p. oi life ana death 
(vitffi necisque potestatem nabere 
€.) Athg is in my p^ (situm eflf 
qd in potestate me& ; est qd facul 
tatis mes). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem «adere). To re 
duce under one's p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cs 
poteaatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissom 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare) : to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efiicere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much w place reliance 
on p.'s (promiasia nan valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R- 

Reason. I can give a' r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afierre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito) And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas crga Deum, of per' 
sonal religion; res divina», of re* 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country* (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Cnristiana sua 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad ci 
aures perveuit). To spread a r. of 
athg rfamam cs rei dissipare). A 
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r. begrjns to be whispered about or 
circulated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. says (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 

• take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quioti 
se dare or tradere). 

Ueward. To give a r. to aby (prse- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: pnemium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (pnemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm prsmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(preemium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructns cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (prsemium consequi). 

Jiisk. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui face re). 

Jiout (peilere, profligare^ Sje Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both side^ (rouhis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auhbus servire. C.) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

9chooL To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in dlsciplinam tradere) To send a 



boy to a pub ic s.t (scholar im fre« 
quentie et velut publicis pra>cep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share, See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab'qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on politico* 
questions). Athgl is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). . 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctriuea) 
To pursue these s.'s (h»c studia 
colere). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium do- 
disse). To return to these s.'8 (hcBc 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t for, &.c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium o» 
moram iuterponere). AH the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qft. temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciends tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, dtc. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.) tt is t. 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t. to lose (nihil ultra 
differeudum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (differenduni 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qd. re ponere or consu 
mere ; ad qm rem couferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gorendsa 



t Framium ei deferred of a state reward- 
Dg met % by a public act, by public hon- 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, studia extra Iw er 
projtrre. Plin. 

t Truths Veritas. 

^ Immediately or some ti me tftei v tida 
eonfestim amt ex intervallo 
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diiiiittere) To sleep the t away 
^tempori indonnire, Phil, 3, 14). 
i^o happen at a most inconvenient 
t (in ahenisBimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tuac. 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To be u aby's command 
(esse sub cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs pcitestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(inteiligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est inteili- 
gentia). To adapt athg^ to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem In- 
tel Hgentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthines*. To escape from the 
bad efiects of the unhealthy season 
(abfMifiA ab injuria temporis). 

Unpopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestia. 
affici ; all with ex q& re). To be 
vexed that (iBgre, graviter, moleste 
fero ; with acn. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo ; vic- 
ioriam reportare ab or de qo). 
• View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo cousi- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de viflL. dare ci viara). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (haec dupli- 
cem habent docendi viam). To 
March out for new w.'s (iuusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

W^ord. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum eiicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. Cverbum om- 
>nno nullum facere posse). To 
dofino ,oue'a w.'s i^ verba definire et 
deaoribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s t^ ^ou (tribus verbis te toIo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. s^rip 
tur&). To have w.'s with aby (ai« 
tercari cum qo). To have nevei 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbe 
concertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loqnenti aures 
prebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne* 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : hut verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
me cnjusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententi^ desistere. C.) "This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de q& re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&Lc.y notionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue ir 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 

Y. 

Yoke. To place a y. on aby (juguro 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's sdf fm, or shake olf, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig.i exuere, to do it gradually; 
to slip it off). To bring aby undei 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). ^o submit to th* 
y- (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj^ 
the following passage of Cicero is a goo« 
example: "To tke word happy,** ^c." 
huic verbo^ quum btatum dicvnus, 4^. 7Wt 
5,29. 
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Accuracy^ diligcntia, cura. [accuratio 
tmce Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a playy docere fabulam (of those 
who gel it up^ <f»c., and of the avihor) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part.) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
(=:rcry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating), ^^ several times^ 
often: iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et ssepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream, amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) I ^z make an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quoconvSnit. IVe agreed/inter noB 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) == cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C 

Almighty, summus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term] 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter, — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear =r * make his avpearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is dead, «f*c.): 
exsistere. 

— — r= ^scem,* videri {not apparSre). 

« := * /o be manifest,^ apparcre 

(not videri). 

Appear [in a dream\ ostendtre se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pei 
somnum, quiete, perquietem ; io/iu6 
likeness appears in their bodies, qua 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C 

Appear in any body's eyes, judicio cujus 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui • 
esse apud quern. 

. Day appears, dies venil 

{comes) : iJlucescit {begins to shine). 



Auert, dicere, atlirmare [not asserere]. 

Author^ scriptor. 

Authority, An authority (used of a 

person), auctor. A weighty authority, 

locupies auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting qf' a 
body.* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pon- 
tera resclndere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or fraugere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsestantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cic. [GeUius introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed tc 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), praeesse. 

Comptission. Prom compassion, miso' 
ricordia captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatofes : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagogi be used qups Graeci aicunt, 
or ut Grsco verbo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally*, 
not mvicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work ol Mr. Arnold's, principally 
un the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the Amerieai: 
\ ublic. 

t 7T7 ask again and again, etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et ssepius rogare 
Hvt etiam atque ejiam is never really numericaU 
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EzAiPSBATK : exacuere {Nep.) ; in- 
fensuin reddere : irara cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, exacerbare. Livr] 

Experience, usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. From experience, re, usu, 
exitu ductus, expertua -.from my own 
experience, ex pert us in me, ex pert us. 



t Fish out mthgjrom aoy, au qo qa 

cari, C. 
Flesh : in * to losejlesh,* * gain flesh,* 4re. 

con^us amittere [not carnem]. 
Fleshly {of pleasures^ 4'^.), by gen,, 

corporis. 

Greek. To apeak Greek or good Greek, 

Graece loqiii. 
Grow (an old man, (fc. =* become*), fieri. 

Health, va\eiudo.^Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo (not vale- 
tudo only).— s&\m (the continued state 
or preservation of good health,) 

Imagine (1) ss to form a represenUUion 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) = conjecture, con- 

{'ecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
llSr imaginari belongs to the silver 
age\ (3) :s to entertain an unfounded 
Tioiion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it). (4) / imagine (insert- 
ed in a sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Ira- 
putare, Quint. Plin.jun.]. 

Inspire anybody with hope, fear, <^c., 
spem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

•^— — • anybody with a desire, quem 
cupiditate cujus rei faciendse inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired, afflatus numine divine; in- 
stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 
divino spiritu. 

Invite (to supper, Ac), invitare (by 
word of mouth) : vocare (by a slave). 

Key of a country, janua. [' quum eam 
urbem sibi Mithridates AsiaB Janwam 
fore putasset, qu4 tffractd et remUsd 
tola pateret provincia.' C. j 

Laiin. To speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latiae diccre. loqui. 



Merdfdly [not misericorditer, 6m/]cu« 
misericordia or miseratione, niiseri* 
cordia captus, &c. To deal viercu 
full} vsith anybody, misericordeni 
'esse in aliquem ; misericordia uti in 
aliquem; niisericordem se prsbcrf 
in aliquem. 

Offer rtolence, vim afferre alicul. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus alterve (:= one or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the swortT), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendse). An 
opportunity of doing any tiling is of- 
fered, lodus faoiends alicujus rei 
datur. 

"fPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere (not honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces mcere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere (Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve (states, <^c.)i conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [not probabiliSi 
whichmeans, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
good ']. Jt seems probable that Mila 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
Ac.) afferre. 

witnesses, producers or pro. 
ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure (of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas a» 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere. proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferr« 

[nx)t producere]. 

Reason, causa, when = Aground* *?ii» 
live,* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe (of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas effundere « 

profundere. 
Shed blood r- kUl, occldere. 
Slay oneself {lay violent hands on one 
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«e//J die by one*8 own handsj commit 

»uicide\ se interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre; se multare morte.* 
Speak. The thing speaks for itself ^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipsoloqueretur. C. 
Btyle^ oratio, dictio, genus acribend' or 

dicendi. 
■ To express oneself in^ or to vos- 

fees a good style {of a Latin auuu>r\ 



i^, oratione emendate et LatinS iiii; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commil)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ullro 
oppetere {ichen the death is not com- 
mitted hy one's ovm hands ; i. e. i« 
tirijt,al not actual^ suicide). 

Think highly of <^c., de aliquo magni 
fice sen tire. 



^Aioot manuB sibi ailbrre : manu libi vitam eztiaurirc. (C) 



IJNDEX r. 

ENGLISH. 



[Q stands for QuM^iorw. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 

A, sometimes translated by aliqais^ 

quispianij or guidam^ 393. 
abandoned, perditus. 
able (to be), pos»c, <piire(queo)y 125, e. 
Abdera (ot), AbderUea^ G. bb. 
abilities, ingenium {ting,), 
abound, abundare (abl.), 
about ( = concerning), de (abi.,, 
about ( — nearly), /ere, aav. ; circiter^ 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his); absens. 
absent (to be), abesse, 227. 
abstain from, temper are ah, 220. 
abundance of, abunde, adv. {gen.), 
acceptable, gratua^ 212. 
accident {by), casu. 
accompany, comitari, 
accomplish, conjicere^ fee, fed. 
account : on — of, ergo ( gen.) : 207. 
accuse, occusare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare{gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), solere, solUua. 
acquainted, to become, no5c«rc, 385. 
acquit, abaolvere^ aolv^ aolm (gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis abaol^ 

vere. 
adapted, aceommodatus, 212. 
addition : in — to this, hrtc aectdity acce- 

debat, &c., 513.. 
adherents (his own), sui, 
adjure, obtestari {ace). 
sui mi re, admirari. 
id(»pt a resolution, c(msUiv,Ki inire or 

eapere. 
ftdvantage, emolumentum. 



advantageous : to be, prodesae {dot,}, 
advantageous : to be very — , magnoi 

idUUati esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce, 
advice, consilium. 
advise, auadere {dat.) See 222; mO' 

nere (with ace. of person) : bodi 

with utf nc, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, vereri, S. 99, e, 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time: post, used adverbially, 
after (before a sentence)^ postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace.). 
after the battle, {confestim) a praelio, 
again and again, etlam aique etiain, 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adveraus {ace.) ; in (with ace, , 

of feelings, actions, <&c., against a 

person), 
against his will, invitus {adj.). 
against the will of Caius, Calo invito 

364. 
age ( = time of life), eetas, atis, 
age (ol that or such), id cctatia ) ^cn o 
age (of what ?) quid cBlatis ? > ^^"» P- 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), incensus 

animum, 298. 
ago, abliinc (to precede the subst. oi 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed ; it is — , constat (ace. with infin.), 
agricultural operations, res rustica, 
ail, omnia, cunctua ; ( = whole), ufitDoT 

aua, totua. 
all together, euncti untveraiy 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
all taken one by one, ainf(vUU 
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allowed; it is—, constat {ace. with 
in/in.). 

allowed : I am — , licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, committere ut. 

almost, prope, pcene. 

almost: I — thmk, haudado an^ 161. 
(See note on Diff. 25.) 

alone, aolua ; or (if one person) tavuB. 

Alps, Alpes^ G. ium. 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idemt 387. 

tiltar, ara. 

although, 451, and Q,. on S 56. 

although indeed, qttamqtunn (indie.). 

alwajrs. after auperlat. by quisqite. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), qui^. 

amanuensis, a manu scrvua. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace. 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 

• to me toith you,* p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be — . iroBci (dot.): aucccnaere 

{dot.) 222. 
Animal, animal^ alia. 
another, aUer, era^ &c. G. alteriua : an- 
swering to ^iiia one tMngy' aliudy 

39. 
another man's, alientia. 
answer, reapondere {dat.). 
antiquity, antiquitas. 
any * (after expers)^ omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquam^ 

402. 
any man may, cujuavia eat. (See 

389-92.) 
appeal to, appeUare (occ). 
appear, (= 8eem\ viiieri (viaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incumbere in (with 

accA ; cubu, eubit. 
approved (valour, &c.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma caper e. 
army, exercitua, fi«. 
arrived at : men have — , ventum eat^ 

. 296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
ab, after torn, talia, tantua^ tot, is, quam, 

ouantua, quails, quot, respectively. 
as, alar idem, qui, 43 (or ac, atque). 
aa far as I know, quod sciam, 56. 
Si8 far as I can, quoa dejua facere poa- 

aum^ 512. 



as far as possible, > quoad ejus f.er* 
as far as can be done, ^ potest^ 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimul ac ; ut priinum, ; quum 

primum; uM; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * auch ' or ' »o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if *auch- 

OT *ao* were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet^ 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zeniam 

petere, 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum facarB 

devi, 
assist, auJ^iliariy adjUvare^ apiiulari; 

auhlevare, aiuxurrere, aubvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, I. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396, 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad), 457. ' 
at two miles' distance, a mUlibua pew 

avum duohua, 348. 
at two miles of!, a millibua paaauum 

duabua. 
Athens, Athems. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; dUigens (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri. cHt^ 

{ace). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, o/tenus, 212. . 
avoid, vitare, 
authority, auctoritaa. 
aware, to be, inteUigere. 



B. 

Bagffage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrances). 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepul,jmla\ 
banished from, extorria (ooZ.), 27u. 
banquet, convivium. 
barbarian, harbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, bellum.. 

battle of Cannae, pufna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, lot, 33). 
beasts, ferca. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {ab), 
become, Jieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noscere, 385. 



• The pronouns and adverbs for *anif* may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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'^eoomiag (to be) cEacSre (ooc.). 

befal, aeadere {dot.), 

before, adv. antea. 

before, prep, ante {aoc.), 

before (stanclng before a sentencej, 

anteqtiam, 498, Ac. 
before one's eyes, ob oculoa. 
behold, adepicere, iOy epex, tpect. 
beg, peUre, peiiVf petity ab. 
begin, cmpiwe {hegan^ before pass. in£. 

c<Bj^tuM est), 
beginning, initium, 
believe, credere^ {dat.) credtd^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rinij 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mVd creditur, 285. 
belon^rg. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium. 
benefit, v. benefaeere {dat.). 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
beseech, (Asecrare. ' 

bespatter, iodapttgere{aUqtiidalicui, 
besprinkfe,^ or alupiem aligua re; 

best, optimua. 



aptrs), 233. 



betrayer, proditor. 

better, inelior. 

better : it is — (= mare saiiafactory^ 

preferable)^ satitu estf 116. £z. 34, 

p. '84. 



better : it would have been — >, satius or 

iamu8fuU,4.26{B). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere^ cav, eaut, 233. 
bird, avia : (great bird) alea. Vducrib 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger, 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresa (of a wound), rerrudeaecre^ 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour I made 

virtuteesto! 280, a. 
blind, iUBcua. 
blood, sanguis^ tnis, m. (when shed, 

cruor). 
blot out, delere, deler, delet. 
boast, gloriarif (abi.) also de, in, 273. 
Doast, to make tne same, idem gloriarL 
bodv, corp-iL9j oris. 
border on, adjacere, 229. 
bom, natua : born to, natua ad. 
bom, to be, naaci {natua). 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, pi*tfr, G. pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctHna. 
breach of duty : it is a — , contra qfff 

cium eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > Jidem faUerei 
break a promise, ) /^<^- 
bribery, ambUua^ Ha. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of all* 


Inclusion of 
all alike. 


Inclusion of aame. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
fft,ne,7ium,<&c. 




Pbonounb. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advsrbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) Time. 


.(to) 
usquam -[ 

Ma/) 


quovis (to) 

ubivis • ) / ,v 
ubUibetJW 


allquo (to) 

alicubi i ... 
uspiam \ W 


quo (to) 


any plaue 

or 
ottywhero. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


afvythae 

or 

ever. 





• i;^All are generally excluded when *any^ follows negahtea; or *tpUhoutf 
msarcely* 'than: and in questions that expect fhe answer -no^' {*nAoditf, 
no£.ai}2^,') Ac. 
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bridge, pon*, nCioy m. 

wing an action or charge againgl, reum 
facere ; Jec^ foci : {wiih gen. or die,) 
187. 

burden, onus^ oneria. 

burnt: to be — , dejlagrare. 

buret out afresh, recrudtacere^ trudu. 

business, negotium. 

but if, sin; sin autem, 451. 

but if not, 9in minua, 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minirmim abfuU {impera.) 
quin ptrirety 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (= who 
- not), quin^ [or, qui — n/m,J 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), niai^ or prep, prater. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere^ CTn, empt. 

by letter, per litera*. 

by = near, propt. 



Caesar, Cceaar^ aria. 

call, vocare, appellaret nominart^ dicere^ 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenirct ven^vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminiad. 

camp, caatra^ pi. 

campaign, end of, 308. 

can, poaae^ quire {queo\ 125, e, 

Cannae, of, Cannenaia^ adj. 

cannot: I cannow bu— , /acer« iwm 
poaaum quin^ &t, 

cannot : it cannot be but that, ^ri nan 
poteat quin. 

capaole of containing, capax (^en.). 

capital, cap-viy itia. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere. 

care ^lat for, hujua Jacere: 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligena (gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o^ inia. 

cast forth, projicere jecy ject. 

cause to be done, faciendum virare. 
351, 356. 

eease, dcainere deai^ deait i ceased^ be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua eat. 

cease >peakinff tacerey 299. 

censure, reprSienaio^ onia. 

chameleon, chamoilcon. 

chance, caau^^ Ha. 

character, morea pi. G. um. 

charge (falsely,) inaimulare (gen. of 
chargt). 



charge : brings or pilfer a — , = ts 

make him an accuaea peracn^ reuz 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin)^ mandare dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), afflnis^ 212 
chaste, caatua. 
children, liberie pL 
cheese, caaexLa. ^ 

choose (= elect), eligere^ ligj lect. 
christian, ckriatianua. 
circumstance. A circumstance whicl« 

(referring to a preceding aenteTice)^ 

qua rea. 36, 37 (b) 
citizen, civia. 
city, urba^ urbia. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, poatulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself, induere^ 283. 
coast, ora^ 40. 
coAdf Jrig-iUf Oria. 
come, venire^ veu, vent. 
come to the assistance of, aUcui aux- 

illio venire^ 242. 
come to a determination, conailium 

inire. 
command, imperare (dot.). 
command an army, prceeaae (dat.). 
commission, mandare (dot.). 
commit many sins, muUa peccare. 
common, communia. 
common : of a — kind, mdgaria. 
compassion, miaericoraia. 
compel, cogere. coeg, coacL 
completed : 1 nave — the work, opuA 

abaolutum habeo^ 364. 
concerns (itj, interest^ 207. 
condemn, damnare^ xndemnare : to 

deathf capitia. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, tot\ 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honeataa. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre (benejicia) 

in ; ace; tul^ lot. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam ini^t 

ab aliquo (Cic.) apud aliquem (Liv.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratvlari, 492. 
connection with, oonjunctvo. See ISV 
conquer, vincere^ vic^ vict. 
consequence : it is of — , inter eat. 
consequence : it is of no — ^ nihil in 

tereaty or refert^ 207. 
consider = think, exiatimarey arbUrari 
consider = attend to, attenderey 229. 
considerable quantity, aliouantum, 
considerably, aliquantOj 406. 
constancy, conatantia. 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, aatrum ; aid- uff, em. 
consul, conaiUt nUe, 
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vtfiiaiilt, eonnderCf ndu^ aulL^ ace. 
consult, for, ) consulere 

consult a man's interests, ) alicui, 233. 
contemporary, cequalia. 
contented, eontentus (abl.), 
contention, eonientio, 
continue, pergert^ perrcr^ perrect. 
contract to build, conducertfcuneruium ; 

duXt duet. 
contrary to each other, inter te con- 

trariif «, o. 
convenient, commodus. 
conversant, to be, callire {ace.). 
converse, loquiy locutus. 
corrupt, corrumpere^ rup^ rupt. 
cost, atart^ corutare^ 266. abl. : {dot. of 

person), 
count, numerare, 
country, pa/7-ia; as opposed to town, 

nw, ruris. 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, rus. 
country, from the, rure. 
courage, virtus, utis. 
courageouBly if ortiter. 
courtesy, humanitas. 
cross over, transjicere or trajicere, Jcc, 

ject, {ace.), 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, crudeliter, 
cruelty, crudd'daa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, coUrCj cdu, cvlt : if it be a 

studj/t e. g. eloquence — atudere 

{dot.). 
cure, mederi {dot.). 
custom, consuetud'O, inis. 
cut off, intercludercy cluSj 233. 



Daily, quotidie, indies or in dies singvr 

los. (See 69, t). 
danger, periculum. 
dare, avdere, ausus sum. 
day, by, interdiu, 311. 
deaf, surdtts. 
dearer, p/urw, G. 266. 
death, mors. 

death, to (after condemn)^ capitis. 
debt, CCS alienumy 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum ees alienunu 
deceive, decipere, io, cep, eept. 
decree, decemere^ creVy creL 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actually attacked, de- 

fender e {fend, fens): — what may 

be attacked, tueru 
Hegrce, to what a — I yuo, (with ^cn.) 



deliberation (after cpu tst), eor»jiUU 

271. 
delight, deledare, 
delightful, jucundus. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amimua 
demand, postutare ; poscere, poposc ; Vt 

demand importunately. tMaaUart. 

(See 257). 
deny, ntgare, 
depart a finger's breadth, transverauir. 

digitum discedere. 
depend on, niti^ nisus or nixus : {in with 

abl.). 
deprive of, spotiare^ orbare ; {abl.). 
desert, deserere, seru, aert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, bene da 
deserving of^ dignus {abl.). 
deserving to be, Ac, dignus esse qui, 

with nibj. 
design, consilium. 
desire, velle ; cuvere, cupiv, cupit : = «»• 

press a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidus {gen.). 
despair ofi desperare. 
destroy utterly, delere, delev, dclet. 
destroy ( = burn), concremare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perditum 

tre, 362,* a. 
deter, deterrire. [See From.] 
determine, constituere. 
detrimental, to be, detrimento esse, 242. 
devote oneself to, innmibere in, with 

ace. {cubu, cubit). 
devote oneself to, studere {dot). 
die, mori, ior, mortuus; mortem or aw 

premum difm obire, 249. 
difficult, dijicilia. 
diflSculty : there is— in doing, &c. « it 

is done. diMciU, 
difficulty : he has — in doing,. Ac. = he 

does it, difficile, 
difference, distantia, 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

multum' interest, 122. 
difference, what is there ? ^*d interest 1 
difference, there is no, } nihU interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or r^erl, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, coena. 

direct = instruct, praxipere, ceo. eept- 
discharge, fungi, functus, {cM.) per- 



fungi. 
icipl' 



discipline, disciplina. 

discontented, am — with, pcenitet m& 

207. 
discourse, sermo, onis. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, morbus. 
disgraceful, turpis. 
disgusted: am — at, Utdet (pert per- 

tcewm es£i me. 207. 
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dishonorably, turpiier, 
displease, dieplicere, {dot,), 
dAsatisfied : am — with, pamitct me. 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, &c. 

abesse^ distare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be -—from, abesae; distare 

(a), 319. 
ditchj fossa. 

divest, cTuere^ e.ru, exut, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, ^rcBclare facere, 
dog, cams. 
doubt : dubitare. 
doubt: I don't at all — ^ nuUua dubito 

(quin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is uo -^, rum est dubium 

{quin)j 89. 
dream, samniare. 
dream, s. somnium. 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem instruere; 

struXy struct. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem instruere. 
dress, vestitus. 
drink, bibere^ bib^ bibii. 



drink, s. potus, iisj ) |». 

drinking, oo/io, ) 

drive, pellere^ pepul^ puis : — 

away, abigere^ eg^ act. 
dutiful aHection, ^i«^. 
duty, officium. 



drive 



E. 



Each (of two), uterque^ uiraque^ uirum- 
que^ G. utriusque. 

each one, unusqulsqut. 

each other (after ' to love,* Ac), inter 
ae, 470. 

each of them, singly, singulis pi. 

eagerly desirous, studiosus^ (gen.); 
avidus, (gen.). 

easy, facilis. Easily, facile. 

eat. edere (?d, es) ; vesci (See 273). 

eclipse, defectio. 

eclipsed, to be, deficere^ fee ^ feet. 

efface, delerCy delev, delet. 

either — or : aut — aut ; vel — rel ; sive 
— ffirc, 456. 

elect, eligere, leg, lect. 

oh.<Jtion, comitia, n. pi. 

eloquence, eloquentia, facundia {natu- 
ral eloquence) . 

emulate, cemulari, 229. 

oiicamp, consld^re^ sed, seas. 

15 



encounter death, mortem onpetere, 
encounter a danger, periculum c^irt, 
end of, extremuSj agreeing with iti 

subst., 179. 
endued with, prceditus (o&Z.). 
endure, sustinere, tinu, tent. 
enemy (private), inimicus. 
enemy (public), hostis. 
engage = fight with, conjligere^ Jlix^ 

Jlict. 
engage = undertake, recipere^ cep^ eepl. 
engaged in : to be — , operant dartj 

337 : (in a battle^ qffair^ Ac.) in- 

teresse, 224. 
enjoy, /rui, (a6/.). 
enough, satis^ qfdtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, quasrereex; qucesiv, qucBsU, 
enter into partnership, coire societatem. 
entrust, credere, credid, credit {dai. oi 

person), 
envy, inviaere. vid^ ins (dat.), 
Ephesian, Evhesius. 
equal, par, oat. Equal to (in magrd- 

taae, real or figurative), instar 

{gm.\ 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, %.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit^fallit, 

prcBterit, 259. 
eternal, atemus (= everlasting) ; asm* 

pitemus, 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, tequus animus. 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, vespeH, 
every, omnis. 
every body, guisque, 396. 
every tenth man, decimus quisque. 
every body who or that, quisquis, qui- 

cunque, 396. 
every thing, omnia, pi, 
ever, unquam, aliquando, quando, 402i 
evil, m^um, neut. adj. 
exactly, with a numeral; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderatioiif fno* 

dum excedere, cess. 
exceedingly, vehemenier. 
excel, antecellere, prcestare^ 229. 
exhort, hortari, adhortari. 
expedient, utUl8{dat.). 
expedient : it is — , espedit. 
expediency, utUitas. 
experience (familiarity with a thing) 

usus, Ha. 
exposed to, ohnoxius, 212. 
extortion, pecunim repetunda: ; or on!^ 

repetundcE. 
extremely flourishing, longe opidrrr'- 

simus, 
eye, oculua. 
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Face, to know a man by, de facie noase, 
fail (a friend), deeme {dat.)^ fail (one), 

defieere, 229. 
faith, /W«*, 5. 
(aitblul, JUUlis, 

fall on j= seize on), inceatere, 229. 
faWc, jalsiu. 
talsehoods, utter many, muUa mentiriy 

38. 
tamily, ybmi/ia. 
far from (thinking) this, tantum abest 

ut — {ut). 
far : not to be — from, hand muUum 

or procul abesse {quin)^ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, miUto (with eompar. and auperlX 

410. 
farewell, aw, aalve^ co/c, 281. 
fate,^<um. 
fault, culpa. 
favour, a, beneficium. 
favour, favere {dot. ), fav^ faut. 
fawn upon, adulari {dot. or ace.), 
fear, oibodyy timor; oimind^ metus, its, 
fear, timere^ metTiere^ vereri. See 99. 
feeble, imbeciUua. 
feed on, vtsci. See 273. 
feel thankful, eratiain habere, 
fever, /efcria, abl. i. 
few, paucif <c, a. 

few : a few days ago, panels his diebus. 
few: a few days before, paucia illis 

diebus, 
RdeWty.Jdes. 
field, in the, miliiuB. 
fight, pugnare ; fight on horseback, ex 

e<pix). 
find, mvenire^ reperire, 177. 
find: hard to find, difficUis inventu^ 

364. 
finger's breadth. iSec Depart 
finish, conficere. 
fire, ipiisj ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, aitus, 212. 
fitted, acccmmodatus, 219. 
fix by edict, ediclre (it/), 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari (dot. or ace.). 
flaw, vUium. 
'uga. 



flogged, to be, mrgiscredi; c<bsu». 

folly, stultUia. 

fond, mpJdus (gen.). 

food, cibuSf i. 

foot, p«», pedis. 

(or, when untrandlatod, 256. 



for how much 7 quarUi? 

for as much— as, tantir—quanH, 2G0. 

for less, minoriSy 266. 

for just as much — as, > tantidem — 

for no more, than \ quanti^ 226. 

for ( = in behalf of\ pro. 

for ( = owing tOy of obstacles), pr<By{abl. 

for instance, ccrfci causd. 

for some time, dudurrif jamdudum^ 42(1 

for (after to /car), sign of dxit. 

for any thing I care, per me Ucei. 

for us (atter make), a nobis. 

foreign to, aliemtSj 212. 

foretell, vrasdicere. 

forget, oblivisci, oblUus^ 199. 

former, the, Ule^ 378. 

forsooth : as if—, miaai vero^ 494. 

fortune. See Gooei, 

fortune: let— see to It, id Fortuna 
vid&rit. 

found, conderCy condid, condXi. 

founder (of a family), prvncepsfamiUm, 

free from, liber are {abl.). 

freedman, Ivbertinus : (but with refer- 
ence to his Tiuw/er, libertus,) 

friendly, amicus, • 

friends, his own, sui, 

from a boy, puero. . 

from the heart, ex animo, 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal^ omitted, 251. 

from, after prevenisj deters^ &c., quomi 
nusy 94. 

from, after recover^ ex, 

front, in, afronte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

fruits (of the earth)yfruges : (of a tree) 
fructus, 

full, plenusy 182. 

fury, /wror. 



G. 

Gain an advantage, emolumentum ea- 

pere (cep, capt\ — ex. 
gain possession of, potiri {abl. gen.). 
Gaul, GaJlus. 

get possession of, potiri, patitus (abl), 
gift, donum, munus, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, midta docert 

(de), 252. 
give battle to, proBlium commitfere 

cum; mis, miss. 
given over, despeiatua, 
given it is, datur, 
glad, to be, Icstari^ 621. 
glory, gloria. 
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gioriouB. glortoetu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, <^rej deccderCf cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdilum ire^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergeref perrexy perrect. 
go on in your valour! macU virtute 

eatol 280. 
god. Deua^ 56. 
gold, aurum, 
golden, aureus, 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utUis, 
good : to do ~, prodtsse (dat.). 
good fortune : it was my — {contigU 

mUd.—ut, 374). 

good toe, in. 1 1^^" 

govern, imperare, dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus. 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus. 
greedy, avidus (gen,), 
Grreece, GrcBcla. 
Greelc, Gtcbcus, 
grief, dolor, 

grieve, ddere^ mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
grudfi;e, invidere (dat.)^ ru/, ins. 
guard against, ) cavere {ace. 233), eaVj 
guard, be on my, j catU. 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donit ductu. 



H. 



Habit of mlence^tacitumitas. 

had rather, ma//«, 15C (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ave, salve^ 281. 

hand, manus^ fi«, 4. f. 

lianging, suspendium. 

happen (of evils)^ accidere ; oi fortunate 

events^ contingere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . . *? 

quifU ut, Ac. 
happy, beatus,felix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difjldU vir 

iantur. 
hard to find, diffUnlis inventu (sup.). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, nemo/ere. 
harvest. messiSyf, 
bate, odisst (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 



hateful, to be, odia tsse^ 242. 

have, habere, 

have a thing done, fanendwm eurart^ 

356. 
have an interview with, oonvenirt^ 

{ace.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^uith 

whom ice have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput^ camtis^ n. 
heal, mederi {dat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), consanet' 

cere, 
health, to be in good, valwre. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

U'nheard)^ inauditum {ace. mosc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections), ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height: to' such a—, eo, adv. {gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), swwenire 

{dat.)', juvare {ace.), auxiliari 

{dcU.% suceurrere {dat. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if i^ot, earn, 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; ^ not, ejus, 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occultus, 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum. 
himself, 369; 373, c. (Q. on S 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q,. on S 15. 
hindrance, impedimenium. 
his own friends, adherents, &c. sui, 
hit ( = strike), ferire, icere, cwdere, ce- 

eld, ctBS, See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, delectum habere 
hold one's tongue, «7cr«, tacere, Se€ 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi penditre, 266. 
home, to, dJomum : at, ilomi : from, domo 
honey, mel, mellis, 
honour (=the honorable), honestaa, 

( = probity) ^c», ei. 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 

hope, sperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my, domi mecB, 

how (with adj.), quam, 

how disgraceful it is, quanto opprobrii 
est. 

how many, qtud. 

how much, quantum. 

how does it nappen? quijii^ iii . . . 7 
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how few there are, who — 1 quotut- 
mdtqut est, qui. ,? {with ntbj.) 

hunger, jQimet, i«. 

hurry, to be in n^fe^iinare. 

hurt, nocere^ dat ; Utdere {aoc, /cm.) 

hurtful, to be, nocere, 

husband, vtV, 291. 



I. 



( for my part, equidem, 

\f^ not, am, 451. 

If however, sin auUm, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare (ace.). 

ignorant : not to be i^orant that, Ac^ 

non ignorare, qmn, 
ignorant : who is ignorant thaC, Ac. ? 

quis ignorat, quin ... 7 
ignorant of, rudig (gen.). 
immediately after the battle, con/cstim 

apraelio^ 348. 
immense, ingena. 
immortal, immortalit. 
Impiety, impittoB, 
Impiety : if it may be said without ^, 

aifaa eat dictu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefaa eat dictUj 364. 
importance, it is of, inter eat {gen.\ 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) intereatj 206, a. 
Important, gravior. 
importune, Jlagitart. 
impose on, imporure^ poau, poait^ 233. 
impute as a fault, vUio or culptB dare 

or vertere^ 242. 
In the presence of the people, apud 

popxdum. 
in (an author), apud {XenopTumiem^ 

Ac). 
m front, afronte. 
in flank, a latere. 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum, 
inattentive to, negligena igen.), 183. 
Increase, augere^ atue. awt, {Irana.) 

c^eacere^ crev [neut.). 
incredible, incredibilia. 
in'Tonsistent with, alienua, 212. 
inccnvenient, incommodiLa. 
induce, adducere u/, <&c. 
indulge, induLgerey dida^ diUt (dot.). 
inaustry, diligeniia, 
fndict punishment on, aliquem poend 

qfflcere^ 276. 
Ijfliience : to have great — with, mul- 
tum valcre apud aliquem. 



inform, certioremfacera, 187. 

information. See Gite. 

inhabit, incolere^ coluy cult. 

injure, viotare, ( =do harm to) UetUrk 

{aec.). 
injurious, it is, noctt {dot.). 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocena. 

insignificant* how — ! quam vrjUtutl 
insolence to such a height oi, eo {cuio.) 

inaoltntuBf 512. 
instance, for, verbicauaS* 
interest ( = true interest), vtUitaa. 
interest : it is the — o^ inureat {gen.)t 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — y/ith^amiUartXer vU^ 

abl. 
inventor, tnr«itor,/em.mt>e7i/rtx. 
invest ( = blockade), obaidere, aed, sesa. 
invoke, appeUare. 
iron-hearted, yerr«i#. 
is ( = is distant), diatat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be bat that, Jieri non poteai 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, &c, noR 

cujuavia eat, &c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jaculum. 

jest, iocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committer e pradium 

(cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, UBtua. 
just (equitable), aquua. 
(ustice, juaiitia. 



K. 

Keep, aervare. 

keep one's word, Jidemprtsatare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendida st 

gerere. 
kill, interjvcere^ occidere, neeare, 30tt 
king, rex, regia. 
kaow, acire, noviaae, eallert, 386. 



L. 

Labour, Idb^w 

lame of one leg, daudua altarr o pedt. 

lamp, lucerna. 
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large, ntognut. 
tasting, sempUemuB, 
latter, the, hie 
laugh, ridere^ rf», rU. 
law, UXy legia. 
lay on, imponere. 

lay asid^* \p(m6re, poBu, jmU. 

lay a person under an obligaticn, gra- 

tiam ab aliquo vnire. 
lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdicare; (or se with a6/., 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; egj act, 
league, /a?rfii«, eria, 
learning, branch of, doctrina, 
lean on, nUi, nisus^ nixus {abl. 273). 
learn, discere, didic. 
learn by heart, ediscere. 
leave, relinquercy liq^ lict: (by will), re- 

linquere. 
leave ( = go out of), excedere {with obi) 

ceaa^ 83. 
leare nothing undoney nihil prcetermii' 

tere quin. 
leave off, deainere^ desij desit, 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure: I have — ^ vacat mihi^ 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnos^ G. i. 
let me know, fac aciam (tpith ut 

omitted), 
*et out to oe built by contract, locare 

Jaciendum, 
letter, litera^ pi. : epiatola. 
levy troops, aelectwm habere, 
liable to, oBnoxiuaj 212. 
liar, mendax {adj.), 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjojcere^ 229. 
lilie, vita ; ( = life-time) cBtaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Auguato 

vivo, 364 
lift up, toUere, auattU, aublat, 
light, Uvia. 
light ( = kindle), accendere : auccendere 

rogum, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, /u/m«n, inia. 
like, aimUia, dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

inatar. (gen.), 
Iike(i7er6). See 491, d 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

tripliceTn aciem inatruere, 
literature, litercB. 
little, or a little ( ^few thinga,) pauca^ 

23. 
little : but 07 too — ^ parum, 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pau' 

lum ; pauLidum, 402. 
«ong, diu tpridem^ jamdiuj jampridem. 

See 420. 
long for, apere, of an impatient, geatire 

of a joyoua longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipse vidiria. 

loquacious, loquax, 

lose, perdercj perdid, perdit : lose (pas 

sively), amiitere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, occaaionem amit- 

tere. 
lose flesh, corpua amiitere, 
love, amarey dUigere. (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amrniay dUigena {gen., 1^.). 
lover, such a lover of, adeo amana oi 

dUigena {gen., 183). 
lowest, irifimua, imua, 
lust, libi(io, inia. 
luxurious, luxuriosua. 
lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, to heyfurere. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistijium ge- 

rere. 
make, facere {fee, fact ) ; efficio : am 

made,^o. Oba, * makes all thinga 

{ace.) flourish;* in Lat. * makes 

that {lU) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,* 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUicer\ 

pollicitua, 
make treaty, <fec., foedua icere, 299. 
make this request of you, iUud te rogif 

{tU ne), 
make ( = appoint to an office), crearc 
make mention of, meminiaac^ recoT' 

dan, 201. 

make the same boast, idem ghriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {vt) 
make for us, a nobiafacere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, ae 

cundum aliquem decemere ; decree 

decret, 
making haste (after opua est)jpropa' 

rate, {abl. part. 171). 
maker, effector : fern, effectrix. 
man, homo, vir, (See 38, y.) 
man : I am not the — to ; non is siern, 

qui {subj.). 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

um, pi. 
many, multi. 
march against the enemy, obviam irt 

hoatUma, 
marry (of a female), nubere {dot. 222). 
Marseilles, MaaaUia. 
master, magister, dominua, hems. (See 

180.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, aibi vsUc 
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mean time ; in the—, inUrim. inUrea. 

(See 402.) 
meane, by no, minime. 
meat, eibiu. 
medicine, nudicina. 
meditate, meditari (ace.). 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dcU.). 
melt. UquescerCf lieu, 
merchant mereaior, 
middle of, medius (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( — 1000 paces), mille pasnia : pi. 

Muiia pasauum. 
Miletus, of, Mile»tu8. 
milk. laCj laeiis, 
mina, mens^ merUis; animus. 
mindful, memor {gen.). 
miserable, misery era^ &c. 
mistaken, to be,/aai. 
mistaken, I am, mtfaJlU. 
mock, iUudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari {ace. or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
month, m^Tuu, m. 
moon, luna. 
moral, sanctus. 
morals, mores, um. 
more, plus (with gtn.). For more, 

Tpluris, 
mortal, martalis. 
most men, plerique. 
motion, motuSj its. 
mound, agger. 
move, maoere^ mov^ mot. Move, ntut. 

moveru 
much, muUa, n. pi. (but if opposed to 

many things, or followed by gen, 

multum.) 
much less, nedum, 443. 
multitude, muUitudOj inis. 

N. 

Naked, nudus. 

Dame, nominare (also = to appoint). 

Mature, natural rerum natura^ 

near, prove {aec,). 

near, to be very, minimum obesae (im- 

pers.) 7^171, 92. 
nearer, propion {adv.) propius, 211. 
nearer am, propius absum {(juam), 319. 
nearest, proximus, 
nearly, proue, p<Bne. 
need, egere, indigere (ahl. or gen.). 
need, have — of, opus est, IToj e. 
Deed, you have no — , nihil opus est. 
negligent, negligeru (jgen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your^ i»/ur, i 
neighbourhood, from your, i^int. ^387 
neighbourhood, to your, istuc. i 

nel.her-nor. j^^-"^ 

neutral, mMius, 

never, nunquam, 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, res urboTue, 

next : the next thing is, se^iluT ut, 85 

night, by, noctu or nocte. 

no, nuUus ; after ne, quis, 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nems pictor. 

no where, > «...«,.««- 

no whither, r^«^"*- 

no time, nifdl temporis. 

nobody, nemo, inis.* 

none of you, nemo vestrunu 

none of those things, nihil eorum. 

nor, neque, nee : but after ut or ne'it 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After re/., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alienus. 
not even, ne — quidem. 
not only — but also, non solum-' «mC 

or verum etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua obesse. 
not to say, ne dicam,. 
not that — but, non quod — sed; mm 

quo — sed; non.eo oi ideoquoil — 

sed, 492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quin, yfitlt subj. 
not to be far from, haud multum lor 

haud proctU) abesse {qum). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, nihU aliud nisi, 185. 
nourish, (Uere, alu, alit or aU. 
now ( = already), jam^ 
number, numerare. 



Obey, parirt, obedire {dot. See 222) 
obiect, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, mxLgnam ab aiiquo 

(Cic.), apud aiiqucm {Lvd.\ gra- 

tiam inire, 339. 
obliging, cominodus, 
obstruct, intercludere, dus, 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen), 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihU est quod/estinesj 477. 



* Neminit ind nemine are not found, but nullius, nullo : — except now and theo 
ncmiiie with pass, participle —Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet ^eni/tvum 
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occasion : have — for o^ma est^ 170. 
oceau, oceantu. 

occupy myself in, opcram dare^ 337. 
odioua, to be, odio ent. 242. 
oi after * strips* &c. {abl.) 
©4 after * become,* * deserve welly Ac. 
^am peratuuUd* and when of=s 

concerning, de. 
of, after ^enmiire* ex. 
of others, altenua, a, um, 
of such a kind, ejusmodL 
offend, q^endere, fend, Jens {ace.). 
offend against, iriolare. 
. offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace ttid dixerim. 
old, vetuBy veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, senex, G. seniSf G. pi. um. 
old age, senectusy tUis. 
one (of two), alter, G. iua. 
one thing — another, alivd — aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

cUiquis. 
one's, 8UU8. 
only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
only: the — one who, ut^us qui (with 

subj.). 
only son, unicus JUius. 
opinion, to be of, cenaere. 
opportunity, occasio. 
oppose, repugnare (dot.), obsiare (dot.). 
or, aut, vel, r«, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order, jubere, juss (ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of^ e, ex. 
out of doora, foras. 
out : to dine out, camare foris, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum est de. 
over against, adversus. 
overpower (with emotion), frar^ere, 

Jregyfract. 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per alii{uem stat, 

quominvs, Stc. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipsius or ipsor^im, after 

meus^ tuus, 4tr., 



Pace, passus, Us. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or abl. with 
de.). 

pardon, venia. 

pardon, ignoscere, not {dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare. 

parent, parens; genite^y fern, genitrix. 

part, pars, partis. 



partner, consors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a rjobi* sentir^. 

past, the, prtBterita, 

peck, nioaius. 

peculiar, propnus, 212. 

perceive, sentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 

quid, numquid, 400. 
perform Jfang^ perfungijunctyis (abl), 
perhaps, Jbrtasse. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
perpetual, sempitemiLS. 
perseverance, peraeverantia. 
persist, perseverare. 
persuade (= advise), suadere dot.); = 

advise effectually, persuadere, suas 

(dat.). 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de, &c., or persuasum haheo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. 
philosopher, philosophus. 
philosophy, philosophia. 
piety, pietas. 
pity (1), miseret mc, or miser ear, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perspectum 

kabeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or es. 
plan, consilium,. 
plant, serere, sev, saS. 
play, ludere, Ius. 
play on the lyre. See Teack, 
pieat A cause, agere causam. 
pleL^ant, jucundus. 
please, placere {dot.), 
pleasure, voluptas. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — ol^ in eo esse ut, 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejus. 
possession, to be in, tenere. 
possession, to gain, potior {abl. or gen.), 
possible as (alter superL)^ quam, vel^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

qwintus maximum potest ease, 412. 
post nimself, considSre, sed, sess. 
poor, pauper. 
power, potentia. of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, <&c., power, 
power: to put himself in their— ,p(> 

testatem suifacere. 
power : to be in our — , in noatrd po 

testate esse, 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, Ac), colere^coluy cult 
praise, kuts^ laudis. 
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praiw, to, laudare, 

pray (» beg earnestly), orare, 

predict, pr€edicere» 

orefer, anteporurej pomi, posit. 

prefer a charge, reum facere dt^ 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, r«t 

capUalU reum facere^ 187. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribua reum facere^ 187. 
prejudicial, to be, vbeaat {dot.). 
prepare, parare, 
present with, donare^ 207. 
present, give us a, dano or mtmeri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adesae {dot.), 
preservation: tend to the — ^ 335, c. 
pretend, aimvJare. 
pretty often, nonnuiupiam. 
prevent, obstare, obatU {dot.). 

proceed against a person, conaulere in 

aliquem. 
produce (= fruits), frugea^ pi. 
productive of, efficiena Xs^\ 183. 
profitable, to be, ^odesae (oat.). 
promise, poUicen. licUua; promittere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opua eat)^ ma- 
ture facto, 177. 
prone, proclivia {ad.). 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia aua. 
prosecute, poatvlare, 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueriy 374. 
proud, auptrhua. 
prove an honour, honori ease; (prove 

done by aum with the dal., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prceatare me 

memoreTn. 
prove my gratitude, ) gratiam re- 
prove myself grateful, J ferre, 
provide for the interests of| providere 

vid, via; proapicerej apex, aped 

(both with dat.). 
provided that, dum^ modo, or dwm- 

mOda {after whick *not* ia ne). 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, pcena. 
purpose, for ttie, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, fruatra. 
put ; put down, panere, poaUj poait. 
Dut off, exuere. axu, exut, 
put in mind o^ admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogua. 



(iuite (to be witho it), plane {carere). 



Ratify a treaty, icere fatdua, 

rather, I had, malo. 

rational faculty, mena. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, you, &c., have no, nikil em 

quod {aubj.). 
receive, ac-, ex-, re- cipere^ cep, apt, 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni conaulere (tn 

QuintU., Seneca, 4*c.); in bonam 

partem acciperef 185. 
reckon, numerare, 
reckon one thing after another, posthor 

bere, 
reckon as a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiaci. 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redira 

{cum). 
recover, canvale»cere, vdLu. 
recruit myself^ me refcere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperan 

miki non poaaum, quin, &c. 
regard the interests of, proapiccre, apex, 

apect {dot.), 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — , te rege: te regnantc 

or imparante, 364. 
reject, repudiarc, 
rejoice, gaudere, gaviaua aum. 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, liberare (ahl.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief) levare {abl.). 
religion, religw. 
relying on, fretua {dbl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum eat, restat («/). 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, memvniaae {Jmperat, »i«- 

m^nto); recordarL reminiaci, (Sec 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.). 
render, reddere, did, dit, 
renew, rerumare. 
repair, rejicere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, gratiam referre. 
repent : I — me, me pcenitet (gen.). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {een. abl). 
required, are, opua aunt, l72. 
resignation, cequua animus. 
resignation, the most or grea.ie8t,€pqui8 

aimu^ animua. 
resist, reaiatcre, reatU* repugnare 

(dat.). 
resolve, conatituere, atitu, atituL 
rest, requies. 
rest on, niti. 273. 
rest of, adj. reliquua. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera omnia. 
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restore liberty to his country, pcUriam 

in libertatem vindicare, 
restrain, temperare (diU.)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, inhiberi, 
retain a grateful sense, gratiam habere. 
return, redirt. revertL revenire, (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, gratiaa agere ; tg^ act. 
revile, maledicere {dot,). 
re viler, vUwperator, 
revolt from, deficere ab ; fec^ feet, 
rich, divef. 
riches, divUus, 

right,, rectus : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, oririj ior^ ortits. (See 443.) 
rival, temulari {dot. or ace.). 
river, Jtumen, amnia^ ^vviuSj 472, o. 
rob, spoliare^ {abl.). 
rod, virgcBy pi. 

rope (= hanging), suspendium. 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Bonianiu, 
rule, regula. 
ruling power, to b« rerum potlri. 



S 
Safety, tfoZttf, utia. 
S^iiatong, \pr<tervtH, vcctu, (ace.). 
sake : for the — of, cauad. 
sake, for its own, propter aeae, 
salute, salutare, 
Bame. idem. 
satisfaction, to your, &c., ex {tud) aen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex aerdentid. 
satisfy, aatisfacere {dat.). 
say, dicere : (= caaerts) ait. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say: they (= people) say, /er^un*. 
say: as they say, l^t aiunt. 
saymg: as the — is, ) 
says he, i,nquit. 
sauce, condimentum. 
scarcely, vix. 
sea, mare. By sea and land, terra 

marique. 
season, tempeataa. 
eeasoning. condimentum. 
uecond, alter. 
sedition, aeditio. 
Beo, videre; (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cemere. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 

quid perapectum habere, 364. 
■ee ; do you see to that, id tu vtditria. 
seem, tideri^ viaua. 

16* 



seize on, inceaaere {of fear, Ac), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myseif. 

ipae, 33. 
sell, vendere {vendid, vendifS. 
sell, neut. venire {veneo)^ 2b7. 
senate, aenatna. 
send, miitere. mia^ miaa. 
send forwara, prcemittere. 
send (news by letter), peracribere. 
send to the assistance of, auxttio mU> 

tere {ttoo dativea). 
sentence, aententia. 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, atipendium mererCi 

or mereri, 308. 
serves, eat (with dat. 237). 
service, to be of, prodeaae (dot.). 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incervdere. succendere. Sec 

299. 
set out, prqfidaci^fectua. 
set out to the assistance of, auxUin 

proficisci {tico dativea). . 

several, plurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravis: gravior^ 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, 'Drofundereyfud^fus. 

shoula, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prcebere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, (sger^ gra, grum: (of body or 

miwd) cegrotua. 
side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
siege, obsidio. 
silence, ailentium: {habit of) tacitur- 

nitas. 
silent, tacitus: {habitually) tacitumna, 
silent, to be, aHere^ tacere. See 299. 
silver, argentum, 
sin, peaxire. 

since, quum^ quoniam^ 492 
sister, soror. 
size, magnitudo. 
skilled in, perftus {gen.). 
slaughter, tntcidare. 
slave, servua. 

slave, to be the, aervire {dot.). 
slay, occidere, ctcf, da. 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack oi^ reduiere (oec.), Ioak 
smell of, olere, \ ^^' 

snatch away, eripere, ripu, rept {dot ol 

pers.). 
snares, inaiduB, 
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Socrates, Socrates, Om,t»^ 

Bold, to be, ©enirc (peneo), /b/. 

:ome, aluiuU <^^ra, 392. See 

n( te X. and iw, v- . -». 

Bome one or other, nueu> Ju-^^W 

:^™e body of con^-X" ^* 
Bome other place, to, ««'•.*«: 
l^me other place, .from, oJmnd*. 

Mine other direcHon, in, oho. 
^Z> other direction from, o^unde. 
|^meconsiderable,.aJ.™gUum. 

-retTmer^u^^ -^W-^n*. 

with compar. . 

Borry : I am - for, pig^ "*« (B^«^-)- 
soul, animuB. 
BOW, wrerc, a«©, »«*• 
Spain, mspania. 
sv^re, parccre, peptrc {dot,). 

Bpeak, loqui, ^^'' .. ^. 
speak the truth, verum <hccre. 

spear, hasta. 



AttSur temperance, 5»«t««^» 

iempcranfio, 5b. 
Buch a manner, m, *^« 5^*2\.^ gee 
Buffer, tinerc, siv; pott, pa»^' »« 

532 
suggestion, at your, <e auctore. 
Buitable, idoMUBt Zl^. 

:SJ^^r, to be, >a^e«.r^pr«to^ 

Burpasa, i ^Z' 

superstition, »uper»Wio. 

.urr^Ad, drcumcMre (urbem muro, o» 

murum urbi). 
survive, «upcr<js5c. 

•"■"Si, -"J""- ("^ ^ necessary. 

antmis. ^ ^ 
suspicion, «Twpicio. 
swallow, /liruTwio, dmi» 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracusce. 



spear, fwwrtu,. 
speech, pro^M), ^4^. 
Bpend his 1 



337 

stan^tn need of, ;/«•« te»^ ^^)' 

stand by, cuUsstidat.). 

Btar, »fc//a. See 51. 

stay (in a place), comtMran, 

starvation, /am«». 

Btate, resjniblkcL. 

Btick, baciUum. ^^^^A^r^ 249. 

Btir out of the city, nr6« txcedtrt, ^4y. 

stone, iapw, adj. laptdexa. 

rtStsTOV/Pi^-^^- 

strange, mirtt«. ^ 
strength, fires, turn* 

study, atwUre kdat,). 
subject to, obnoxtus {dat.). 
Sed(- follow), exctpere(a«.). 

luccessfully, ex wni^ita. 
succour, auccurere [om.)' 



(»um», sumpO- See4aA 
take by Btorm, expugnore. 
tike in good part, 6<.« ?^*"' Jlk 
take awly, odimere,. ex»OT*r«. See ^ 

o (tm,empt):trireri^{dat.ol vera.). 

take measures against, corumto-o tn 
take^^el measures against, crudeUU, 

taket^^'u^^i-"-^^ 
mke care, cavere, cav, caut, 
take care that, wic (nc). . 

take under onVs protection, iuert, 374. 
take hold of; pre/ienderc. 

is^\fpuy'r&'!U.^^ 

a. e, teach wWi or on the atrvngfiY 
teacher, Tno^^er; fem,7nagiMtra, 
temple, Umptum, ^ 
tenacious, tenax Cgren.). 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, <errcr«. 
territory, ager. 



t Take arms. ««n™> «•!«»•' »"™«"- l^«e«™-' 
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ifiat (after /tar), n«; that—ifotj ut (or 

nc rum). 
that, as nom. to 'is,' <&c., agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, ille^ 381. 
that (after • U remains,' » it follows *), ut. 
l.iat too, et is ; idemqut^ } .^ca 
that too not, nee is, ) ^^^' 

that only, is demum, 385. 
Thebes, TJubcBy arum. 
then f = at that timej, turn. 
then ( s after), deinae, inde. 
then ( = therefore), igUur^ itaque. 
there, ibi. 

there is no doubt, non est dubium ^uin. 
there are some who (think), sunt qui 

{jmtent). 
there are not wanting, non desunt qui 

{subJX 
there are found some who, reperiuntur 

ri {sidj.). 
, censere^ putare^ existimare^ ar- 

bitrari, See 257. 
think nothing of, nihUi facere^ 266. 
thigh, /cmi/r, oris, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, quce res. 36. 
thirst for, sUirCf ace, 240. 
this being the case, qiue quum ita sint. 
thousand, mille, adj. ; pi. mUlia, subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space of, triennium. 
through, expressing the cav^e^ sign of 

abl. 
throw before, projic^e. jec. ject (see 

75, IJ. 
throw off, exuere. 
till, colerty colu, cult. 
till, donee, durru, quoad, 507, Ac. 
time, at that, id t&mporis.. 
time : at the time oi the Latin Gamesj 

Ludis Latinis. 
time, for a long, dudwn^ diu, jamdur 

aum, <&c. See 420. 
times, tw 3 or three ( = several times),* 

bis terque. 
limes, two or three ( = not more than),* 

bis terve. 
times, many times as great, m'dtis 

partibus major, 
timid, timidus. 

tired : am — of, tcedet me (gen.J, 
to death (after condemn), capUts. 
to no purpose, nequicquarn^ Jrustra. 

See 33. 



to each other (^afier andrary^ compare^ 

inter se. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter se. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongues : to hold their —, 299. 
too much, nimius {nimitts somnus, oi 

tiimium somni), 
too dear, nimio, 

top of, summuSf (adj. See 179). 
torch, t€Bda, 
tortured : to be — in mind, discruciart 

animi. 
towards, adversus, erga, 470 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio. 
treason, proditio. 
treaty, jcedus, eris. 
tribune, tribunus. 
triumph, triumphus. 
triumph in, per triumphum {ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Gallis triumphare. 
troublesome, molestus, 
Troy, Troja. 

true : It is — but, ille quidem—sed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fddis. 
truth, Veritas. 

turn back, revertere, reverti^ 339. 
turn out, evadere, vas. 
turn it into a fault, vitio verte^'e, 242, 

Tuscan, Thiscus. 

two days, space of, biduum. 



U. 

Unacquainted with, rudis (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, dedecet {ace.). 
unburied, inkumatus. 
under favour, bond tud venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intdligere, lex, lect. 
undertake, suscipere : ( = engage to do) 

• recipere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendwn 

suscipere. 
unexpectedly, de improviso. 
unfriendly, inimicus, 
unless, nisi, 451. 
unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte 
unless I am mistaken, nisi mefcfUiL 
unlike, dissimilis {dot.). 
unmindful, immemor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperitus (gen.), 
unteach, dedocere ; (tiDO accus,') 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 
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unworthVi tnaignuM {abl.), 

use, vH (usiu)^ abl. 

use, make a bad — of, male uii {abl). 

use, make a perverse — of, perverse tiii 

{abl,), 
useful, utility 212. 
useless, intUilia^ 212. 
utter many falsehoods, mtUta mentiri 

(de), 38. 



Vain, in, necquicquam; fruaira (See 
33). 

value, oBatimarty 264. 

valuable, pretiosus. 

very (with superl.), rcZ, 410. 

very manv, permuUi. 

very much, permuUa, 

very little, perpauca, 

very, to be translated by magnus or 
summua^ when the adj. after ' very ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
honorable^* ' magno honori est^ 242. 

vice, vUium, 

violence, vis, 

virtue, virtus^ virtutia. 

virtuous, honestua. 

virtuously, honeste, 

visit (on buaine88)y adire ; (as ^friend) 
visere; (on busineaSf or not) con- 
venire. See 249. 

voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tentia navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerercy gest, gest, 

wait, manere, 

wait for, expectare^ opperiri^ preBstolari, 

See 229. 
wait upon, convenire {ace.), 
walk, ambvlare. 
wall, murus ; (of a walled city) moBma^ 

pi. ; (of a house) parieSj etia : (of a 

garden, Ac.) macericL 
wanting to be, deeaae {daJt.), 
war, in, beilo, 

warn, monere (m/, ne). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an ialanct)^ circum' 

fuTidiy fusns. 
watch over, carers, cop, eaut {dal.). 
water, aqua, 
W^ve^Jluctua^ ita. 
way, in such a, ila {uf), 
•^enrv, am, tisdct ma (gen,). 



weight, onuMf erta, 

well, bene : { = rightly), recCc 

whatever, quicquidy neut. as subst. 

quicun<^ue (adj.), 
wheat, triticum, 
when, quum^ quando^ 105. ( ~ as soon 

as) ubij u/, 512. 
whence, uncle, 
where, vbi. 
where you are, iatic ; from where yon 

are, iatinc ; to where, d c. istue^ 
where in the world, vJbi ox vbinam 

gentium, 
whetlier^r (of two statements left 

doubtful), aive — sive : aeu—seu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num {in singU 

dependent questions), 
which (of two\ uter. 
whip with rods, virgia cadere ; cectd, 

ccsa, 
white, albua, 
whither, quxt. 
why, cur^ quare^ 106. 
whole, totusy universus, (See 179 ) 
will, against my, invUua. Against the 

will of Caius, invito Caio, 
willing to be, velte, 
wind, ventua, 
wine, vinum,. 
winter (as adj.\ hibemus. 
wisdom, sapientia, 
wise, sapiens. 
wish, rc//«, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum, 

with, after, Ho do.* de, 
with, after • to make a beginnings a, ah. 

{in the house of, 1 ^^ , ,^ v 
in the mind of,' \T^f^^y 
inthe^estimation Y'^t^Z 
inthepresenceof;] *'°^''*-> 
without, sine; ox adj. expers (gen.), 
without, to be, carere {abl.). 
without being heard, inauditusy a, um, 
without : before partic. subst.y non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, c. neque^ ut non^ quin^ 
520. 
without, after nunquam and before 
partidp, subst. quin vnih subj^, 

wolf, lupus, 

wonder at, admirari, 

wonderful, mirus. 

wont, to be, solere^ solitus sum, 

wool, lana, 

word, verbimi. 

word for word, ad verbum, 

worship, to, coleret colu^ cuU, 
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vorliL, mundua: orbia terroi or terra- 
rum, 4 
world, in the (after «ip«rZ.)i i>el, 410. 
worthy, dignua {pbL), 
would nave been (better), > fuU, not 
would be (fedious, &c.), > fwaseL 
wound, vulnua^ eris. 
wound, ferirt, icera, 299. 
wretchfid, iniMr, a, uJiu 



write (news), pertcriba^. 



Y. 

Yesterday, Acrt. 
young, juvenis. 
youth (= time of), Juvtniua, fitis; ju 

vcntA* 
youthfabodvof^/rfpen^lto. Soe33& 



INDEX 11. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguished from Iheir synonymes. 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

tb hinc : not tpith ordinals. Place ofy 
abhinc, 305. 

t nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227, r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 2y9, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after /aterij dicere, opinari, &c. 
p. 55, 8. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliqua re, 233. 

aedes (s), 356, y. 

asqualis, 212, x. 

aequi boni facere, 185*. 

BBtemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) .r^ 

aliquantum (s), ) ' 

aiiud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), <iUG, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ombulatum est, 296. 

aniittere (s), 56, n. 

aiiinis (s), 472, o. 

wiicBnus (s), 2i2, V. 



an, in single questions^ 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam 7 p. 139, c 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis seu Jane^ 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s)^ 443. 
bibere (s), 278, k. 

bisterque, >420t 
bisterve, p'«'-T 

bona tua veniS, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT qflei- nemo, nullus, &c. 41. 



cadere (s), 299, i. 

eallere is), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab aU 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



t Bis tbhqub augebU^ minuet bis tkrve notatiim. 
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CHARGE in the ace. if expressed by a 

netU. pron.^ 194. 
circumdare urbera muro, ) 909 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAS in appos. to the plural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, quce est 

civUas^ 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
coopi (s), 150, z. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
eomissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVB ofaU ADYE&B, p. 37, V, 

corapilare, 257, g. 
cnmponere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jorma of the in/fn., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEQUENCB in pcrf, suhj, for im- 

perf, 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when right\ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantiae, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid facienium, 351. 



damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolsnte esse bono, not Latir„ 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 



>sse, ) 
iso, J 521. 



de facie nosse, 

de improviso, 

de industria, 

debere fs), 126,'f. 

deesse (s), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, c 

9EM0N8TEATIVB FROV. somelimes ex- 
pressed after duiN, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s). 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diligere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (8), 420. 

dolere ^s), 521. a. 

dominiis (s), 180. 

dono dare, 242, (3). 

donum (iV. 242, h.' 

dubito. See Ctuestions, S 14 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, Y. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re meS est, 542. 

edere ^s), 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego credor, when comet, 474, r. 

eo insolentia), 512. 

epulae (s), 428, b. 

ergo, with ^ en. ^ 207. 

esse honori alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, <&c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVER, how translated^ p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exapectare (s), 227, z. 



fac ul, 539. . 

facere de, 291 ; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
facturos pollitentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, f, 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (8), 443. 



t Potius dixerim, ubi de re praeterita agatur, perfectum subjunctlvi magis 
evmtumfacti spectare; imperfectum mentem et consilium agtfUis. G&nther. 



.152 
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icstinare (s), 177, m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (s), 257. 

fluvius (a), 472, v. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452, w. 

frequens (s), 410, n. 

frustra (a), 33, v. 
fugit me, 209. 
fuit utiliuB, ^^., 426. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

FUTURE 8UBJUNCT., 41. 



gaudere (s), 521, a. 
gestire (s), 420. 
flrratus (s), 212, v. 



hsBres ex drodanle, &c., 556. 

baud (s), p. 70, h. 

baud scio an, 116. 

baud scio an nemo^ stronger than baud 

scio an quisouam. la ttut latter 

form correct? See note on Diff. 

qf Idiom. 25. 
berus (s), 180. 
bic, 377, Ac, relating to the more remote 

word^ 378, h: to idde quo potisH- 

mum agimu9^ 378, h (3). 
bomo (s), 38, y. 
hostls (s), 221, z. 



Icere (s), 299, i. 

Id, not to be used as nom. to *to be* 

when a svbst, Jbllows, but to agree 

with that subst,, p. 135, m. 
Id aetatis 163, 0, 
ID nuoD for quod on/y, adds emphasis^ 

p. 27, note ♦. 
Idem ( = a/»o), 387. 
Idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
«gno8cere (s), 428, c. 
Ille, 49, 377, Ac. : with quidem in var- 

tial concessions f followed by a * but,' 

383. 
bnperare (s). 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicui; or aliquem 

aliqua re, p. 86, c. 
In ante diem, 530. 
In diesj 69, t. ^ 



incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem^ p. dti, 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inlmicus (s), 212, z. 

XNFiNiTiYS, tcith participle or svbsL in 

the nom. by attraction^ 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem ali- 

iqufi re, p. 86, d. 
instar : when to be used, 207. 
inter se con'iraria. 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. sentences, ae€ 

note g. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronis esse eloquentisg 

wrong, 152, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
in venire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exacUy), 308. 
IPSE, withpers. pron., when in the nom., 

when in oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. {in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
ira8Ci(s),222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the usual pron. for the tldrd 

person where there is no tmphasid, 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in letters, refers to the plaa 

where one^s correspondent reside^ 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
ito justum, si est ^c, 451. 



J. 

jampridem cupio, 413. 

JUBSRE (ace. with inf.; ut when usea 

absolutely)^ p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non "^otest, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



IsBtari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi ^had), 259, a. 

libenter ( = /{&< to), 492. 

libertinus > . V ,.-, 

libertus 5 ^ ^' ^ • 

licet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatum, or beato, 153, b^ & 
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ficct (although), 451. 
locarc aliquid faciendum, 
locare (s), 480, v. 
kxiui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 521, a. 



M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, <&c., 280, q. 

major annis viginti, <&c., Q. on S 42. 

male audire, 492. 

xnandare (s), 78, w. 

me (miserum) qui, 496, i. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina > . v ^kt i 

medicamentum J ^*'» ^°'» *' 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (nc, w/), 95 ; s. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari f 

misereri > (s), 201, r, 

miseret me J 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (a), 233. 

moerere (s), 521, 

monere t, «/; n«; ace, within/., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

murus (s), 233. 



neque, with verb ^ teithout, 620. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nesclo quia, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

Bihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 
I nisi forte, or vero, 451. 
^ noli putare, 539. 

nolle =s tDOuld not^ 541. 

nomen est mihl Caio^ 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfacerc non p09> 
sum quin; OTf non possum nou 
tmth injin.) should not be imUated, 
[Cicero quoUa non possum 
quin exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etlam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTBUM, VESTRUM, after partUvceBi 
and with omnium, 372 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



N. 
nam cmpended tointemgative»j p. 140, 

ne quis (noCf utl 

nemo), when a purpose ia 

ne quid (no^, ut ( expressed without 

nihil), f emphasis on the 

ne unquam (no/, negative, 80. 

nt nunquam), J 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quid em, 185. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est, 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: neminis, nemine; 

set noU p. 129. 



O. 

OB, in oberro, Ac. s= arnb. luAh 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, <&c. (s), 249, u. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
operse pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, £ 
oportet me facere, > .^e 
oportet (ego) faclam, ) "* 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242,1. 
optare (s), 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. 
opus est properato, 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t MmuOf = to warn a person to do somethings sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ui with subj.— Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular suJbjtct is 
named : — ratio vvaa movbt, auMciJIiaM eonPAEARi. 
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omre (s), 257.* 

OBIOIK or THE PK&FECT WITH 'HAVB* 
IN MODERN LANGC7AOE8, p. 130, a. 

onus I ^^)» ^5^- 



P. 

pace tuft dixerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
paren (s), 222. 
parum (s), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL 8UB8TANTIVB, CaUtiOIl 

26. See also p. 151, e. 

PAMr:CIPLES IN BI78 AND DUB, S 46, p. 

126. 

PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 

posci (s), 257, k. 

pati (s), 532.* 

paululum } f. 402 

paulura 5 ^^^' *"^- 

pejor (s), 410. 

PERF. 6UBJ. (for imperf.) in a cmise- 
qiunce with ut, 418 : in obi. narr, 
p. 161, z. 

PBBSONAL PBON. EXPRESSED, wfusn there 
ia a distinction between two actions 
of the same oersoTi, p. 17, note, 

persiiadere (s), 222, 1. 

persuasum est mihi, 291. 

persuadissimum habeo (&ck2), 291, z. 

petere (s^, 257.* 

pietas (s), 281, r. 

plerique: pleronimque plerarumque, 
not found, 291. 

poliiceri (s), 17, 1. 

polliceri, vnth in/in. fiU. 15, a. 

ponere (s), 480, v. 

poscere (s), 257.* 

possum (s), 125, e. 

post — annos quam excesserat; or ex- 
cess! t, 310, 8. 514. 

posthabere aliquid allcul, 227. 

postquam, 512. 

postulare (s), 257.* 

potare, 257, k. 

potenaa).. .5, 

potestas S ^^'' 

potestatem sui facere, 451. 

praemium (s), 242. 
praesens, >227 a 

praesentem esse, £ ' ^' 
DrsBstolari (s), 227, z. 
preterit (nun me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 
PBB8ENT after al in connection wilhful., 
p. li6,U 



PBBSBNTanc^iMPBRP. PABBIVB ^ Eng- 
lish rer6, 135, e. 

PRESENT or PEBF. 8UBJ. %n Connection 
with infin. where the general ml 
would require imperf or pluperf., 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s), 83, a. 

probrura (s), 242, i. 

( pro re natii, } 

?provirili, C542. 

f pro eo ac mereor, J 

pro tua temperantia, 56. 

prGBlium (b), 348. t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujus pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17, I 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace). 512 
propius abesse, 319. ' 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, 1 900 
providere, \ ^^' 
proxime, 512. 
proxinius, 211. 
pugna (s)/ 348, t. 
purgandi sui causa, 334. 
putares [you would have thoughij, 426. 



a. 

quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 492. 

qus tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, t 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam ut sit, <&c. {after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime^ <&c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, Ac, 552^ k. 

3;!»^3i?"''l«l. See note u. 
quamvis, J 

quanta maxima potest esse, dc, 410 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid aetatls, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. - 

quin, 44, 3. See note c^ p. 30^ and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin after verbs qfdoubtinff, Ac, in 

negative sentences^ 85, So. 
quippe (qui), 432, a. 
quis est qui 7 477. 
quis sum qui 7 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (>). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est — qui ? 477- 
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qoiique : doctissimus guisqucj 399. 
quivis (a), 390, u. 
quo, 63, without compar^ p. 216, e 
quo amentiae, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c,, 512. 
quod sciam. 56, 
quominus, 1/4. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, &c., J 74. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

tjuotusquisque est, qui (eubj.), 477. 
{sum intcrrogaretur, not interrogatus 
esseU 41 & 8. 



R. 

re = forth, 249, V. (= ipt?) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

BELATivE PRONOUN, when U does Dot 
agree with, its proper antecedent j 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1. 
reminlsci (a), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, «&c., qui, 477. 
res ita se iiabet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, its meaningf 188, t 
re venire > ,„v qoq „ 

rivua (s), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



S. 



salutare (a), 249, f. 

Balve (a), 281, s. 

salvus (a), 542. 

sanare (a), 222, 1. 

sanguis (a), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, > aq^ 

sapientior quam Caius, ^ ^ * ' 

fiatis, 512. 

satiua, ex. 34. 

Boelus (s), 243, g. 

•cire (s), 385. 

06 often inserted by Cic. qfier veDe, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 504. 
fiecurus (a), 542. 
sempiternua (a), 1 23, c. 
sensit delapsua, 149, u. 
Bententia (ex), 17. 
ai = whether J p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 45l, t. 

Bialiqms J(s), 39l,w: 402, h. 
«i qmsqiiam P '* ' ' 






si quia, > got ^ 

si quisquani C ^^^» ^• 

si ye, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (a), 51. 

silere (a), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, b.) 

simulac, 4&c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, 

sin autem, 

sin secus, i 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliqu^, when rights 8rO,\ 

sine omni cura, wiong^ 391, w. 

sinere (a), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 57. 

stipendium mereri, 30R. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavia (a), 212, v. 

Bublevare ) /_v 999 1, 

subvenire \ ^^^' '^^^' ^• 

Buccendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (a), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

suecensere (s), 222. 

summus mona, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477. 

supiBLATivB and other adjj. placed in 

the retat. instead of in the pHncipaX 

c&niM, 53. 



T. 

tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abeat ut — ut, 534 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (a), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucidare (a), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperative forms i7iV,480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 542. 



U. 



512. 



ubi terranim, 

ubinam gentium, j 

univerai (a), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = as soon as ; when^ 512. 

ut = that not^ 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT NB, when used for De, 77, note. 

ut quisque — ita, w7, 

at lyunt, 319. 



856 

iiterlibet (b) 390, u. 
uicrvis (s), 39U, u. 
urinam, 494. 
I'.tpoie qui, 482. 



vacat niihi, 154 ; 337. 
valerc apud aliqucm, 463. 
vapulare ab 291. 

Telim (ut) jiidlccs, 417 t. 
T«ne=r'.o<7uW,641. 
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vellesibi 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
verbi causl, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
vis, decl. p 69, note g. 
visere (s), 249, s. 
vitiura (»), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, Ac, 242. 
vix crediderim, 428.» 
vocare (s), 51, 1- 
Tolucres (s), 48O2 u. 

. i 06 esse prmoiveic, ^ j^> 
^^^ I eese princepu. S 
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from Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a Lexicon. 

12mo, 618 pages. 

A complete, thorough, practical, and easy Greek course Is here presented. The be- 
gfamer commences with the " First Book," in which the elementary principles of the lan- 
guage are unfolded, not in abstract language, difllcult both to comprehend andrto re- 
member, but as practically appUed in sentences. Throughout the whole, the pupil sees 
just where he stands, and is taught to use and apply what he learns. His progress is, 
therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant There is no unnecessary verbiage, 
nor is the pupil^s attention diverted from what is really important by a mass of minor 
details. It Is the experience ol teachers who use this book, that with it a given amount 
of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupU in a shorter time and with ikr less trouble 
than with any other text-book. 

The "First Book" may with advantage be followed by the "Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition." The object of this work is to enable the student, as soon as he can 
decline and conjugate with tolerable fedlity, to translate simple sentences after given ex- 
amples and with given words ; the principles employed being those of imitation and very 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise-book. The 
"Second Part" carries the subject farther, unfolding the most complicated constructions, 
and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Key is provided for the teacher's use. 

The " Reader," besides extracts judidously selected from the Greek classics, contains 
valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a complete 
exi>oRition of the particles, their signification and government It is a fitting sequel to 
t:fie earlier parts of the course, everywhere sbowlng the hand of an acute critic, an ac- 
complished scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Rev. De. Coleman, Pro/eaaor of Greek cmd Latln^ Princeton^ 2f, J. 

" I can, fi^m the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excellence of 
your series of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the daily use of Arnold's Latin and 
Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other Elementary "Works 
Ib thoM famguages. * 
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Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War.- 

With EngUsh Notes, Critical and Explanatory; a Lexicon, Geographi- 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, etc. By Key. J. A. 
SPENCER, D. D. 12mo, 408 pages. 

In the preparation of this Tolame, great care has been taken to adapt it in every re- 
•peot to the wants of the young student, to make it a means at the same time of advan- 
cing him in a thorough knowledge of Latin, and inspiring him with a desire for ftirther 
■ acquaintance with the classics of the language. Dr. Spencer has not, like some commen- 
tators, given an abundance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the dlfSicult onea 
to speak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on which the pupil wants tliein, 
and explain, not only grammatical difficulties, but allusions of every kind in the text. A 
wen-drawn sketch of Caesar's life, a Map of the region in which his cunpaigns were car- 
ried on, and a Yocabulary, which removes the necessity of using a large dictionary and 
the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of the volume in no small de- 
gree. 

Quintus Curtius : 

Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited and illustrated 
with English Notes. By WILLIAM HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 
385 pages. 

Curtius's History of Alexander the Great, though little used In the schools of this 
«ounti7, hi England and on the Conthient holds a high place in the estimation of classi- 
«al instructors. The hiteresting character of its subject, the elegance of its style, and the 
puritjr of its moral sentiments, ought to place it at least on a par with Caesar's Ck)mmen. 
taries or SallusCs Histories. The present edition, by the late Professor of Latin in Rut- 
gers CJoHege, is unexceptionable hi typography, convenient in form, scholarly and prac- 
tical hi its notes, and alliogether an admhable text-book for classes preparing for col- 
lege. 

From Prop. Owen, of the N&ui Torh Free Academy. 
"It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are receiving In 
fiivor of the beautiflil and weU-edited edition of Quintus Curtius, by Prof. Wm. Heniy 
Crosby. It is seldom that a classical book Is submitted to me for examhiation, to which 
I can give so heariy a recommendation as to this. The external appearance is atixactive; 
the paper, type, and binding, being just what a text-book should be, neat, clear, and du- 
rable The notes are brief, pertinent, scholar-like, neitiier too exuberant nortoo meagre, 
toili^^^t-^ e^emplifnng the golden mean so doshable and yet so very difficult of at- 
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Arnold^s Latin Course 



I. FIEST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GEAMMAB. Be- 
vised and GareftiUy Corrected, by J. A. Spbncbb, D. D. 12mo, 850 pages. 
II. PEACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Re- 
vised and careiUly corrected by J. A. Spsnoeb, D. D. 12mo, 856 pages. 
III. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Qaestions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 
on each Chapter. With Notes by £. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
versity of New York. New edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and 
Geographical Index, etc 12mo, 850 pages. 



Amold^s Classical Series has attained a circulation almost unparalleled, having been 
introduced into nearly all the leading educational Institutions in the United States. 
The secret of this success is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the ancient languages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues ; and by 
imitation and repetition, the means which Nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue, he &miliarizes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put into the hands of the beginners, who 
win soon acquire from its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. The reason of this is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The pupil 
is at once set to work on exercises. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may be 
used with any other course. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctiy and 
thoroughly, more easily and pleasantiy, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are careAiIIy illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to common errors 
impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

Frwn N. Whbeleb, Principal of Worcester Cawnty Mgh School. 

" In the skill with which he sets fbrth the idiomatic pecxUiaritien, as well as in the 
directness and symplicity with which he states the fects of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Arnold has no suporior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter- 
est in the study of the language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct schol- 
anhip and remied taste." 

From A. B. Bubsslt^ OaJdamd High School. 

" The style in which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. With 
thorough instruction on the part of the teacher using those books as text-books, I am 
confident a much more ample return for the time and labor bestowed by our youtli upon 
Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come when ao advance must be made 
;iI)on the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so many 
I [vantages as Arnold's First and Second Latin Book to beginners.^^ 

From C. M. Blake, Claeeical Teacher, PJdladelphia. 

" I am much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have iust 
finished the l<^rst and Second Book. They had studied Latin ior a long time before, 
but never tmderstood it, they say, as they do now.** 
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Harkness^s Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is intended especiaUj for those who do not contemplate 
a collegiate course^ but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar is deemed desirable. The beginoer 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the lawd of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in this 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual. 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author^s Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it 

No separate references to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 

From Prof. L. F. Fabkes, Iowa College. 



From Pres. Cobleioh, Tennessee Wesley- 
an University, 

" This work Is very timely. I regard 
It as indispensabie in many schools in the 
South." 

From Prof. W. IT. Toima, Ohio Vhi- 
vertdty. 
** I most heartily commend this work. 
I have for some time felt its need. It 
■eems to make yoor Latin oonrse com> 
plete." 1 

From Prof. 0. G. Hudsow, Oene»ee Wes- 
ley cm Seminary^ Lima^ N. Y. 

" T can heartily recommend it. I think 
that it is superior to all rivals.** 

From Prof. H. D. Walkeb, Orang&viUe 
Academy,, Pa. 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
flarkness will be more widely used, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorough, and sufllciently extended for 
ordinary students.** 

IVwn Prof B. H. Maitlrt, Cornell Col- 
lege, lotcd. 

" I think it one of the finest compendi- 
nms of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
must prove of great service as a prejnra- 
tory drill-book.** 



"I feel under personal obligation for 
this new Incentive and aid to classical 
study.'* 

From H. F. Lank, IRgh School, Tempts- 
ion, Mass. 

"It Is eoMctly adapted to our wants. 
"We use all of IIarkness*8 books— Gram- 
mar, Reader, and Composition. We con- 
sider them emphatically ' the best' " 

From Prof. J. A. Keller, Heidelberg 
College, Ohio. 

** I was surprised to find so ftill an out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised within 
such narrow limits.** 

From Prof. M. B. "Bviovrs, Kotre- Dame 
University. 

" In my opinion, it is just the book 
which has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned entire, and is complete as far 
as it goes. Prof Ilarkness deserves the 
thanks both of students and teachers." 

From Bev. B. G. Northkop, Secretary 
of Board qf Education, Conn. 

" I am highly pleased with Harkness's 
Elements of Latin Grammar. Its brevity 
commends it for beginners and for all 
contemplating a partial Latin coarse of 
study." 
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hxmM*% OnABeedlaigBoflkyCo&tainiiifffheSiibBtanceortbe 
Pnctlcal Introdaction to Qraek Ck>iuitnu]ig and a Treatiee on 
the Oroek Farticlea ; also^ oopioas Selectiona fh>iii Greek An- 
tiion, with Critical and Sa^uatory Bnglish Notes, and a Lexi- 
con. 13mo. G18 pages. 

Boiso'r ExtrdiM ia Grtek Froae Composition. Adapted to 
the Fifst Book of Xcnophon's Anabasis. "Sf Jambs B. Boisb, 
Prol of Greek In Universltj of Michigan. ISqo. 186 pages. 

Ghftmplin'i Ikort and Coapcoboiifivo Grook Giaotxiiar. 9r 
J. T. CnAMPLiH, Frofessor of Greek and Latin In WatenrUlo 
OoIlQge. ISmo. tOSpogos. 

FInt LesMmi in Groek;* or, the Beginncr*s Companion-Book 
to Hadley's Grammar. By Jambs Mobbis Whitob, Rector of 
IIopkins*s Grammar School, New Haven, Ct ISmo. 

Hadley'i Grook Giunmar,* for Schools and Colleges. By Jambs 
nADLBT, Professor in Yale College. ISmo. d06 pages. 

Elements of the Greek Gnunmar. ismo. 

HerodOtos, Seloetions from; comprising mainly snch portions 
as give a Connected History of the Bast, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyras the Great. By Hebmav M. Johhsox, 
D. D., ISmo. 185 pages. 

Homer*! Iliad, according to the Text of Wou, with Notes, by 
JoHir J. OwBir, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages sod Literatare in the Free Academy of the-City of 
New Tork. 1 toL« ISma 750 pages. 

Odyisey, according to the Text of Woup, with Notes by 

Joror J. OwBN. Sizteouth Edition. 12mo. 

Knliner'B Greek Grammar. Tranelated by Professors Bpwabss 
and Tatlob. Large 12mo 6S0 pages. • 

Kendriek'i Greek OUendorfl:* Being a Prorrressive Exhibittoa 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By Asahbl C. KB3r- 
DBZOK, Prof, of Greek Language in the Unlyersity of Bochester. 
13mo. 871 page0. 

Owen'i Xeno^hon'i Anabasis. A new and enlarged edition, 
with nnmerons references to Knhner*s, Crosby*s, and Hadley*s 
Grammars. ISmo. 

Homer's Iliad. l2mo. • 750 pages.. 

Greek Header. i2mo. 

: — AetB ef tbe Apostles, In Greek, with a Lexicon. 13mo. 

Homer's Odyssey. Tenth Edition. iSmo. 

Thneydides. With Map. l«mo. 700 pages. 

Xenophon's CsrropeBdla. Eighth Edition. ISmo. 

Plato's Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. S. Ttubb, 
Graves Professor ofGreek in Amherst College. IBmo. 180 pp. 
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Thuojdides's History of Uio reloponnoiia& Var, aocorcUnir 
to tbo Text of L. Dimdobt, with Noicb by Jobs J. Owzh. With 
Hap. ISmo. 
Xenopiion'i Mesuxrabilia of Socrates. With Kotcs and Intro- 
duction by B. D. C. BosBiira, rrofeseor of Laogiisgo in Kiddo- 
baiy College. ISmo. 481pogc8. 

Anabasis. Wltli ilxplanatory Notes for tho cbo cf 

Schools and Ck>llego8. By Jambs R. Bona, Professor of Greek 
in tbe University of Micbij;au« ISmo. £98 pages. 

^ Anabadt. Chiefly accordhig to the Text of L. Dur- 

DOBT, with Notes by John J. Owzn. Berised Edition. With 
^. i Map. l2mo. 

CyropaBdia, according to tho Text of L. Dxsdocf, 

^ with Notes by John J. Oweh. 12mo. 

f., Sophodos'l (Edipns Tyranniui. With Notes for tho ubo of 

Schools and Collies. By Howard Cbosbt, Professor of 
^ Greek in tho University of New York. 12mo. 1S8 pages. 
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HEBBE^ AND SYRIAC. 

Gesonins's Hebrew Grammar. Gcventeccth Edition, with Cor. 

rections and Additions, by Br. E. Rodigeb. Translated by T. 

J. CoNANT, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological St-mi- 

naiy, New York. Evo. 861 pages. 
UlllemaBii's ' Syriao Grammar. Translated fVom the German. 

By Snoch HuTCHnrsoN. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac 

Grammar, and a Crcstomathy and brief Lexicon prejiared l^ 

tho Translator. Cva 8<n pages. 
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800 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Inehidin«; the 'Departments of Eii^liph, Latin, Greek, Freneh, Bpan«> 
ish, Italian, Hebruw, and Syriac; of which a ccujplets 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

WS d€ Mfi/, /tw qf postatfe^ to those applying for If. 

A alnde copy ft>r examHutUon^ of any of the works marked 
thus *, will be iranKmltted by mall, poota;^ pn*paid. to any Teaek" 
er remlttinir one-half of its pribe. ^ Any of the other** will be sent 
by mail, potiage prepaid^ apcm receipt of ftill retail price. 
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